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Swamy Parmarthananda 
(1945 - 2006) 


l 

The curtain descended on the earthly career of the most revered Swamy Parmarthanandaji, 

President of Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad, who visited this planet between 1945 and 2006! Ny 
Having joined Vivekananda Balaka Sangha of Ramakrishna Math at the tender age of seven, 


he was initiated into the Ramakrishna movement at the age of 22 for his devotion and renunciation, S.\ 


He joined Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad, in 1974 and became its President in 1997. By. M. 
his simple life, engaging manners, kindness, easy accessibility, inspiring discourses and melodious== 
bhajans he won the hearts of all the people of Andhra Pradesh. In the true spirit of Swamy 
Vivekananda he travelled widely lecturing and organising diverse service activities. ar 


| Swamy Parmarthanandaji extended the services of the Math even to the rural areas bypry a 
- means of a mobile medical van. He made an outstanding contribution to the development of thêssib 


Math. To cite a few examples: lesp 
- Audio Visual Museum on Bhagavadgita pats 
= Sarada Vidya Kendra =ms 
- Vivekananda Institute of Human Excellence ticle 
= Geeta Darsanam «Wo bo 
- Sant Darsanam 3 2 
- Vivekananda Art Gallery PIRAU 

Narayana Seva ponr feeding) Ta dd 
Bala Narayana Seva icor 
- A well maintained and aesthetically pleasing lawn and gardens, and lerer 


- Regular Spiritual Retreats 


_, Triveni and its Editor are deeply indebted to him for his blessings, for releasing the Platinum 
Jubilee Special Issue, for waiting e Foreword to the Editor’s book “Art of Living” and veryat N 
recently releasing the latest book “Ancient Wisdom — Modern Insights”. => 


May he continue to inspir us forever shis presence is all he stronger in his absence. 
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A CASE FORA RETURN OF THE HERO 


I. V. Chalapati Rao 


We have seen a conspicuous loss in the 
stature of individual men despite the material 
achievements of our age. I happened to come 
across three literary studies — ‘The Unheroic 
Hero’, ‘the Vanishing Hero’ and “Decline of 
Hero’. Ours is a barren age of mediocrity 
without heroes who shaped early 20th century 
thought and habit. It is sad to realize how 
qualitatively the world has changed in a 
generation. We had Vivekananda, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, 
Rabindranath Tagore etal in India, Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill and Clement Attlee 
in England, Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Franklin Roosevelt in United States. There 
were also heroic men like Napoleon, Hitler 
and Stalin. Outside politics we had men like 
Einstein, Raman, Freud, etal. Some of these 
stalwarts influenced the world for good and 
some for evil. But each of them had heroic 
stuff and bestrode the world or his own 
country or his chosen field of activity, like a 
Colossus. We have today Lilliputs who are 
incapable of imprinting the stamp of their 
personalities on history. When Danton, the 
great French statesman was asked by the 
Judge of the Revolutionary Court before his 
execution, “What is your address?” his proud 
and confident reply was: “IN THE PAGES 
OF HISTORY”! Do we have such stalwarts 
today? One felt the potent influence of such 
personalities on one’s life. That is why there is 
acommon saying: “History is about chaps and 
geography is about maps”. 

We not only do not have heroes and 
really great men but we are suspicious, 
intolerant and jealous of them. This is an anti- 
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hero age. It is difficult for the narrow-minded 
men to understand or put up with heroes. 
Heroes prevent people from living in their 
comfort zones and try to raise their sights and 
expand their mental horizon. Common people 
want security and status-quo. The heroes live 
dangerously and prefer opportunity to security 
adventure to dull routine and sacrifice to 
survival. Great men make small men painfully 
aware of their smallness. Puny persons are 
not at ease in the company of great men. It 
even causes feelings of resentment and hostility. 

Democracy has produced diminutive 
men who try to lead the country by following 
the mob, but not from the front. After the 
World War II, we have seen that the leaders 
who had led their countries to victory were 
rejected on some pretext or other. England 
removed Churchill, the French rejected De 
Gaulle, the Chinese repudiated Chiang 
Kaishek, Stalin was replaced by Kruschev. 
The excuse trotted out was that the modern 
world has no need for the cult of the individual 
and collective leadership was the order of the 
day. The age of the average man has come 
witha bang. The new philosophy is, the world 
does not need geniuses but can manage with 
good natured block heads who are afraid of 
taking bold decisions but eager to please the 
majority. Modem democracy instead of giving 
every one a fair opportunity encouraged 
people to claim “equality” as an excuse for 
bringing all men down to their own level. 

In a democracy the power of the 
majority is so absolute that the rights of the 


individual no longer count. James Bryce, the 
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author of ‘American Commonwealth’ titled a 
chapter “WHY GREAT MEN ARE NOT 
CHOSEN PRESIDENT”. We find things are 
much worse in India. Our democracy 1s 
mobocracy or “functioning anarchy”. 

Modern historians say, no individual is 
indispensable and history is not made by men 
but by the inexorable laws of nature and 
economics. One man is as good as another. 
They argue that the presence of a hero does 
not make any difference. 

They want men who watch things happen 
and let things happen instead of making things 
happen. Marxism believes that economic 
forces and production methods determine the 
course of history. We should know, if 
individuals do not make history and contribute 
to the advent of change, it will only lead to 
fatalism. It is like saying that some other 
person would have created a feeling of 
nationalism and interpreted the Upanishads 
and Shankara’s Vedanta in the same manner, 
if Vivekananda was not bom! It is like believing 
that any other writer would have produced 
Shakespeare’s timeless plays, even if 
Shakespeare did not write them. The theory 
of dispensability of the individual is a logical 
fallacy —a specious plea. 

Heroes are creators of history, not its 
slaves. Heroes are necessary but not hero- 
worship. The individual plays a decisive role 
where alternative paths of development or 
problem solving are available. Crisis 
management and conflict resolution require the 
role of the leader. The hero holds the people 
to a high standard and takes them to the limit. 
He sets goals and paces himself against the 
clock. 

Today we do not have real heroes but 
‘position leaders and designation leaders’ who 
glitter on the seats of power temporarily and 
fall like the flying fish which splash back into 
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their native puddles after flying for a while. 

Card board heroes of the tinsel world 
are our icons and role models today. In 
addition to them we have the American 
Superman syndrome. We have Batman, 
Captain Marvel, the Hulk, Spiderman, 
Captain America and other super heroes. The 
case for heroes is not a case for blind hero- 
worship. However, tame surrender of 
decision, slavish submission to leadership and 
unquestioning obedience to the man/woman 
in power are the chronic maladies of the Indian 
democracy. Capacity for dissent is the hall 
mark of true democracy. The leader can rule 
only by consent and co-operation, not by 
exercise of authority. Unfortunately 
sycophancy is the chief bane of democracy 
today. Spineless politicians, cronies and 
obsequious men who once belonged to the 
Court of Versailles and the Mughal Darbar 
have not changed in the several millennia. 
Over-acted compliance is a characteristic of 
fawning courtiers in India. They are a flock of 
sheep. 

Emerson said “Every hero becomes a 
bore atlast”. Therefore he should follow the 
culture of consultation and the mantra of 
decentralization. History shows that it is 
possible to have heroes without making them 
gods. 

Committees and conferences cannot 
produce insights, creative ideas and vision. 
The dynamic intervention of an individual is 
necessary to tackle political, moral and 
intellectual questions without yielding to 
pressures. If we do not recognize the role of 
heroes and great men, we tend to develop 
self-adulation and a Narcissus complex. What 
is worse than hero worship is self-worship, a 
greater evil. Emulation of great men helps us 
to reach our highest potential and climb peaks 
of excellence. As Emerson said, “Great men 
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exist that there may be greater men. We feed 
on greatmen’”’. History is not a game of chance 
or a pre-meditated drift. Let us not be 
complacent by thinking that we can get on 
without great men. 

I thought, a case can be ventured for a 
return of the hero. Heroism has become arelic 
of the past. Men’s actions are not as much 
responsible as they are explainable. In 
literature the word ‘hero’ began to mean 
simply a central character instead ofa great 
man or hero. We want the second coming of 


ONE DAY I REALISE 


Dr. Manas Bakshi 
Once again 
Thoughts are diluted 
In your tired eyes 


Once again 
I seek refuge 
In your lack-lustre breast 


Not with 
The first - day fervour 
Exploring the bodyline 


Nor with 
The middle age gesture 
Grumbling for words 
To have the scarlet instinct defined- - 


Once again 
I realise toda’ 
All that’s heralding 
My questin you: 


A crop 


Growing cactus-like 
Beyond the conjugal clue! 
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the hero for whom security is not enough, 
contentment is not enough and survival is not 
enough. There must be a constant Kinetic 
experience in the mental realm. In his play 
‘Man and Superman’ George Bernard Shaw 
expresses his opinion that the world needs 
super men. He goes to the extent of saying 
“We should breed supermen like horses and 
roses”. He said this because there was no 
cloning in his time! A hero need not be a 
dictator or a superman. * 


THROUGH SHIFTING SANDS 
Adolf P. Shvedchikov 


Through shifting sands of remembrance 
I sneaked back to my childhood. 

I found a familiar path... What a dissonance! 
But my cuckoo no more cuckooed. 
My copse is withered, my brook is dry, 
My ravine is overgrown with weeds... 
The picture only makes me cry: 
Where is my childhood indeed? 


Overacting is self-indulgence, while 
underacting comes either through a lack of 
talent or through a lack of courage. We should 
not inflate our local discomforts into epic 
complaints. 


- Gregory Peck. 
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THE SOUL’S JOURNEY 
As glimpsed in the selected short poems of Sri Aurobindo 


Dr. A. Rama Krishna Rao 
Prabhavati. Y 


T. S. Eliot observed that “the capacity 
for writing poetry is rare, the capacity for 
religious emotion of the first intensity is rare, 
and it is to be expected that the existence of 
both in the same individual should be rarer 
still.” To make poetry out of one’s spiritual 
experience is a challenging task. It involves 
attempts to express in terms of language what 
isin its very nature, beyond verbal expression. 
However it has not deterred creative people 
from making the attempt. Sri Aurobindo 
undoubtedly belongs to that class of seer poets 
who have achieved outstanding success. 

Sri Aurobindo’s poetry is the outcome 
of the soul’s sublime experience of 
transcendental bliss. Poetry, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, comes from the “stress of soul 
vision”, and is the mantra of the Real. Evena 
student who lacks the knowledge of the spirit 
cannot but understand the fact that the poetry 
of Sri Aurobindo is a verbalization ofa fully 
realized spiritual experience and not merely a 
physical vision. His poetry does not aim at 
clarification of ideas, thoughts or philosophical 
propositions, Sri Aurobindo’s Thought the 
Paraclete is a fine illustration of this point. 
This poem enables one to catch a glimpse of 
Sri Aurobindo as a poet who does not satisfy 
himself with a mere imitation of an external 
object in poetic terms. One can clearly 
perceive his capacity to go beyond its physical 
confines and envision a greater reality. The 
reality thus expressed is both beautiful and 
highly spiritual. 

“Ags some bright archangel in vision flies 
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Plunged in dream-caught spirit immensities,. .. 
Flew my thought self-lost in the vasts of God” 


Tracing the Soul’s Journey - The tortured 
mind and setting cut on the path: 

Sri Aurobindo portrays the ordinary man 
who is caught in the enormous confusion of 
life. In this process called living most people 
fall into a set pattern, with their conduct and 
thinking becoming mechanical and their 
responses automatic. They continue to plod 
on within the circuit of this narrow living. Sri 
Aurobindo’s Man the Thinking Animal is— 


“A creature of his own grey ignorance, 

A mind half shadow and half gleam, a breath 
That wrestles, captive in a world of death, 
To live some lame brief years” 


Caught in the routine of living, man might 
go through a stage of deep, abiding frustration 
which is reflected in the following lines from 
Sri Aurobindo’s poem My Life is Wasted 
when he says, “I bum and know not why...” 
Man then resigns himself to face it all. However 
amidst all this confusion, frustration and sense 
of resignation, there are some, who, like Sri 
Aurobindo’s Man the Mediator, strongly 
believe that “Rooted in mire heavenward 
man’s nature grows.” They then begin 
questioning and searching. They wonder what 
this thing is that is called living and whether 
there is anything beyond it. They set out on 
the path even though they may be “scorched 
by the fire of fitful passions, o’ertaken with 
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dismay, surprised by lust.” 


The Bewildering Search: What / Who is 
God? Where is God? 

The man who begins the search may not 
have a clear vision of what he is seeking. He 
only knows that he is seeking something 
beyond himself, beyond material welfare. He 
is no longer one with the rest of the crowd. 
There are even times when the seeker 
wonders what he should call the goal of his 
search — Truth or God or Reality. Sri 
Aurobindo’s poem Who expresses this 
predicament. 


“But where is He then? by what name is He 
known? 

Is He Brahma or Vishnu? a man or a woman? 

Bodied or bodiless? twin or alone?” 


The seeker may also be troubled by the 
question of whether he can really find this 
something that cannot be disturbed by 
circumstances, by thought or by human 
corruption. The seeker has to dig into his inner 
resources to keep him going and not give up. 
The seeker who continues with the search finds 
himself'in the midst ofan utterly confusing yet 
intensely interesting adventure. When he looks 
outside there is the universe - the object of 
the senses which often bewilders, tempts and 
stands as a barrier. When he looks within there 
is the turbulent, continually changing mind. Sri 
Aurobindo’s poem Who describes this spiritual 
quest in vivid detail. The seeker looks for Him 


“Tn the blue of the sky, in the green of the 
forest... 

In the strength ofa man, in the beauty of 
woman, 
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In the laugh of a boy, in the blush ofa girl” 
Not finding Him there, he wondered: 


“These are His works and His veils and His 
shadows 
But where is He then?” 


This question cannot be answered by 
books, priests or philosophers. There is no 
guide, no teacher, no authority. This realization 
that one cannot depend upon anybody, brings 
despair or determination. The seeker might 
despair that he ran into a dead end. He might 
wonder: 


“Ts this the end of all that we have been. 
And all we did or dreamed, 

A name unremembered and a form undone, 
Is this the end?” 


The path looks like a lost trail. 
Determination and hope spur the seeker on. 


“Hill after hill was climbed and now... 
A step, and all is sky and God.” 


The Path —A Razor’s Edge: 

Sri Aurobindo points out in no uncertain 
terms that one needs to travel light on this 
journey. The consciousness that is cluttered 
with fears, doubts, prejudices and desires 
needs to be cleared first. Only then is it 
possible for the highest reality to be reflected 
there. Only that seeker continues to walk on 
this razor’s edge who does not “...shrink from 
pain/ without whose friendly strife/Joy could 
not be”. It is only the truly brave ones who 
continue to plod on. 

The soul that aspires to transform itself 
from the lower to the higher, from the human 
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to the Divine, will have to prepare itself for 
the rejection of the lower nature and a whole- 
hearted surrender to the Divine. Sri 
Aurobindo’s poem Invitation also warns the 
aspiring soul of all the perils and obstacles it 
has to encounter. This poem clearly states that 
only a process of self-culture can prepare a 
human being to face the challenges on the path 
of spirituality. The Invincible Spirit issues an 
invitation to the other human souls that only 
they should proceed on the path who can 
accept a life of intensity, discipline and hard 
work in a spirit of total dedication to the 
Divine. 


“Who would live largely? Who would live 
freely? 


Here to the wind-swept uplands ascend... 

Stark must he be and a kinsman to danger 

Who shares my kingdom and walks at my 
side.” 


More energetic and moving is The 
Vedantin s Prayer. Caught in the life mundane, 
the desperate human soul poses the inevitable 
question: 


“Ah wherefore with this darkness an I veiled, 
My sunlit part 
By clouds assailed?” 


The reader is deeply touched when the 
soul that realizes the futility of worldly clamours 
. cries out in earnest plea: 


“Let not my grey 

Blood-clotted past repel thy sovereign truth 
Nor even delay, 

Olonely Truth!” 


Sri Aurobindo’s poems succeed in 
making the reader curious about the progress 
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that one could make in this spiritual quest. The 
reader is given a glimpse of the seeker, who, 
at some point begins to see that the truth he is 
seeking is something living and moving and 
has no specific resting place. Sri Aurobindo 
describes the nature of Parabrahman as 
follows: 


“The Selfofthings is not their outward view, 
A Force within decides. That force is He 
His movement is the shape of things we knew” 


However, the real nature of God remains 
hidden as long as duality persists. Sri 
Aurobindo’s poem The Ways_of the Spirit 
clearly states that man’s intellect cannot take 
him to his spiritual goal: 


“How shall ascending Nature touch her goal? 
Not through man’s stumbling peering intellect 
But the far subtler vision of his soul.” 


The Find: I am He. He is all 
Self-realization and Self-surrender 

Sri Aurobindo leads the reader to the 
understanding that darkness is dispelled only 
when the seeker realizes, not intellectually, but 
through actual experience that the truth he is 
seeking is he himself. When all veils and 
shadows are lifted, the seeker finds Him in his 
own heart and realizes that 


“The Master of man and his infinite Lover, 
is close to our hearts, had we vision to see” 


To understand one’s own self is thus the 
beginning of wisdom. In an exploration of the 
self one realizes that the Self is neither a static 
state nor an abstract entity. It is real and alive. 
Sri Aurobindo thus describes its nature: 


“There are two beings in my single self. 
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A Godhead watches Nature from behind 
At play in front with a brilliant surface elf, 
A time-bom creature with a human mind.” 


A realization of the Selfleads the spiritual 
voyager to amazing discoveries. The mystery 
of the Selfis unlocked after ascending the steps 
of matter; mind and spirit. Actual spiritual 
experience finds expression in the poems of 
Sri Aurobindo. The reader can easily be swept 
along into a phase that brings an acceptance 
of the belief in the immanence of God. Sri 
Aurobindo says: 


“To be aware of self is liberty. 
Self I have Got and, having selfam free.” 


The very simplicity of this declaration 
emphasizes its great significance. Another 
poem, The Self'’s Infinity describes Sri 
Aurobindo’s experience of the Self in greater 
detail: 


“I have become what before time I was... 
Naked my spirit from its vestures stands: 
Iam alone with my own self for space... 
A momentless immensity pure and bare, 

I stretch to an eternal every where.” 


This selfrealization is not easily achieved. 
Sri Aurobindo’s poem Who clearly brings out 
the fact that the ultimate realization comes only 
when we are no longer “blind with our pride 
and the pomp of our passions.” Sri Aurobindo 
is a poet--saint who realized the Selfin all its 
resplendent glory. His poetry is a supreme 
revelatory utterance of that spiritual experience. 


God’s Omnipresence: 

Sri Aurobindo also brings out the 
paradoxical truth that seeing God in one’s own 
self leads to the discovery of God in 
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everything. God is no longer inscrutable, 
nameless and formless. God is all. There is a 
perfect harmony between Man, Nature and 
God. Sri Aurobindo acknowledges the 
‘presence of the immanent Divine in Man and 
Nature. He advises the “worshipper of the 
formless Infinite” not to reject form. He says: 
“Each finite is that deep Infinity.” Another 
poem Omnipresence also expresses the same 
belief: 


“He is in me, round me, facing everywhere... 
Each finite thing I see is a facade: 
From its windows looks at me the Illimitable.” 


The Freedom: 

Sri Aurobindo describes the state of the 
soul after it has reached the goal of truth. The 
aspiring soul that has truly felt the presence of 
God is shown soaring straight into the Infinity 
and asserting its majesty without any hesitation. 
The reader can catch a glimpse of the soul 
that is freed from all bonds. To the free soul, 
life is a vast movement without the bondage 
of time. The poet’s vision follows the soul’s 
rise to eternal freedom. The soul then soars 
high, flies beyond the reach of time and space. 
Sri Aurobindo urges the soul to undertake a 
journey to freedom that lies beyond the field 
of consciousness: 


“Soul, my soul, reascend over the edge of 
life,... 

But there pause not but go far beyond 

Where thy natural home motionless vast and 


mute 
Waits thy tread.” 
Such descriptions of the soul’s flight to 
freedom contain a lightning movement and an 


unearthly calm. The very spontaneous nature 
of these descriptions impresses upon the 
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reader the fact that true freedom of the spirit 
only comes about as a natural outcome of 
one’s spiritual progress. 


The Illumination and the Bliss: 


Sri Aurobindo reveals the final stage of 
the spiritual journey when the aspirant, after 
having attained true freedom of the spirit goes 
beyond all limitations of temporal existence. 
There is no more darkness of ignorance, but 
only light. This stage is called Illumination or 
Enlightenment. The poem titled Light 
describes that exalted state of illumination: 


“Light endless Light! darkness has room no 
more... 

The huge inconscient depths unplumbed 
before 

Lie glimmering in vast expectancy.” 


`The happiness of unillumined persons, is 
shadowed by the fear ofits loss; On the other 
hand, the joy of the illumined is not a soft, 
hesitant joy but a joy of tremendous power 
which nothing can destroy, a joy which 
destroys everything that is anti-joy. Nothing 
is perhaps more inspiring in literature than the 
records of such supreme joy experienced by 
man. Sri Aurobindo gives a fine expression of 


Religion 


the eternal glory and the boundless joy that 
can be attained only through a truly spiritual 
life: 


“I am the one Being’s sole immobile Bliss: 
No one I am, I who am all that is.” 


Astudy of Sri Aurobindo’s poetry thus 
gives the reader a glimpse into the dazzlingly 
bright and beautiful realm of the spirit. This is 
achieved through the projection of a solid and 
real feeling. His poetry does not merely voice 
abstract philosophic truths. It reveals how the 
Infinite can be made to manifest itselfin the 
finite. The essential power of his poetic 
creation is the outcome of his “large and 
powerful interpretative and intuitive vision of 
Nature, life and man.” It gives a glimpse ofa 
slight new world as visualized by Sri 
Aurobindo. This vision offers the possibility 
of being shaped into reality because of the 
immense potentiality of man. The hope and 
the faith of Sri Aurobindo in the glorious future 
of Manare truly inspiring. This seer-poet of 
modem India may be referred to as the poet 
of all times because of the universality of his 
poetic and spiritual outlook. He offers hope 
for the modern man who is caught up in the 
strange anomaly of living yet not living. 


All religions have each the same story to tell. The occasion for its birth is the coming of a 
great Teacher of the world. He comes and reveals and is the incarnation of a divine Truth. But 
men seize upon it, trade upon it, make an almost political organisation of it. The religion is 
equipped by them with a government, policy and law, with its creeds and dogmas, its rules and 
regulations, its rites and ceremonies, all binding upon its adherents, all absolute and inviolable. 


- The Mother (Courtesy, ‘Sri Aurobindo s Action’) 
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HUMOUR 


M. G Narasimha Murthy 


People all over the world enjoy humour. 
Often, it relieves boredom, stress, tension and 
frustration. Mahatma Gandhi said “IfI had no 
sense of humour, I would have committed 
suicide long ago.” What constitutes humour? 
It has not been possible to define humour with 
precision and finesse. “...to analyse humour is 
a task as delicate as analysing the composition 
ofa perfume with its multiple ingredients, some 
of which are never consciously perceived 
while others, when sniffed in isolation, would 
make us wince.” says Arthur Koestler. 
Words, cleverly and skillfully used in interesting 
situations, tickle our senses and make us smile 
or laugh, and they are broadly classified as 
humour, wit, repartee, pun, irony and good- 
natured satire. While good humour is always 
plain and pleasant, wit and re-partee may be 
rather sharp and intellectual. A repartee is a 
surprisingly quick and fitting answer that 
leaves the other person speechless. Puns are 
words with the same sound but different 
meanings used humourously. Satire makes us 
laugh at the follies and foibles of individuals 
and societies and it can be used effectively as 
an instrument to bring about reforms. Within 
the narrow limits of this article, itis not possible 
to cover all these varieties adequately. Here 
is an assortment of some fine examples. 

In his essay “ON SMILES”, A. G. 
Gardiner writes:”...among politicians, it is 
notorious that a popular smile is the shortest 
cut to the great heart of democracy. In an 
estimate of the qualities that have contributed 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s amazing success, a high 
place would have to be given to the twinkling 
smile so merry and mischievous, engagingly 
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frank and calculating, with which, by the help 
of a photographer, he has irradiated his 
generation.... Theodore Roosevelt was the 
most idolized public man America has 
produced for halfa century and he owed his 
popularity more to his enormous smile than 
to any other quality. ..It seemed to stretch 
across the Continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and when it burst into laughter, it 
shook the land like a merry earthquake. There 
was not much behind the smile, but it was the 
genuine article, the expression of a 
compassionate spirit and a healthy enjoyment 
of life and it knocked the Americans “all ofa 
heap.”” 

When R. K. Narayan was in America, 
he was frequently asked “...if India was full of 
saints and whether the hero of THE GUIDE 
who is mistaken for a saint and was later 
compelled to become one, was “typical of 
India.” with subtle humour, the author goes 
on to say (in ‘RELUCTANT GURU’),”..In 
your (American’s) view, perhaps, you think 
that in an Indian street, you can see bearded 
men floating about in a state of levitation. Far 
from it. We have traffic, crowds, shops, pimps, 
pickpockets, policemen and what not as in 
any other country. We have our own students’ 
agitations - but they are for different causes, 
sometimes political, ...sometimes academic 
and sometimes inexplicable... Your search is 
for a ‘guru’ who can promise you instant 
mystic elation; whareas your counterpart looks 
for a Foundation Grant; the young person in 
my country would sooner learn how to 
organize a business or manufacture an atom 
bomb or an automobile than how to stand on 
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one’s head.” 

Sometimes, the description of what was 
once a serious trouble may sound in course 
of time, humorous and evoke a smile. Swami 
Vivekananda, in his letter dated 28 Aug 1893, 
addressed to a friend in Madras, says”... The 
expense I am bound to run into here (America) 
is awful. You remember, you gave me £178 in 
notes and £9 in cash. It has come down to 
£130 in all. On an average, it costs me £1 
every day; a cigar costs eight annas of our 
money. The Americans are so rich that they 
spend money like water and by forced 
legislation keep up the price of everything so 
high that no other nation on earth can approach 
it... All those rosy ideas we had before starting 
have melted and I have now to fight against 
impossibilities. ...Just now, I am living as the 
guest ofan old lady in a village near Boston... .I 
have an advantage in living with her, in saving 
some for sometime my expenditure of £1 per 
day and she has the advantage of inviting her 
friends over here and showing them a curio 
from India!” 

When Mahatma Gandhi was asked why 
he always travelled third class, he said “That’s 
because there is no fourth class!” 

When a Labour Member of Parliament 
criticized Sir Winston Churchill, he rose to 
reply. His friend advised him “Don’t reply to 
that chap. Stand on your own dignity.” 
Churchill shot back “I am going to reply to 
him. I have not heard ofa man who maintained 
his dignity by standing onit.” 

George Bernard Shaw sent two tickets 
to Winston Churchill for the opening night of 
his play and sent a note “Please come to the 
first night of my play. Also, bring along a friend 
if you have a friend”. Churchill sent this reply: 

“I am sorry I am not free for the first night of 
your play but I will attend the second night if 
there is a second night.” 
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On Churchill’s 82nd birthday, a 
photographer told him, “Sir, I hope Imay have 
the privilege of taking your picture when you 
are hundred. “Churchill smiled and said, “No 
reason why you shouldn’t, if you continue to 
look after your health.” Dr.Samuel Johnson 
was asked by a poet to comment on his 
collection of poems. He glanced through the 
poems and said “It is highly original and 
brilliant, but only with this difference that it is 
not original where it is brilliant and not brilliant 
where it is original.” 

A judge said to a young lawyer “Your 
reasoning is unsound. You are still a child in 
law.” The lawyer retorted “My lord, I‘ve 
always looked upon you as father in law, but 
on this point, I beg to differ.” 

Lady in haste at a public telephone “Will 
you, please call my husband, please.” Man at 
the Exchange “Number, please.” “How many 
do you think I have? You, idiot” cried the lady, 
angrily. 

A Lecturer in Mathematics grumbled 
“My children and grand-children trouble me 
constantly; they add to my worries, subtract 
from my peace of mind, divide my property 
and multiply rapidly.” 

Professor in a hotel shouted “Waiter!” 
“Yes, Sir.” “What is this?” “It’s bean soup, 
Sir.” “No matter what it has been. What is it 
now?” 

When Charles Lamb was unwell, he 
went to see a doctor. “Charles, you must do 
regular exercises; you must walk on empty 
stomach” the doctor said. “On whose, 
doctor?” Lamb asked. 

Talking to a snobbish lady, Oscar Wilde 
said “I could never have dealings with Truth. 
If Truth were to come to me, I would say to 
him ‘ You are too obvious’ and throw him out 
of the window.” “You would say to him?” the 
lady retorted, “Is not Truth a woman?” “Ah 
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then, I could not throw him out of the window; 
I should bow her out to the door!” 

Shelley’s translation ofa Greek epigram 
on Plato’s spirit: 


“Eagle, why soarest thou above the tomb? 

“To what sublime and starry-paven home 
floatest thou? 

“Tam the image of swift Plato’s spirit, 

It Ascending heaven; Athens does inherit his 
corpse below.” 


Here isa limerick on women written by 
Isaac Asimow: 


“Are women in all things less bright?” 
“Tassure you I don’t think that’s right. 
“Tt’s just comic verse 

“In which they seem worse. 

“In all else, they are pure dynamite!” 


Even engravings on tombstones 
(epitaphs) can be witty and amusing: 


“Here lies returned to clay 
Miss Isabella Young, 

Who on the first of May 
Began to hold her tongue” 


“Stranger, call this not 
A place of gloom; 
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To me it is a pleasant spot, 
My husband’s tomb.” 


“A dashing young fellow named Tim, 
Drove his car with great vim. 

Said he ‘I am renowned 

For covering ground.” 

But now the ground covers him.” 


“As in life so in death lies a bat of renown. 
Slain by a lorry (three ton), 

His innings is over, his bat is laid down. 
To the end a poor judge of a run! 


Let me conclude with the words of Arthur 
Koestler:” Humour today seems to be 
dominated by two main factors: the influence 
of mass media and the crisis of Values affecting 
a culture in rapid and violent transition. The 
former tends toward the commercialized 
manufacture of laughter by comedians and 
gags produced by conveyor-belt methods; the 
latter toward a sophisticated form of ‘black’ 
or absurdist humour. Fashions, however, 
always run their course. The only certainty 
regarding the humour of the future is contained 
in Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dictum: “Sir, men may 
have been wise in many different modes, but 
they have always laughed in the same way 


After the tsunami in Africa a hippo calf has befriended a 100-year old giant male Aldabram 
tortoise in Kenya. According to the park official, they sleep together, eat together and have 
become inseparable. The tortoise behaves like a mother to the hippo. The hippo follows the 


tortoise around and licks his face! 


There was a similar case in 2002 of a lioness at the Samburu National Park adopting a 
succession of Oryx calves (a species of antelope). This unnatural behaviour has baffled the 


zoologists. 


- Source, The Internet. 


Man should learn lessons from the animal world -Editor. 
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ODYSSEY OF AN ENTREPRENEUR 


Dr. Y.V.S.S. Murty 


Government service: I did M.Sc. (Tech.) 
Chemical Engg. from Andhra University in 
1947, and after working in a colonial company 
for one year, I joined as Inspector of Factories 
in Madras Government in 1948, a gazetted 
job with good pay, perks and a social status. 
Thad training in Public health in 1949 and in 
1950 under ILO experts at Delhi for a period 
of three months during which time my duty 
gave me an opportunity to visit a good number 
of large factories in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta. 
In 1958 I went to U.K. under Colombo Plan 
to undergo training for 4 months with British 
Factory Inspectorate followed by a four week 
special in-house training course in Wadham 
College, Oxford under the auspices of the 
Royal Society for Prevention of Accidents 
(ROSPA). I could visit many large factories 
along with my counterparts in U.K. and a few 
in Rotterdam area, (Holland) and Munich 
(Germany). This was by any account a great 
opportunity and experience. I had promotions 
and was getting a four figure salary. Yet I took 
the risk of taking a decision to leave 
Government service in 1961. 


Technology Itch: My decision was 
prompted by an irrepressible urge for fresh 


fields and pastures new. By education I was a 
chemical engineer. Even in my undergraduate 
days I used to be inspired by reading the 
history of chemical discoveries and 
developments and motivated by outstanding 
scientists like SIR P.C. RAY, the pioneer of 
Indian Chemical Industry. My government job 
was somewhat unrelated to my educational 
background, mostly because in those days the 
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chemical industry in India was nascent. This 
being so, my job did not give me professional 
satisfaction. 

Further, the great opportunity I had in 
the very same Government service for training 
within India and abroad and the visits to a 
large number of Industrial units in highly 
developed countries like U.K., Holland and 
Germany seeded in my mind the idea of 
establishing my own chemical industry in the 
country or at least work in a large chemical 
industry, instead of stagnating in the limited 
space of a regulatory Government job. 


Public sector service: In the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s the then world scale Petroleum 
Refineries and Fertilizer factories came into 
being in India. At the first available opportunity 
I left the government job in 1961 and went 
into employment in Nangal Fertilizers 
Company, a giant factory set up by Govt. of 
India on the banks of river Sutlej in Punjab. I 
gained hands-on experience in this unique 
factory, which used air, water and power as 
raw materials, with technology and engineering 
supplied by aconsortium of Italian, French 
and German engineering companies. 

In 1965, I had to leave Nangal, due to 
family reasons and join as a C.E.O of a 
medium size chemical factory of the State 
Government. This factory was a monumental 
example of what a factory ought not to be. 
There was nothing right in this factory in terms 
of layout, infrastructure, technology, operation, 
marketing, industrial relations and 
administration. However, I worked for3 years 
in this institution 12 to 16 hours a day and 
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brought into effect considerable changes 
bringing prosperity to the institution which was 
otherwise mired in huge losses and industrial 
strife. In all modesty I may say, turning around 
a sick Industry was a great experience and 
notable achievement. 


Entrepreneur: Right at that time the winds 
of Government - sponsored entrepreneurship 
development programmes were wafting 
across the country and Andhra Pradesh was 
no exception. The Industrial Development 
Corporation of A.P. was offering joint venture 
schemes with 50% equity participation to 
technologists who wanted to set up an 
industry. I grabbed this opportunity and the 
idea of setting up an industry all by my own 
which was dormant for some years, became 
areality now. My success in achieving a turn- 
around ofa sick unit naturally increased my 
self confidence and fuelled my desire. So when 
I became an entrepreneur in 1968 and set up 
a joint venture with APIDC, one of the first 
with APIDC, I was full of confidence. 


Selecting a project: There was however one 
area in which I felt deficiency and that was 
marketing. I had little or no experience in 
marketing, particularly consumer marketing. 
Problems in securing finances, setting up a 
Project and getting necessary licenses and 
clearances, identification and implementation 
of technology and engineering, commissioning 
and operating a plant to the designed capacity 
can be resolved in time with dedication, 
diligence and perseverance. But marketing 
would be a bugbear, a perpetual problem. 
Therefore, I was keen on identifying a project 
1n which marketing would be less ofa bother. 
It occurred to me that one such project was 
the manufacture of Sodium Metal, an 
Important chemical needed in the synthesis of 
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drugs for which IDPL a Govt. of India 
company had set up a unit in Hyderabad in 
1965. I had calculated that my project being 
a joint venture with APIDC (a State 
Government unit), it would not be difficult to 
negotiate terms of purchase and supply with 
IDPL to our mutual satisfaction. [had thought 
my project being also an import substitution 
effort would get support. Moreover, Sodium 
Metal was then not manufactured in India and 
had to be imported from USA, U.K, France. 
Germany and Russia, the erstwhile world war 
powers who had the technology for its 
manufacture. 

Sodium Metal isa highly power intensive 
industry and required concéssional power 
tariff. We negotiated with IDPL and the 
Electricity Board for support for the project, 
which was promised and subsequently 
MOU.s were drawn up. 

CECRI a National Laboratory at 
Karaikudi, claimed to have developed the 
technology for the manufacture of Sodium 
Metal. I went to CECRI for negotiations. It 
turned out that they were still at bench scale. 
Yet they demanded a hefty fees, royalty and 
exclusivity, inspite of the fact that up-scaling 
and engineering had to be done by me. As 
such, negotiations broke down. Then | 
explored the possibility of importing 
technology but in vain. However, | could 
access the engineering reports of the allied war 
commission which dismantled the German 
factories, including the Sodium Plant of 
Degussa. It was found that this document was 
for avery large capacity production. My plant 
was planned to produce 150 Te/year against 
the capacity of the German plant which was 
15,000T/year. Hence I had to scale down the 
information and engineer a plant, which I could 
do. Ineight months, I constructed the buildi 
and procured the equipment. The plant was 
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commissioned in 1969. I have reason to think 
that it was quick progress. 


Set back: My troubles started from day one. 
Both IDPL and Electricity Board went back 
on the terms of the MOU which was arrived 
at earlier. The high power tariff proved to be 
a great burden. IDPL would not buy Sodium 
Metal, unless the price was competitive with 
imports (IDPL was the sole consumer of 
Sodium Metal in the country at that time). 

In my anxiety to cut down the costs of 
production, I went in for cheaper alternatives 
in the technology, with disastrous results. It 
took me several months to get back to 
normalcy. Even then, production could not be 
maintained because IDPL continued to import. 
The company ran out of steam but there was 
consolation in the fact that financial support 
and assistance came from the Bankers and 
APIDC, which kept the company floating. 


Perseverance: It was a testing time. 
Herculean efforts were made by the company 
and APIDC, at the State Government level 
as well as at Delhi. We even approached the 
Prime Minister (Indira Gandhi) and thanks to 
her intervention a very high level meeting was 
convened at Delhi in Feb. 1972 and IDPL 
was directed to stop imports and buy from 
the company at a negotiated price, and the 
Electricity Board was directed to offer to the 
company a concessional power tariff. 
However, it took nearly one year for these 
decisions to come into effect during which 
period the company was in agony. 

Thus, for nearly four long years after the 
company went into production, I faced crisis 
after crisis and had led a hand to mouth 
existence. I was lucky that my workmen and 
staff were loyal and supported me all along. 
Infact my own relatives were under the 
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impression that I did the foolish thing in leaving 
a lucrative job and embarking on a wild cat 
venture. 

I can never express enough, gratitude to 
APIDC, which stood like a rock behind me 
through thick and thin. The company was one 
of the first joint ventures of APIDC and it had 
the unique distinction of being (a) a technocrat 
venture (b) with a highly innovative technology 
developed in-house by translating book 
information into a commercial plant (c) 
breaking the technological strangle-hold of the 
former second world war powers in the 
production of Sodium Metal. My survival was 
due to my “never say die” attitude. 


New project: Between 1973 — 1978, thanks 
to the various initiatives mentioned, the 
company not only turned the corner and 
cleared all its liabilities but also embarked on 
setting up amuch larger plant, once again with 
financial support from APIDC. 

A brand new plant designed to produce 
1000Te/year came into existence in 1980, 
again in arecord time of 10 months, and went 
into smooth operation. We used Sodium 
Metal itself as a bus bar for which I obtained 
a patent and later received an award from 
NRDC. The earlier plant, the smaller one, was 
shut down. 


Fighting the odds: It was false dawn. Within 
the first year itself the company once again 
ran into severe problems on account of 
electricity tariff and acute shortage of power 
and frequent unscheduled power outages. The 
power tariff was steeply enhanced for highly 
power intensive industries (H.P.I.) such as 
ours. Further, the HPI units were required to 
pay for 65% of the theoretically possible 
consumption of energy as minimum charge. 
Power shedding and power cuts became the 
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order of the day and even so the HPI 
consumer had to pay minimum charges. 
Sodium Metal is produced by the 
electrolysis of molten salt at a temperature of 
600°C. Power shedding caused the electrolyte 
to freeze and resumption of production after 
power was restored was a herculean task. 
For every power outage, production loss was 
for 3-8 hrs. depending on the duration of 
power outage. It was becoming difficult to 
consume energy for which we had to pay 
minimum charges. Captive power generation 
was expensive, also it was not permitted. The 
problems of ever increasing cost of 
production, the night mare of operational 
problems, the burden ofhuge minimum charges 
and the increasing demand for Sodium Metal, 
from a newly emerging synthetic drug industry 
in the state, which the company was unable 
to meet - all these landed the company ina 
serious financial crisis. There was no respite 
or succour from the Electricity Board, which 
was then headed by an individual, who had 
intense dislike for consumers particularly the 
HPI consumers. He was out to crush the HPI 
consumers and was even openly leading a 
crusade against HPI consumers. We were 
constrained to approach the High Court and 
later even the Supreme Court to stay the 
arbitrary billing forminimum charges even for 
power which was neither consumed nor 
supplied. At this stage the then Minister for 
Power appreciated our problem and the 
Injustice done to us and directed the Electricity 
Board through a Govt. executive order, not 
to collect the charges for power not supplied 
or not consumed, and restrained the Board 
from taking penal action. Thanks to this order 
the company obtained the much needed relief 
om the unjust levy of power charges. Soon 
the Company turned the corner, cleared the 
Oans and even bought back the equity held in 
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the company by APIDC. 

But the problem of power shedding and 
power cut continued unabated, greatly 
impairing our production capacity and creating 
shortage of supply of Sodium Metal, an 
important and vital input to the emerging and 
fast growing synthetic drug industry. In 1987 
this resulted in opening the flood gates for 
imported Sodium Metal, which was coming 
from the USSR at half the price our company 
charged. We sensed that future would be 
bleak. 

The introduction of Sodium Metal 
Industry in the country by the company and 
making it readily available for nearly 20 years 
had led to the growth of bulk drug manufacture 
in the country and also the Fast Breeder 
Nuclear Technology. 

Inspite ofall the hassles and problems | 
faced, and the limited financial success | had, 
I feel proud of our technological contribution 
to the country and self-reliance. [had inspired 
many entrepreneurs to venture into industry, 
particularly in areas requiring innovation and 
technical challenge. 


Consultancy firm: In 1983 I had set up a 


consultancy organization by the name of 
Chemical Design Co. Ltd., (CDC) to offer 
services in area of project studies particularly 
to Fertiliser Industry and also to Carry out 
Safety Audits, Hazard and Operability studies 
and Risk Assessment of plant hazards in the 
chemical industry in general and in particular 
to the Fertiliser Industry and Hydrocarbon 
processing industry. I have developed 
software named as “Ghatana” to quantify plant 
hazards which greatly helped in the safety 
studies. 

CDC was set up in association with 
experts in several engineering disciplines, most 
of whom were my colleagues who have 
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retired from service after holding high ranking 


positions in the industry. Consultancy in these 
areas is offered for the first time in the country 
by my consultancy firm and long before the 
Bhopal tragedy. In 1987 I attended the World 
Conference on chemical accidents in Rome 
and presented a paper on Hazard Analysis. 
CDC prepared for a client, a project report 
for 450 TPD Ammonia plant with down 
stream urea, proposed to be set up in 
Godavary Delta based on gas from K.G. 
basin. It prepared for another client, a project 
report for a 150 TPD Super Phosphate plant, 
Sulfuric Acid, Sulfamic Acid and Oleum 
complex proposed to be set up in Bibinagar 
area R.R. Dist. Italso prepared for yet another 
client project report to produce 1000 TPY of 
{ron Carbide from Iron Ore fines using gas 
from K.G. basin. The plant was proposed to 
be set up near Narsapur, W.G.Dt. 

CDC acted as a consultant to GCCI, 
Libya for the setting up a Di Ammonia 
Phosphate unit. CDC is acting as consultant 
and supplies technical man power to GCCI 
since the last 10 years. 


Know when to exit: However, I realised that 
time had come to draw down the curtain on 
this pioneering venture as I could foresee no 
end to electric power problems for at least 
another 20 years. Thus, in 1989, I had 
voluntarily closed down the Sodium Metal 
manufacture, retrenched workmen, 
surrendered power contract and came out of 
the clutches of power problems. 


Lessons learnt: (1) Avoid total dependence 
on Government or Government agencies for 
raw materials or crucial inputs. (2) 
Manufacture and marketing a single product 
is not good for growth. One should have a 
basket of products, to weather market 
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fluctuations, competition and obsolescence. 


(3) Do not depend on a single buyer for your 
products which in the long run leads to disaster. 


Rising like a phoenix: 20 years after I 
became an entrepreneur for the first time, I 
came back to square one, with hardly a couple 
of products on hand with a small turn over 
and still lower cash surplus. I had to make a 
fresh foray into technology and industry. 
Between 1989-1992, I once again 
researched and developed a few innovative 
products, involving hazardous chemistry and 
technology, which has been the hall mark of 
my endeavour all along and continues to be 
so even now. By 1992, I started exporting 
these products abroad and by the end of the 
20" century we had in production many 
speciality and fine chemicals, mostly based on 
Sodium Metal. — 


Diversification: During the last few years we 
have set up new factories for extracting 
Oleoresins from natural products like Chillies, 
Turmeric, Tobacco etc., and Speciality 
Chemicals. We are also setting up a factory 
for production of Solanesol and Co Enzime 
Q-10, the first ofits kind inthe country, in the 
pharma zone at Vizag. 


Contract research, Custom synthesis and 
exports: We have an independent unit for 
contract research and custom synthesis for 
MNCs in USA and Japan. Most of our 
products are exported to countries like USA, 
Europe and Japan. We have built-up a 
reputation as high quality producer of specialty 
chemicals. 


Awards for the company: I am proud to 
say, the company also secured prestigious 
certification under ISO 9001 and ISO 14000 
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of Science and Technology and above all 
coveted status as Export House. 

The company also secured prestigious 
awards for 

(1) Best R&D effort award from The 
Federation of Andhra Pradesh Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. (2) Best export 
performance award from The Federation of 
Andhra Pradesh Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. (3) Outstanding Export performance 
award from Basic Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
& Cosmetics Export Promotion Council. 


Personal awards: I also received many 
awards and rewards, notably the following: - 

(1) NRDC Invention Award for Sodium 
Bus bar. 

(2)Watamull Foundation Award for 
High Technology entrepreneurship. 

(3)Andhra University Chemical 
Engineering Alumni Association award for 
pioneering Sodium & Sodium derivatives 
Technology. 

(4) Entrepreneur of the year award from 
Hyderabad Management Association. 

(5) Life Time Achievement Honour from 
Indian Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


Thorny path: The path of success is nota 
bed of roses. It is strewn with sharp stones 
and prickles. Thus our company has risen from 
crisis after crisis like the phoenix from its ashes 
and has grown rapidly since 1992 in terms of 
new products, technology, R&D, diversity, 
employment and profitability. 


Community service: [am happy to say that 


the success achieved by me in the last 10 years 
has enabled me to create a Charitable Trust 
through which myself and my company is 
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community service by running a 
medical camp at Sultanpur in R.R. Dist for 
the last 3 years in which 19,000 people have 
been treated as out patients and 110 surgeries 
have been conducted free of cost. The trust 
is also offering scholarships for 45 students 
studying engineering and medicine. The trust 
is performing Nitya Annadanam and is giving 
monthly pensions to the poor, and supplying 
spectacles free to the poor through the 
Ramakrishna Math. Clothes are distributed 
to the poor in various Old Age Homes. This 
is a unique god-given opportunity for serving 
the society. 
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Life’s Lesson: | owe my success to self 
confidence, dogged persistence and belief that 
adversity is but a stepping stone to success. 
Hard work, and dedication will never let us 
down. Achievement is a mind game. Young 
people will be surprised to know that | 
obtained my doctorate in Chemical 
Engineering from an American University at 
the age of 77, which proves that one is never 
too old for mind games. I have written my 
story in the hope that more young people will 
choose to become entrepreneurs instead of 
hankering after jobs, and create wealth for 
themselves and the country. * 


This success story of Dr. Murthy 
should encourage our youth to become 
enterpreneurs to become their own boss and 
chart their own future. However. it is not a 
prim rose path of dalliance. They have to 
be confident, adaptive, diligent, patient, 
persistent and determined to succeed. More 
than half of the world’s millionaires are 
enterpreneurs. 

-Editor. 
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LEADERSHIP IS DYNAMIC 


M. Raghuramiah 


Very often we talk of good management 
and give credit to the group in general for the 
team spirit or the efficiency of individuals. But 
if we make an incisive analysis, at any given 
point of time, the response ofa group will be 
more due to a single individual who through 
his impact, creates a positive environment, 
where the members of the group get 
motivated. It can be a boss or sometimes it 
can bea peer or even ajunior member, who 
creates a niche for himself and attains an 
informal authority or power to create an 
opinion among members. It is this person who 
charges, motivates and directs activity of 
people towards set objectives and attain 
success. 

Our environment which has the legacy 
of strong culture, tempered with religious 
fervor, has spontaneity towards value-based 
approach. Humaneness is the key ingredient. 
An individual apart from proficiency in the job, 
who acquires this bent of mind and works 
through consistency and persistence, will 
emerge as a leader and eventually makes a 
success. Management principles apart, it is this 
approach of an individual, clubbed with 
systems and principles that steers ahead 
through people. It actually culminates in an 
aura of trust and concern, modulates the 
attitude of people and smoothly works for the 
objectives. 

Way back, the President of US, J F 
Kennedy made a profound statement, that 
“One man with courage makes a majority”. 

Though Kennedy states that an individual’s 
courage comes from courage, it actually 
comes from conviction, commitment and 
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values. His courage influences people and he 
finally gets acknowledged and proves a 
majority. History has too many examples 
where individuals with single--minded 
devotion and leadership, have proved that they 
are a force to reckon with, in leading, guiding 
and motivating people to act, through 
leadership. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the finest example 
of leadership at the national level who could 
touch the hearts of people with his value-based 
approach and principles of truth and non- 
violence and with a tenacity of purpose, 
achieved freedom for the country and 
rendered moral influence to people to shape 
their very personality. In the Corporate sector, 
JRD Tata too provided great leadership. It is 
remarked that walking the untrodden path, 
achieving the unimaginable dream and living 
the eternal vision, JRD Tata became a legend. 
Bill Gates at the global level created impact 
through computers and information 
technology. Gates is a leader of vision of the 
21st Century. 

A study of our experiences clearly 
indicates that ‘leadership’ is a distinct quality, 
which is more than management, and it has 
that unique quality of striking a trust and 
relationship with people, which creates 
wonders. A leader is a person, who can touch 
the mind and heart of people simultaneously 
with his vision, commitmentand devotion with 
empathy and he reaches everyone, empowers 
people to re-look into themselves. In dynamic 
leadership people become introspective, 
change attitudes and start as pro-active people 
to do what the leader wants. 
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Leadership is the key element in building 
teams, empowering people and making them 
cohesive. It is indeed a sort of net-working 
the leader develops, and there will be 
interaction between the leader and his people, 
and it will be an interactive atmosphere, 
striking at the root of transparency. 

A leader will empower each individual 
in totality of personality, social, economic and 
ethical. Very often, the totality ofan individual’s 
personality and aspirations are neglected. A 
leader develops a keen eye on the members 
of his team, listens, guides, directs and helps 
them to overcome their shortcomings and 
channelizes their potential. 

A leader is sensitized to the aspirations 
of people, gauges their pulse, against the back- 
drop of their culture, traditions and above all 
lays stress on values that are cherished. 
Keeping this approach, he builds relationship, 
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bonds people, fosters constructive interaction 
and develops empathetic attitude in the group 
as a whole. A leader stands as a model and 
he will be a worker amongst the group and 
steadily will lead the group to the set target. 

Being dynamic a leader keeps abreast 
on the happenings, and updates his knowledge 
and makes his members spontaneously accept 
that he is the essential ingredient for 
understanding, assimilation, efficacy and a tool 
for effective results. 

Hard work has no replacement. The road 
to success in any field has always been tough. 
So the dynamic leader puts in the mind of his 
members that achievement has been possible 
always, through consistent efforts, added with 
integrity, devotion and a careful planning. In 
short dynamic leadership is one which 
envelops the entire gamut of activities ofeach 
member. * 


ooo E a a 


THE VINTAGE OF POETRY 
(“All that is worth-remembering of life is the poetry of it” — Hazlitt.) 


K. V. Ramana Rao 


Life’s unheard melodies, its long lost mornings, 

Sentiments, “old unhappy far-off things”, 

Misssed paths, wasted hours, withered lips, quelled hopes, 
These sweetnesses dropping down Time’s mountain slopes— 


They are life’s sweet stirring vintage of poetry, 

They animate our life’s life-long puppetry, 

Poetry is dreams dressed in the Muse’s harmony. 

It shows how life’s cup is brimful with hemlock and honey. 
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SALUTATIONS TO THE SUPREME TEACHER 


Dr. G Lakshmipathi 


A good teacher is one who has mastery 
over the subject, a capacity to deliver the 
matter lucidly and with precision, who is aglow 
with love of teaching and affection to the 
taught. He beams with happiness as the 
student advances in knowledge. He 
encourages questions and clears doubts with 
ease and clarity. He not only instructs the 
students but also inspires them. He feels 
enriched and getsa fulfillment in the profession, 
proud to be a partner in the great enterprise 
of diffusion of knowledge. He feels the 
responsibility to help the student to develop a 
humanistic attitude, scientific temper, social 
responsibility, ecological awareness, self- 
discipline, concern for other people, tolerance 
and commitment to the welfare of the country 
and the people. He is conscious that the 
training he is imparting is going to change the 
character of the student and mould him to be 
aresponsible citizen of a free country and in 
turn change the nature of the nation to a better 
and healthier one. 

A good student has reverence for the 
teacher, devotion to the subject, an avidity to 
learn and an absorbing mind. He considers 
this a God-given opportunity and a training 
ground to develop his character and 
individuality along with acquisition of 
knowledge and skill useful for his future life. 
He realizes he should utilize the available 
facilities in the best manner. Every creature 
starts learning from the moment of its birth. 
Scientists tell us that the learning process 

actually starts in the gestation period itself. 
Puranas record that Prahlada, Abhimanyu and 
sage Ashtavakra acquired in this manner 
certain knowledge when they were in their 
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mother’s womb. For every creature born the 
mother is the first teacher, father is the second. 
Brothers, sisters and relatives follow next. As 
the child grows, friends and teachers in school 
and college play their role. There is a Sanskrit 
verse which reads: 


ACHARYAT PADAM ADHATTE, PADAM 
SISHYASYA MEDHAYA, 
PADAM SABRAHMACHARINYA, PADAM 
KALAKRAMENACHA. 


One acquires one-fourth of his 
knowledge from the teacher, one-fourth from 
own contemplation, one-fourth from 
colleagues, and one-fourth by experience in 
course of time. 

For an inquisitive person with an open 
mind the whole universe is a teacher. Every 
creature and object around and every incident 
and experience in life has something to teach. 
Some teach directly, some indirectly, some in 
a positive way and some in a negative way 
like the character ofa villain ina drama. Every 
experience acts as a teacher. Only a fool does 
not learn from his experience while the wise 
learn even from other’s experiences. 

The bee sucks the honey from the flower 
and helps in fertilizing it. As we receive help 
from others, we must help them in their need, 
is its message. The spider weaves its web ina 
corner of the house. Many times the web 
breaks or is swept away. The spider never 
complains, nor is it angry or disappointed. It 
weaves the web again and again patiently and 
carefully. Having completed the web it sits 
patiently in it waiting. The fly comes of its own 
accord to get caught in the web and provides 
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food for the spider. You do your job properly 
without animosity towards anybody and wait. 
God will reward you in time, is the underlying 
message. Birds fly happily in the sky amidst 
innumerable dangers and sing melodiously. 
With firm faith in Divine dispensation we can 
lead a happy life with a song on our lips inspite 
of all the vicissitudes of life, is the inherent 
message. Like this everything in Nature 
teaches us. We have to understand the 
message and spiritualize our lives. 

We should realize that it is God that is 
actually teaching like this through Nature and 
life. He has not deserted the creatures he 
created. He is closely watching and helping 
all the creation and is guiding it to its 
destination. He is teaching from outside 
through every object and incident and from 
inside as the Antharvani, the voice of 
consciousness. He wants us to be true to our 
nature and lead life according to His design. 
Whoever hears this voice of God and acts 
accordingly becomes a better person ever 
happy in life. Deeply involved in our daily 
problems we ignore His voice and refuse to 
listen to Him. Ego blocks our vision. 


The Vedic Rishi prays: 


HIRANMAYENA PATRENA 
SATYASYAPIHITAM MUKHAM 
TATWAM PUSHAN APAVRINU SA TYA 
DHARMAYA DHRISTAYE 

The golden lid covers the Truth. Remove 
the golden lid, O Lord, so that I can see the 
Truth- is the prayer. 

The human teacher also passes on to us 
the message of God. But unfortunately as the 
message passes through the human frame, it 
gets polluted with the ego, selfishness, 
ignorance and pride peculiar to that particular 

e. “All our scriptures suffer from double 
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decomposition,” remarked Gandhiji — first 
when the ancient sages who realized the 
Truths in their meditations transferred them to 
books; and second when commentators tried 
to explain the meanings and implications of 
those Truths. 


There is an oft-repeated chant: 


GURURBRAHMA GURURVISHNU, 
GURURDEVO MAHESWARAH 
GURUSSAKSHAT PARABRAHMA, 
TASMAI SRI GURAVE NAMAHA. 

God is the perfect teacher. He is the 
greatest guru, the guru ofall gurus. He is the 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, all wise, 
all-powerful. He is the teacher equally to the 
wise and to the ignorant. We bow to God the 
Supreme Teacher, is the meaning. 

The meaning of this sloka is popularly 
perverted to mean that the guru himselfis God 
incarnate in human form. Instead of 
considering God as the real guru, we are 
asked to consider guru as God and extend to 
him all the respect and devotion due only to 
real God. 

God exists in every heart. One’s own 
conscience is the perfect teacher. It is God’s 
voice. It is available to everyone and at all 
times. The advice given is special for that 
person, most suited to that moment and 
designed for the welfare of that individual. 
Welfare does not mean bodily or worldly 
betterment. I am not the body. I am the spirit. 
The advice is meant to lift me to a higher 
spiritual plane and not succumb to my lower 
nature dictated by the body, ego, desires and 
selfishness. 

One must train oneself to hear the inner 
voice and act accordingly. Whatever any 
Scripture or any guru may proclaim or instruct, 
one’s conscience should be the guide in 
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discriminating good from evil, virtue from vice, 
truth from untruth. With a rational outlook and 
following the dictates of conscience, one never 
commits a sin. 


BRAHMANYADHAYA KARMANI, 
SANGAM TYAKTWA KAROTI YAHA 
LIPYATE NA SA PAPENA, PADMA 
PATRA MIVAMBHASA. 

He who acts according to the Divine 
guidance without any attachment to the action 
or the fruits there of, remains free from sin 
just as the lotus leaf remains unaffected by the 
surrounding water. 

The main impediment to this is the ego. 
Ego is very subtle and assumes many forms. 
It even imitates God’s voice. To be aware of 
the ego is the only way to be away from it. 
Humility helps in overcoming the ego. 
Devotion means surrendering the ego at the 
altar of the Divine. No part of the body should 
rebel against the effort of surrender. 

There is an interesting incident in the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. His father was a pastor 
in a village church. As a child, Francis was 
going home from the school one day and his 
path led by the side ofa small pond. He saw 
on the edge of the pond a small baby tortoise 
basking in the sun looking this side and that. 
Led by achild’s instinct, Francis took a stone 
to throw at the tortoise. Suddenly he heard a 
voice, “Don’t throw the stone. The poor 
creature will die. What harm has it done to 
you?” He dropped the stone and looked all 
around to see who spoke those words. None 
was there. He took the stone again to hit the 

tortoise. He heard the same words again. He 
threw away the stone, ran home to his mother 
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and told her everything that happened. The 
mother embraced him with tears in her eyes 
and said, “My son, people call it the inner voice. 
But I say it is the God’s-voice. He is teaching 
you to lead a kind and good life. Learn to 
hear Him and do as He tells. You will be a 
good man and will come up in life.” Francis 
lived like that and became a saint in later life. 
God always teaches us throughout our 
life from outside through everything in Nature, 
and from our inside through our conscience, 
the inner voice. God is the greatest teacher. 


There is a guru vandana sloka in our 
scriptures: 


BRAHMANANDAM PARAMA 
SUKHADAM, KEVALAM GNANA 
MURTIM, 


VISWATEETAM, GAGANASADRUSAM, 
TATWAMASYADIGAMYAM, EKAM, 
NITYAM, VIMALA, MACHALAM, 
SARVADHI SAKSHIBHUTAM, 
BHAVATEETAM, VIGUNA RAHITAM, 
SADGURUM TAM NAMAMI. 

I salute that perfect teacher, the God of 
love, the giver ofall happiness, whose form is 
pure knowledge, who transcends the 
Universe, who is Infinite like the heavens, who 
is the Source of all creation, who is One 
without a second, who is ever Pure and 
unchanging, the eternal Witness of everything, 
who is beyond mind and thought, who is all 
Holy and Perfect. To that Supreme Teacher I 
offer my salutations. * 
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SOUTHERN AFRICAN LITERATURE -A PROFILE 


S. K. Mangammal Chari 


During the 1980s it was difficult for any 
creative writers and artists to find an audience. 
The male writers were in exile. Under the 
apartheid threats of harassment, censorship, 
house arrests, imprisonment; it was impossible 
for them to even think of writing a fiction or 
poems. Dennis Brutus had to write at ‘Robben 
island — Prison’ on toilet papers under 
pseudonames. Limited education, malnutrition 
were other causes for blacks to live in 
separation, added to their woes. Many Black 
Women suffered due to subjugation in 
domestic service and scarcity of funds. Rarely 
any woman wrote. But several women like 
Mirium Tlale of Soweto have published 
poems, short stories and articles. Though 
Mirium’s first story was banned the criticism 
of Amelia House appeared in print. Olive 
Shriener, at the beginning of the 20th century 
raised her voice from South Africa, impressing 
women in UK and USA on women’s rights. 
Her short stories named ‘dramas’ reflect her 
religious upbringing and stress on women’s 
need to work, to differ from banal. to create 


freely. 

Doris Lessing’s stories mirror the 
inequality of the society. The later novels 
known for her understanding of women’s 
issues, got international recognition. As a critic 
Nadir Gardiner is an advocate for the black 
writers of her society for their oppression and 
the inhuman treatment meted out to them. 

Besie Head, in her fiction, reveals her 
own sufferings as a coloured South African. 
shunned and driven away from her country 
deprived of hearing but teaching and learning. 
Her sketches of Botswana village women 
became popular. 

Other South African women writers 
gradually gained ground after facing obstacles 
and frustration to express their views. Their 
out cry is worth hearing. Finally it brought 
Independence to South A frica in 1994 when 
Mandela became the President. 


Ref: Role of Women in writing by Julie 
cS. * 


TN 


Mr. Jerry Friedman, a commercial photographer, interviewed and photographed several 
Super centenarians for his book ‘EARTH’S ELDERS - THE WISDOM OF THE WORLD’S 
OLDEST PEOPLE’. He mentions the case of DHAMACHAAGI, A 10-year-old Buddhist 
lama. He had earnd a doctorate in Theology at age 106. He had all his teeth. He had never seen 
a doctor in his life. Mild arthritis in his lower back is his only complaint. 

The lama was one of more than 50 Super centenarians, people who are at least 110 years 


old whom Friedman interviewed. 


-Source ‘The Hindu.” 


ISA Upanishad expects man to live for 120 years. According to the Bible Methuselah 


lived for 969 years! 
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INCULCATING HUMAN VALUES IN BUDDING ENGINEERS 


Dr. V Anuradha 


Morals and Ethics go a long way in 
moulding an individual. Human values are vital 
aspects of human endeavor, fora man’s well 
being in particular and society, in general. 
These human values distinguish a human being 
and put him ona pedestal. These subtle yet 
potential qualities add grace to a person 
walking on the virtuous path. Ina world where 
possessing such humanistic values is 
sometimes misconstrued as a weakness, an 
individual must keep on guard and march 
ahead towards the goal. 

With the growth of Science and 
Technology, the whole outlook of people 
seems to have changed trying to keep pace 
with the fast moving times. There has been a 
drastic change in the way of living and thinking 
of the people. The increase in technical 
knowledge has brought forth material 
prosperity, a mechanical and a materialistic 
view, leading to a slow yet certain, degradation 
of human values. 

Some problems posed in various spheres 

of the modern living create a disharmony and 
affect the very survival of humanity. In the 
wake of such threatening circumstances, there 
is an urgent need to revive our human 
conscience and renew our lost values. There 
is an ocean of knowledge in our ancient Vedas 
and Upanishads from which one can quench 
one’s thirst, take a dip into and come up with 
fresh vigour and potential energies to put back 
on track the lost values in the wake of 
modernism. Taking the best from both 
tradition and modernity, one can choose to 
opt fora perfect blend of living, cultured and 
chiselled, with the focus on a glorious path. 
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Our ancestors have left behind rich 
heritage, precious gems and pearls of wisdom, 
which are capable of kindling the subtle nature 
ofa human being — a perfect balance ofall 
virtues and noble qualities; provided, one has 
an inclination and a motivating drive to reach 
upto divine heights. 

Today’s students of technology need to 
be tailored to fit into a society, which is modern 
yet, value-based. This can be possible when 
they are educated in that direction so as to 
enable them to grow in full richness, witha 
balanced outlook of high technology and high 
morality towards life. For a human to develop 
in all spheres, there must be value-education 
which can enhance the development of values 
which play a vital role in building enterprising 
careers. In the absence of values, there may 
be a threat to the organisational set up. Rapid 
growth of technology and increasing 
competition are the causes for the selfish drives 
and unethical practices. 

Value education is finding its place in 
today’s corporate world as good business is 
based upon good ethics and sound values. 
This is becoming all the more imperative in 
today’s globalisation, when the whole world 
is turning out to be one whole global village 
where-in, qualities like mutual trust and 
cooperation, faith and compassion, sincerity 
and commitment, promote unity in diversity. 

Being abstract in nature, these subtle yet 
strong qualities cannot be thrust on students. 
They have to be nurtured and cultivated 
simultaneously, along with academics in an 
interesting way. It is upto the students to judge 
for themselves, particular ideologies and follow 
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certain principles of living. They may be 
encouraged to develop intellectual as well as 
emotional values and have a broad based 
vision of their duties, responsibilities and 
commitments. With a sincere effort and 
dedication, one can positively achieve the 
target. For this, one must have a stress — free 
mind, a composed nature and a service — 
oriented outlook. 

These simple yet effective mental 
capabilities can be possessed by every student 
by nurturing positive qualities. In the present 
scenario, it is very important to understand 
the importance of human values, the meaning 
and purpose of human striving, beliefs and 
ideals. One must be aware of the different 
concepts of Ethics like Environmental Ethics 
which teaches an individual to have ajudicious 
use of the natural resources to preserve and 
conserve environment, and Business Ethics, 
to have a fair means in corporate dealings and 
Work Ethics, which ensures a sincere 
approach towards work. 

The need for value education is becoming 
all the more necessary where-in one imbibes 
certain values, thought patterns, intenectual 
thinking, purposeful imagination and a strong 
and healthy mind. 

Students must learn not to develop 
arrogance, selfishness and aggressiveness. 
Instead, they must have in them virtues of 
humility, inquisitiveness and a motivation to 
learn, supplemented with healthy nationalistic 
feelings and eco-friendly attitude. They should 
imbibe the art ofa virtuous living inaccordance 
with the laws of nature. They should learn to 
respect and preserve our cultural heritage 
while fostering a scientific outlook and rational 
thinking. 

A student must possess qualities like 
Open mindedness, receptivity, obedience, 
tolerance, balance of mind, presence of mind, 
adaptability, reverential attitude towards 
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teachers and elders and a strong determination 
to excel. 

In today’s highly competitive world, the 
student must be on par with others in the race. 
Students should set goals to achieve great 
heights and have a plan accordingly — both 
short term and long term. Young students of 
today — the leaders of tomorrow, must set 
goals for themselves, so as to grow to be 
perfect citizens of our country. They must 
become great personalities having role models 
of high caliber and if necessary, change their 
outlook and life style to attain certain heights 
of great expectations. As it is nature’s way to 
be changing, it becomes a welcome change 
when it is for the good. The youth of the 
present day world can have a flexible attitude 
to the ways of the changing world, judging 
for themselves, the right and the wrong. Having 
their roots firmly fixed in our ancient culture, 
they may branch out to better avenues with a 
strong determination to bring back the lost 
glory of our motherland. 

To build a nation where there is 
everything in abundance with no deprivation, 
no in-equality or want for anything, every 
citizen must shoulder the responsibility of 
taking the duties expected of him or her 
sincerely. 

THIS IS THE RIGHT TIME for the 
students to plan their future when they are free 
of responsibilities, as they have doting parents 
to take care of them doing everything that is 
best, for their growth in all directions. 

THIS IS THE OPPORTUNITY for the 
students to blossom and be guided by their 
teachers and well wishers and take a right step 
ahead in the right direction. 

For these and many more such qualities, 
the college is an ideal platform to encourage 
and nurture the inherent talents and give them 
an exposure at all levels. * 
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JEELANI BANO — PRIDE OF HYDERABAD 


Rafat Farzana 


Jeelani Bano is one of the most famous 
writers in Urdu. She belongs to the city of 
Hyderabad and so her novels and short stories 
depict the social, cultural and political scenario 
of the place. According to Naseeruddin 
Hashmi, “In the beginning she wrote on films 
and then started writing fiction and at present 
she is on the list of top writers of India and 
Pakistan.” (Deccan Main Urdu 1963 P 1056- 
57) She was born on 14th July 1936 in 
Badayun in Uttar Pradesh. She inherited the 
literary talent from her father, a well-known 
poet Hairat Badayuni. She was brought up in 
a purely literary atmosphere. The. literary 
atmosphere and the visits of many progressive 
writers, Sajjad Zaheer, Maqdoom Mohiuddin, 
Raj Bahadur Goud, Jigar Murad Abadi, 
Krishan Chander, Majrooh Sultan Pun, to her 
house played an important role in developing 
her personality. She developed the hobby of 
reading right from her childhood. At an early 
age she read Sadat Hasan Manto, Ismat 
Chugtai, Meer, Ghalib, Iqbal, Gorky, Chekov, 
Maupassant, Bedi, Faiz, Majaz, Qurratul-Ain- 
Hyder, and Ahmed Nadeem Quasimi besides 
the above mentioned writers. The impact of 
these writers affected her art of writing and 
blessed her with maturity of thought. She 
wrote in her own style and she did not make 
any particular writer her ideal, She wrote her 
first short story in 1952, “Ek Nazar Idhar 
Bhi”(A Glance Hither). Her best-known short 
story, “Moum Ki Mariam” was published in 
the journal Savera, which was received with 
great warmth, both by the literary men of that 
age and also by the readers. Her first collection 
of stories was “Raushni ke Minar” and her 
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first novel was “Aiwaan-e-ghazal”. Her other 
novels are “Baarish-e-Sang”, “Nirvaan”. 
“Jugnu aur Sitare” “Naghme Ka Safar.” Her 
other Collections of stories are: Paraya Ghar, 
Raat ke Musafir, Roz ka Qissa, Yeh koun 
Hansa, Tiryaaq, Nayee Aurat, Sach ke siva, 
Baath Phoolon ki, are an addition to Urdu 
literature. She is a skilled writer. Her stories 
are an image of the social life of our era. She 
throws light upon the evils and ills of the 
society and politics. She picturizes boldly the 
downfall of the Jagirdari system and its causes. 
When she started her career as a writer the 
progressive movement was at its height. The 
jagirdari system was coming to an end, giving 
place to anew system. The peasants revolted 
against the jagirdars and fought for their rights 
and justice. The changing situation affected 
her thoughts and her literary talent. Every 
writer gets influenced by his age and period 
and we find a clear picture of the age in her 
works. The political, social, economical and 
cultural conditions of society have a realistic 
reflection in her works. Qamar Rais expresses 
the opinion, “Problems posed by the abolition 
of the Zamindari system and the rapid 
industrialization in the country have been 
consummately portrayed by the writers like 
Anwar Azim, Qazi Abdussattar, Iqbal Mateen, 
Kalam Hyderi, Jeelani Bano, Raza Sajjad 
Zaheer, Ram lal, Ratan Singh, Ghayas Ahmed 
Gaddi, Ahmed Yousuf and others.” (October 
Revolution: Impact on Indian literature- 
-Impact on Urdu Literature P 61) 

She covers in her novels and short stories 


the Diaspora feelings, social evils, exploitation 
of the poor, and the evils of the male dominated 
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society. Her, “Sukhi Ret” and “Mere Marne 
Ka Dukh.” are the best examples of her 
Diaspora writings, where she marvelously 
depicts the theme of alienation through the 
character, ‘Abba Ian,’ who seems to be unfit 
in the new atmosphere of Pakistan and longs 
to see Hyderabad. His feelings are recklessly 
ignored by the young generation that settled 
in Pakistan, whose purpose of life is decided 
by the “programme of the pleasure principle” 
(Sigmund Freud, Civilization and its 
Discontent-Hannondsworth: Penguin, 1964 
P163) and long for the absence of misery. In 
“Mere Marne Ka Dukh,” she creates a 
wonderful character Sadiq who goes to a 
foreign place to earn money but longs to return 
home and helplessly watches the change in 
his wife and parents as soon as they hear the 
news of his death. In no time the selfish 
behavior of his wife and parents give him a 
punishment, which is bitter than death. The 
character of Sitara in her “Agahi,” (Insight) 
works within the social and family restrictions 
without scanning the real nature of the 
members of the family, after realizing the reality 
of each and every one round her; she frees 
herself crossing the traditional barriers. Sitara 
suffers for no fault. She accepts Khalid even 
after knowing his affair with Rizwana. For 
Khalid it is a permitted pleasure where as for 
Sitara a stigma on her character. Thus the plight 
of women in the male-dominated society. Her 
stories “A Day In The Labor Room” and “A 
Cigarette Smouldering In The Ashtray” 
picturise women at the mercy of men, they 
are silent sufferers. Her stories show her 
concern for the injustice caused to women. 
esides being a social writer she is also a 
feminist. 
_,_ She isa live writer criticizing the social 
evils but never brooding over any aspect. Her 
works are, no doubt, satirical but she is never 
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didactic in her tone, she leaves it to the reader 
to judge what is right and wrong. She pries 
into the lives of middle classes of her 
surroundings but never peeps through the 
windows of her stories. She gives a realistic 
presentation of the characters within the 
cultural limitations. Most of her characters are 
frustrated in life but find a positive way in the 
end. Thus it becomes evident that the evils 
and lapses of the society can be broomed 
away. Her stories are solely objective. We 
do not find in them any subjectivity like Ismath 
Chugtai or any other Urdu women writers 
who write about their subjection to the wrongs 
of the family and society. Without letting out 
the stench of her burning, Jeelani Bano makes 
the readers smell the odour in their 
surroundings. She remains only a silent 
observer. According to Taqui Ali Mirza’ “The 
outstanding feature of her short stories is their 
essentially humanitarian approach, the quality 
of compassion, a deeply felt concern for the 
deprived sections of the society, specially. 
women.” (Foreword to The Alien Home and 
other Stories-Jeelani Bano Translated by 
Zakhia Mashhadi-2004 P xi) 

Her stories are neither sensuous like the 
stories of Wajida Tabasum nor burdened with 
the sophisticated and affected manners of old 
writers. Most of the women writers of early 
twentieth century before Rasheed Jahan (The 
writer of Angare) like Sughra Humayun; 
Sarwath Ara Begum had the impact of 
Deputy Nazeer Ahmed. They created humble 
women characters that were the embodiment 
of sacrifice and etiquettes. Earlier the two 
other women writers who got fame in 
Hyderabad were Madam Tayyaba Begum 
and Jahan Bano Begum Naqvi. The former 
according to Tasneem Rabbani Sahaba, was 
the writer ofa novel, “Anwari Begum,” “In 
which she depicted superbly the social 
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behavior of Hyderabad of her age and it was 
her aim to show the lapses of the superstition, 
orthodox behavior and spurious rituals of her 
age and tried to root them out by showing 
their ills,” but the latter simply copied the 
stories of Rabindra Nath Tagore and other 
English writers. (Tasneem Rabbani-Nazre 
Deccan-1929 P 69-72) 

Jeelani Bano used day-to-day language, 
most suitable to the characters. She writes 


about the oppressed but cannot be branded 
as communist writer. She does not carry any 
particular banner in her hands. Her approach 
is multi--dimensional, yet she can only be 
termed as a progressive writer. In 1960 she 
was awarded the Andhra Pradesh Sahitya 
Akademi Award and the Sovietland Award. 
The Haryana Urdu Academy gave her the Hali 
award in 1976. * 


Dee eee ees Le 


IF I COULD PRAY 


Srinivasa Rangaswami 


On the puja mat as I sit 

my palms joined in prayer 

a thousand voices crescendo 

to acluttered orchestra 

of shooting notes 

ina cacophony of competing claims 

that crash out like children 

after the long bell:- 

deafening decibels of desire, 

tugs of daily chores 

telephone bill to pay, laundry to be collected, 

the button to be fixed on the only ironed pant 

to wear for office; wisps of wandering thoughts 

to the past; the promotion list to be out that 
day 

and many more shredding, the unforming calm 
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and buffeting me in a tossing sea..... 


Do not our Puranas, I wonder, only mean this 

when they talk of rakshasa hordes descending 

on yagas by rishis in ancient forests, 

or wild beasts’ growl or lash of unleashed 
elements 

or celestial nymphs sent down to entice 

resolute men in penance: 


IfI could pray 

my prayer would be: 
Grant me, O Lord, that 
all my thoughts freeze 
upon Thy Lotus Feet. 
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IS EXPERIENCE A HANDICAP? 


G S. Rastogi 


“Wisdom is the daughter of experience”, 
said Leonardo da Vinci. He was the fittest man 
to distill the sum of his experience in this 
aphorism. He was a painter par excellence, 
sculptor, biologist, architect, engineer and 
above all an innovator who thought of wings 
to fly as do the birds. Certainly there is no 
substitute to experience. A man in any 
profession, medical, legal, engineering, 
teaching, writing, sports etc. discovers many 
subtleties and masters his craft with the 
passage of time. But as we advance towards 
the twenty-first century we notice, to our 
dismay, that today experience is becoming 
more and more a disadvantage, a liability as 
far as passing one’s experience to the next 
generation is concerned. In the fast changing 
present day world stability is the biggest 
casuality. The faster the change the lesser is 
the universality of experience. Even a 
professional has to constantly adjust and 
adapt his skills to the emerging new knowledge 
and techniques in almost every field else he 
stands the danger of becoming stale and 
outdated and his rich experience would come 
to naught. 

So we must guard ourselves against the 
advice of our elders or the scriptures. We must 
ponder over their words and follow them only 
when we feel convinced that their advice might 
help us in achieving our goals. 

__ Formerly the changes in different spheres 
of life were so slow, almost imperceptible, that 
the rich experiences of the elders were passed 
On to the younger generation, which profited 
them. Human behavior in society was 
unobirusively influenced by the experiences of 
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the older generation. Their accumulated 
wisdom became our heritage. But today the 
situation is very different. Science and 
technology is changing the pace of life so fast 
that it is nigh impossible to keep in step with 
these changes. Naturally they require constant 
adjustment with the new changes that affect 
our life and thought. Traditions and customs 
take generations to take root but now there is 
hardly any time for-that and the result is a 
general uprooting of the people from their 
moorings. They are left adrift. They are 
expected to plant their feet firmly on a 
constantly shifting ground. That is why the old 
values are losing ground and no new values 
are taking root. We stand ona crossroad not 
knowing which way to turn. 

Just as the industrial revolution had a 
devastating effect upon the lives of the people 
who were engaged in farming, cottage industry, 
small trade etc the experiences of their stable 
agricultural society were of little use to the 
youth who had migrated to the cities and thus 
lost their roots. They had to cope with an 
entirely new environment and new situations 
and conditions of existence. Life became very 
complicated. In their dealings with fellow men 
they had no precedence to guide them. Still 
they somehow managed to withstand-those 
changes for more than a hundred years. 

But towards the end of the last century 
the speed of changes accelerated at a 
tremendous pace. First ofall came the bicycle 
and soon after came the motor car and the 
aeroplane. Still the world managed to absorb 
these changes and the old values lingered on 
till the Second World War. Then the inventions 
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came thick and fast. There came into active 
use jet planes, supersonic planes, atom and 
hydrogen bombs, rockets, space ships, 
conquest of the moon, space station and 
serious probing of the planets, heart transplant 
and even cloning of the animals. The 
development of telecommunication, world 
wide web and information technology with e- 
mail and e-commerce have brought the whole 
world at our doorstep from where we can 
have whatever we want. The world has 
literally become a very small place where 
everything and everybody is within our reach, 
we have only to reach the electric button at 
our side. The experiences of the pre-war years 
were of little use to the post-war generation. 
Rapidity of change unsettles many of our 
convictions and beliefs go haywire. 

Today we can fly anywhere in the world 
within twenty-four hours. Anything happening 
in any part of the globe is splashed throughout 
the world in no time. The electronic media has 
brought all the continents into our drawing 
rooms. The programs of one country have a 
global viewership. Cultural, educational, 
economic and sports activities have a universal 
audience, if not actual participation. This, 
naturally, has a far-reaching impact on the day 
to day lives of the people. Of late advertising 
blitz has taken the people by storm. The 
younger generation has been thoroughly brain 
washed especially in urban areas. Some of 
the consumer items advertised on the small 
screen have almost acquired a cult status. 

Children no longer relish plain milk. They must 
have bournvita, ovaltine, complan, maltova or 
some other preparation. 

Different regions might like to preserve 
their cultural identity but in the fast paced life 
and television reaching the remotest parts of 
the world, there is an intermingling of the 
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cultures of the different regions of the world. 
There is fusion music. Even the very exclusive 
and highly disciplined Indian classical music is 
being cast ina new mould. Experiments are 
going on with such stalwarts as Pt. Ravi 
Shankar, Zakir Hussain, Shobha Mudgal ete. 
trying to give a new flavour to our classical 
music by trying fusion music, synthesizing 
Indian and western harmonies. Some of our 
well-known dancers, like Pt. Birju Maharaj, 
are trying to bring in some innovative patterns 
in our dance styles. Our film or light music 
which is very popular has a very healthy 
approach towards music. It is eclectic and not 
exclusive in its approach. Music directors 
have been using many western musical 
instruments along with the native ones. With 
the easy availability of cassettes from all over 
the world they are trying to use inter- 
continental tunes and rhythms and beats of 
many regions across the world in their 
compositions. Pop and disco music has 
captured the hearts of the people, chiefly the 
youth, by their sheer novelty. My point is that 
there is no use lamenting the values of purity 
and mystique of the past as the new, born out 
of the old, is also beautiful. May be it is lacking 
in durability but in the world of today who 
cares for durability so long as the thing is new 
and alluring. What if it lasts only a few weeks, 
months or years, it should be in fashion. 
Tennyson’s lines will never go stale: “Old order 
changeth yielding place to new.” 

Now if we go by the experiences of our 
elders what would become of us in this highly 
competitive world? They have not been able 
to come out of the moribund cliches like 
“break the will of the child else will grow his 
own”, early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man—” or “if wealth is lost nothing is lost-—” 
What the practical wisdom says today is just 
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the reverse. Psychology tells us that parents 
must build an atmosphere not of fear but of 
love and care around the child. The elders 
must not impose their will upon them instead 
they should be allowed to grow in an 
environment of freedom according to their 
natural talents. 

We have to agree with Maugham that 
money is the sixth sense or as Shaw says in 
Major Barbara that money means health, 
beauty, power, honor and poverty means all 
evil, ugliness, dishonesty, disease and squalor 
etc. No doubt the Bible tells us “It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye ofa needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God” but who pays any heed to such sermons. 

Though we have to take Shaw and 
Maugham with a pinch of salt in the last 
analysis they are right. Our elders used to say 
that money is of no value whereas one’s word 
or friendship or character matters a great deal. 
It is just the opposite in real life. We find the 
richest nations playing a dominant role in the 
chessboard of the nations of the world, no 
matter how they accumulated their wealth and 
power. In the same way we notice in our 
immediate neighborhood those who are rich 
wield the biggest stick. 

__ Similarly in matters of religion or morality 
itis enough to bow one’s head before a deity, 
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Buddha or Christ or any other saint or seer 
but in practice one has to observe rules and 
conventions that are practical and are in 
harmony with the current norms ofthe society 
we live in. Everywhere in the world they pay 
only lip service to the highest moral principles 
proclaimed by all the religions ofthe world as 
they are generally in conflict with the basic 
human nature. No nation or individual can 
afford to follow the precepts ofa great teacher 
in letter and spirit. Nor can one build a society 
based largely ona diet of spiritualism. Normally 
we act what we consider expedient or what 
suits us as members ofthe community. 

When the times qualitatively change they 
require a totally new approach to the 
problems of life. Today even Truth is no longer 
absolute or eternal. It is the “cash value” of 
an idea. William James says, “The true is the 
name of whatever proves itself to be good in 
the way of belief” In short Truth is pragmatic. 
In sucha scenario of constant change the old 
experience is bound to prove a handicap. It 
requires a new approach. The journey from 
the railways to the jet age of airplanes, from 
telephones to infotech and rockets is 
bewildering. So no advice of the elders or their 
experience of life is dependable. We must 
realize that everyone must bear his own cross 
and seek the way to his goal of life. 


Or SEE eee 


‘Freedom of the press usually means interference by government, but there is such a thing 


as interference by private interests. The fact is that a big industry owning a newspaper or a 
chain of newspapers cannot be said to give the press the kind of freedom public expects from 


it? 
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- Jawaharlal Nehru 
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FOOT PRINT 
Akhter-ul-Iman 
(Translated by Khaja Nizamuddin) 
On the half-asleep grass, I wish a thousand times to break the barriers 
The sad footprint is trampling, But this iron rope, 
The existence of dewy clothes. The loop of servitude, 
The showers of pearls absorbed in the air, Entangled my legs, 


Drizzling on the gloomy world in the night. Mingled with my blood 
[am mere a footprint of life; 


The traffickers of life disappeared Asign of beguiled joy. 
Where, not known. \ 
What kind of world that is There is no new horizon, 
With no beginning and no end Where these pale faces, 
Over stretched is the circle of day and night These skeletons, 
No end to fences, where I stood. Cannot be seen? 
I wish the arms of wind, be capable 
On the focus of sight, a mountain stands To show the new age, 
And gloom beyond it, is wider than the From the turning of life. 
mountain. * 
If] leap across, 
Nothing is there. 
There is neither life nor death. 
THE FISH FAMILY 
Noel King 
Were the fish as bored as I? two generations of fisher-people 
What did they do standing proud over me on this bank. 


other than swim ‘round’? 
They knew it wasn’t for me 


I stood in squelching too-big-wellies, when I didn’t excite 

my small rod pointing the water, at my small trout 

asmile pushing my face, I kept my mouth shut, 

hating this crap, like about Santa Claus, 

wanting to run around not fooled. The fish was placed 

like I usually did, at the end of my rod 

like the girls, my younger brother. when I wasn’t looking. 

But I was big, the eldest, , * 
must keep up the show, 
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ANAR KALI - THE TRAGIC HEROINE 


K. Vivekanandam 


Stands here an unforgotten tomb of 

(marble) marble bright, 

Shines in it a lone Cold fed Candle light 

But thou art man’s benediction of ages toil, 

Stands a weather beaten stain immemorial soil 

No habitation is there but utter solitude 

It is a memorial of an emperor’s ingratitude 

Numerous flowers of many a few grow 
around. 


They bloom and spread fragrance around 

Besides the tomb a brook slowly doth always 
flows 

Where cool winds ever tom was flow 

It is not a grave built for memory sweet 

It is a monument erected over a living maiden 
sweet 


She was a maiden bestowed with voice sweet 

Salim Akbar’s son was drawn by her voice 
sweet 

For him she sang and forgotten herself 


Akbar came to test her voice sweet and forgot 
_ himself 

Mad with love she followed Salim to battle 

She was kidnapped and sold in public like 
cattle 

Salim disguised bought her she got frightened 

Seeing him in reality later her face brightened 

They had to part and wounded he became in 
battle 

Her life was in danger and was brought to 
castle 

To make her mate Akbar refused 

To lead a life without her Salim refused 

Akbar finally resolved to behead them both 

But his servants refused to behead them both 

Anar Kali was sent away to a distant place 

She was made to stand, brick by 

brick was built over her in space 

Prince Salim mad with love rushed to the place 

Alas the Mason finished the work 


As he reached the place. 
* 


SSS nS 


‘News media in this country also give a distorted picture -------. | sometimes worry that 


the information media control the government. 


- Vice President Herbert H. Humphery, Georgia. 
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REALITY OF LIFE 


Dr. B. N. Sreenivas Rao 


We are not what we think, we are not 
body, flesh, mind, we are something superior. 
We are “Aham Brahmosmi” Sri 
Sankaracharya says in ‘Viveka Chudamani’, 
forall beings a human birth is difficult to obtain, 
Having obtained a human birth with soul, mind, 
mastery of Vedas to boot, it is foolish enough 
for man not to exert himself for self liberation. 
He kills himself by clinging to things unreal. 

The conviction of truth seems to proceed 
from reasoning upon the salutary counsel of 
the wise, and not by bathing in the sacred 
waters, nor by gifts, nor by hundred 
pranayamas. The man who discriminates 
between real and unreal, whose mind is turned 
away from the unreal, who possesses calmness 
and the allied virtues, and who is longing for 
liberation, is alone considered qualified to 
enquire after Brahman. A firm conviction of 
the mind to the effect that Brahman is real and 
the universe unreal, is designated as 
discrimination (Viveka) between the real and 
the unreal. 

So, for a seeker after liberation, the 
infatuation over things like the body is dire 
death. One can be in possession of everything 
but he should not think he is the possessor. 
Nourishing the body, is like crossing a river 
by catching hold ofa crocodile, mistaking it 
fora log. 

Extreme aversion to all perishable things 
and calmness, self control, forbearance, faith, 
devotion, shraddha, and meditation should be 
practised by the seeker of Brahman. 

Identifying the self with non-self is 
bondage and ignorance which brings pain and 
misery. This bondage can be destroyed 
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neither by weapons, nor by winds, nor by fire, 
nor by millions ofacts, except knowledge 
(Jnana) that comes by discrimination, 
sharpened by the grace of the Lord. 

Human beings are covered by five 
sheaths: ‘Annamaya Kosha’, “Pranamaya 
Kosha’, ‘Manomaya Kosha’, ‘Vignanamaya 
Kosha’ and ‘Anandamaya Kosha’ over the 
‘Atman’ which manifests itself through them. 
From ‘Annamaya Kosha’ (sheath) to 
‘Anandamaya Kosha’ the sheaths are 
gradually finer and finer. Knowledge consists 
in going beyond them by all means of regulated 
practice and austerity and coming face to face 
as it were with ‘Atman’. 

As said in Taittireya Upanishad, an 
aspirant of Brahma Vidya should never 
condemn or speak ill of these material sheaths. 
The body built by food is the first gateway to 
realize the “divine”. The highest knowledge 
of Brahman is obtained after crossing all these 
sheaths. 

Brahman being the ground and 
substratum of all, he is immanent even in 
contradictories. Whatever is perceived, 
intuited orimagined, all thatis Brahman. Whole 
universe is Brahman. 

Attention should be specially drawn to 
the fact that the universe is never non-existent. 
Brahmanis the all in all of the universe. Intuition 
of Brahman is not ofa transmutation of the 
universe into Brahman or a reflection of it. Just 
as it is not possible to correct the erroneous 
perception of snake in a rope: without the 
knowledge of identity between the super 
imposed snake and the actual rope: so also, it 

(continued on page 41) 
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FINANCIAL TRANSLATION OF MARKETING STRATEGIES- 
THE KEY TO SUCCESS OF BUDGET AIRLINES 


Iyyanki Srikanth 


History Of Evolution Of Low Cost 


Carriers: 


Since 1990, The LCC has evolved as a 
strong influence on the global airline and travel 
industry. In fact the rapid growth of LCC has 
reshaped the competitive landscape of airline 
industry all over the world leading to new 
market trends. This has significant impact on 
the consumer’s buying behavior setting up new 
trends in the buying experience of travelers 
with tremendous cost savings to the airlines. 

The agile model of budget airline is the 
new product created in the airline industry 


targeting a different segment of competitors. ° 


The introduction of Low-cost carrier has been 
helpful to successfully attract not only the 
leisure travelers but also the business travelers. 
The budget airlines are the conquerors of the 
regional airline market initially. Now due to 
increase of the competition the low cost 
carriers are even considering to operate the 
short-distance international routes. 

Initially many legacy airlines focused on 
survival, minimizing cash outflows and cutting 
fleets, jobs and capital investment. But the 
90’s changed the trend by making the airlines 
realize that the capacity cuts created supply 
and demand imbalances, which made them 
to progress by restructuring their overall 

usiness strategies. The emphasis slowly 
changed from enhancing revenues to reducing 
costs and offering value-for-money, 
particularly on short-haul markets. Airlines 
kept their costs in check and thus were able 
to profitably carry traffic in low-yield 
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environment and continued to prosper and 
increase their market share. 

The governments which were strict earlier 
have also deregulated their markets. They 
used to control the routes strictly increasing 
competition between the carriers, which has 
driven the industry towards a new scenario 
where the pricing has to be changed. The prior 
prices targeted the high-class customers with 
premium pricing strategies where not every 
one could afford to travel by air. The potential 
segment that could not travel by air was much 
higher than the segment which could afford it. 
This led the airlines to cut down the costs and 
increase the efliciency. Based on these factors 
the airline had to work upon the marketing 
strategies and restructure the whole business 
plan model. This led to “Evolution of 
Revolutionary Budget Airline Model.” 


Future Of Asian Air Traffic: 


The Asian air traffic is growing 
significantly attracting major players to enter 
the market, which is even boosted by the 
deregulations of governments. According to 
the survey done by Rolls Royce, the Asian air 
travel market is going to overtake North 
America within 15 years. Despite natural 
calamities the Asian operating airlines are quite 
optimistic about the future and the growing 
importance of Asian customers is reflected in 
the new aircraft programs. The survey even 
revealed that the world passenger traffic would 
grow by a factor of 2.6, representing an 
average growth rate of 4.9% per annum. The 
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fastest growing markets will be within (to/from) 
Asia. Overall, Asian traffic is expected to grow 
by 6.3% per annum, representing 32% of 
world traffic. 


Airline Industry In Singapore: 


Singapore being the hub of Asia is 
attracting large number of visitors. 67.4% of 
GDP is coming from service sector in which 
the main ingredient is tourism. The aviation 
Jandscape in the Singapore market has 
become intensely competitive with many new 
entrants starting their operations. Due to the 
increased growth of LCC which is leading the 
entire legacy airline into serious trouble, the 
airlines, which had an enviable profitability 
track record like Singapore Airlines are 
subjected to significant changes. It is driving 
the company to lower its cost base 
continuously by making it chronically 
unprofitable. Now itis not viable for the legacy 
carriers to depend on their past glory. The 
stimuli which is key driver for change due to 
the environmental changes is no longer enough 
for the legacy carriers. They are redesigning 
their business procedures to be more 
adaptable and customer friendly. 

Another underpinning vital factor that has 
a profound impact on the industry is the price 
fluctuations in fuel and it is making it very 
difficult for the airline and causing legacy 
carriers to seek bankruptcy protection. LCC 
have put more pressure on the legacy carriers 
to reduce their fares and costs. 

The financial problem the industry is 
facing currently is with the industry’s long-term 
adjustment to airline deregulation. The 

Financial axiom “Curse of Competitive 
environments” is making the organizations to 
seek exceptionally profitable projects. The 
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fundamental problem is that there is excess 
high-cost capacity in industry. Competition 
among air carriers will reduce such capacity, 

The airlines which are reaching growth 
stage in the product life cycle will make some 
of the carriers to merge with the leading 
carriers or undergo liquidation or get acquired 
by the other airlines in the shake out stage 
itself. The companies that are successful in this 
sector are opting for cost cutting techniques 
and are reducing costs if they have to survive 
in the industry. 

The airlines are gaining competitive 
advantage by effectively cutting down the 
costs and working upon their value chain. 
Whatever the cost advantage a legacy carrier 
may obtain, it does not effectively bridge the 
gap between the costs of the legacy carriers 
and the costs of the low cost carriers. 

The LCC are increasing their fleet and 
at the same time they are gaining access to 
new routes due to deregulation. They are 
offering IPOs (Initial Public offers) in order 
to fund their expansion plans. For instance the 
Valuair, an LCC operating from Singapore has 
announced that the carrier is aiming to launch 
an IPO in 2007--2008 to fund its expansion 
plans. The CEO also confirmed that the airline 
is “On Track” to break even by march-2006. 
The airline is currently operating twice to 
Bangkok and Hong Kong and once daily to 
Jakarta and Perth. It is seeking to launch its 
services to Eastern Australia, Northern China, 
i apan, Northern India, Pakistan and Middle 

ast. 


Emerging Budget Airline Industry: 
This shows that the budget airline 


model’s success is due to the changes in the 
buying behavior of the customer, which 1s 
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actually enhancing the financial viability of the 
organization leading to the shareholders wealth 
maximization. All these factors are the 
ingredients that constitute the evolution and 
success of the budget airline industry. At the 
same time the budget carriers are also facing 
severe threat from the competitors due to 
change of customer preferences. The 
companies are changing the original no-frills 
strategy of budget airline to that of providing 
good services for the purpose of customer 
retention due to increased competition. For 
instance the Pacific Blue and Jetstar are 
focusing on providing services like portable 
digital entertainment systems, “Video On 
Demand” to boost ancillary revenues and to 
compete for customer loyalty. 


Problem Of Legacy Airline Leading to the 
Formation of Budget Carrier: 


From 2001 to 2004 the airline industry 
encountered serious financial problems due to 
macro economic factors, which over predicted 
the travelers’ demands that affected the 
operating profit margin of the industry. The 
success of the airline in long over haul depends 
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on the aligning capacity with the demand. 
Otherwise it will lead to worsening the effects 
on the revenues by raising its costs. Not only 
this but the confluence of several events also 
affect the cash flows in the industry. Airline 
profits depend on the costs and the revenues- 
revenues on what a carrier is able to charge 
for the flights and the passengers traveling on 
it. The cost depends on factors like price of 
fuel, salaries, and wages etc. As the economies 
of scale could not be met, the costs exceeded 
the revenues which led to the downtum of the 
legacy carriers. 


Conclusion: 


In conclusion I would like to say that the 
success of the budget airline is a mix of the 
marketing and financial strategies taking global 
drivers into consideration. Needless to say, 
Airline Industry should always keep in mind 
Quality of Service with special reference to 
safety and on time performance. 

* 


ES 


(continued from page 38) 


is not possible to realize that there is only one 
reality which is Brahman, without the 
knowledge of identity between the world and 
the Brahman, through proper testimony. Ifone 
reads ‘Purusha Suktha’, one can get a clear 
picture. 
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The ‘reality of life’ is to know, search, 
experience and realize the infinite truth, the 
immortality in this mortal body by austerity 
and penance. * 
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THE QUEST FOR SELF IN NISSIM EZEKIEL’S POETRY 


G. Srilatha 


Ezekiel’s poetry started emerging from 
the post independence era. This poetry is of 
self-examination, self-criticism, and 
introspection. To him life is a journey, a 
pilgrimage consisting of departures, ventures, 
and arrivals. His poetry shows the existence 
ofan organic relationship between the writer 
and the place. 

The quest for self in Ezekiel’s poetry is 
implied by journey metaphor. The central 
metaphor of his poems is that ofa departure 
from the home; consequent desolation and the 
search for a new life, a look into the desired 
pattern of the future, as such the poem 
achieves an association of aii initially secular 


departure from the home with a finally religious — 


striving in the journey, the journey becomes a 
pilgrimage. 

In enterprise, a group of people 
undertakes a journey moved by noble 
aspirations, but it all ends in frustration and 
failure. The poet is trying to find his self, his 
identity through the journey of life. 

During the initial stage of the journey the 
pilgrims are unaware of the failures in life. Their 
minds are fit enough to face any dangers. But 
the innocence is lost and in the next stage of 
their journey differences arise “on how to cross 
a desert patch”. Intellectual opinions and 
arguments only lead to disintegration. In due 
course they forget their noble aspirations 

having lost their idealism. 

The paradox is that the goal they reach - 
realm of nature seems to be as hostile for the 
alienated pilgrims as the city from which they 
try to escape. But their shame and torment 
lead to the realization, which the poet reveals 
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in the last line of the poem. 
‘Home is where we have gather grace’ 


The last line of the poem effectively hints 
at the truth that the grace of fulfillment lies in 
the identity of the self with the object world. 


Poet, Lover, Bird watcher 

In this poem parallelism is drawn 
between the poet, the lover, and the bird 
watcher. All the three have to wait patiently 
to crown success. There is close resemblance 
among them in their search for love, bird, and 
word. There is no action but patient waiting 
to reach the goal. 

The patience of the bird watcher is 
rewarded when the bird is suddenly caught in 
the net; in Ezekiel’s poetry patience of the lover 
is rewarded when the woman is loved. 
Similarly if the poet waits till the moment of 
inspiration he achieves some noble utterances. 

The best poet always waits for words 
from the Centre of stillness before they 
articulate their experience. One has to travel 
in silence to the heart’s dark floor, the primal 
rivers of one’s consciousness, so that one 
could achieve the climatic moment. 


“In silence near the source or by a shore 
remote and thorny like the heart’s dark floor” 


Like the bird watcher the poetic self 
exercises a vigilant observation disturbing the 
silence of the situation as little as possible and 
let things happen and be recorded. Many 
times during this journey the poetic self courts 
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follies and mistakes, sheds illusions only to hug 
new ones but learns from experience and 
forges ahead to an alluring goal. 

Thus we see poetry for Ezekiel becomes 
the endless quest for identity and a metaphoric 
journey into the heart of existence. Quest 
essentially concerns how to live happily, 
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calmly, ethically as an integrated human being. 
To conclude I quote from Zsland where 
the poet is trying to find his way. 


“I cannot leave the island, 
I was born here and belong”. 


* 


A. V. Narasimha Rao 


The touching hand on my shoulder 

I turned round 

It was 

My father’s friend 

K OK k k k k k k 

Cycle! ° 

On a Sunday morning 

He satiated my yearning 

Took me to the ground 

With his lean but strong hands 

My father tapped my shoulder. 

Helped me ride happily 

Showed me how to mount 

And to pedal 

And to balance 

Overcoming ups and downs 

Manipulating bends and curves 

He ran with me 

Panting and sweating 

Stopping only when felt O.K. 
eeling confident 

I continued 

I learnt and 

I succeeded. 

It was funny to listen to 

The directions and instructions 

The cautions and precautions on 
Ow to drive and strive 

How to maintain 

How to oil and 

How to clean the dust off. 
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And to understand what the cycle tells 
When it creaks 
When it groans 
When it moans and grunts 
He told me to handle it tenderly 
Lest it should rust. 
K K k k k k kk k 
I lost the cycle 
It was cruelly stolen 
The hand will never pat me 
I lost all the hope 
I lost all the courage 
Itis only i 
VOID 
O’ God! Save me. 
The directions and instructions 
The cautions and precautions on 
How to drive and strive 
Rang in my year 
I remembered 
The lean but strong hand 
That tapped my shoulder. 
Co e, 
Conie 
Continued to pour in. 
FORO k k kkk kk 
I turned round 
The touching hand of My father’s friend 
My father appeared in him 
The touch 
Assured and reassured. 
* 
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GLOBALIZATION 


Dr. T. S. Rao 


What is the truest definition of Globalization? 
Answer: Princess Diana’s death. 


Question: How come? 
Answer: 


AnEnglish princess 

with an Egyptian boy friend 

crashes in a French tunnel, 

driving a German car 

with a Dutch engine, 

driven by a Belgian 

who was drunk on Scottish whisky, 
(check the bottle before you change the 
spelling) : 

followed closely by Italian Paparazzi, 
on Japanese motorcycles; 

treated by an American doctor, 


using Brazilian medicines. 
This is sent to you! by an American, 


using Bill Gate’s technology, 

and you’re probably reading this on your 
computer, 

that uses Taiwanese chips, 

and a Korean monitor, 

assembled by Bangladeshi workers 

in a Singapore plant, 

transported by Indian lorry-drivers, 
hijacked by Indonesians, 

unloaded by Sicilian longshoremen, 

and trucked to you by Mexican illegals..... 


That, my friends, is Globalization! 


DREAMING EVE 
H. K. Kendall 


This sylvan dell wherein we dwell 
Speaks not of heaven nor of hell 

Yet lies between where faeries dream 
and dance their tip-toed visions well 


On through the night in candlelight 

Lit by the Moon’s own servants brightly 
Flying low and breathing slowly 
Mesmerized by Time’s own flight 


I lie awake at Lilith’s Lake 

Entranced by dancing moments 
Making Earth-met-Sky a lullaby 

Whose song unsung would surely break 
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My heart in twain, yet once again 
Dawn’s rose-lipped petals call my name 
And now I hear, enchanting-clear 
A Bell-so soft twill charm my ear 


I must away! Ere break of day 

shall steal my heart unto the Fey 
Though now I know my soul must go 
Where Love’s own bosom fears to flow 


Away, afar! Mom’s shining star 

will light the way for all who draw 

Through phantom depths with listless steps 
Toward mortal breath untouched by Death. 
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FOLK TALES AND NARRATIVE TRADITIONS OF TELANGANA 


Dr. M. Rajeshwar 


Folk art forms and their significance 


The study of folk literature is essential to 
understand the life and philosophy of the rural 
masses who constitute the great majority of 
Indian population. The beauty of their hearts, 
their longings and aspirations and their beliefs 
and convictions are codified in the folk tales, 
legends, songs and stories. This oral literature 
embodies the hoary wisdom accumulated over 
hundreds and thousands of years. For the 
simple villagers the orature provides active 
social and spiritual guidance, offers a practical 
philosophy oflife, and sets before them models 
and ideals for emulation. 

Telangana, which consists of the ten 
northern districts of Andhra Pradesh, is very 
rich in speech genres and folk narrative 
traditions. Prior to Independence, for various 
historical reasons, the people of Telangana led 
asecluded life which resulted in the evolution 
ofa distinct folk culture of their own. This 
region has not gone through the same phases 
of cultural transformation as the rest of Andhra 
Pradesh. Even to this day there is a touch of 
primitive freshness about life in Telangana. 
Added to this, a relative lack of individualism, 
Strong community bonds and the 
unselfconscious, spontaneous and emotional 
nature of the people have contributed a great 
deal to the growth of the folk arts including 
the narrative arts. Often sentiments like great 
good fortune reaching the audience or the 
patrons are attached to the performance of 
these arts. Thus even superstition played a role 
in nurturing them. 

Until the radio, films, and more 
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importantly the TV encroached upon their 
territory, the folk narrative and performing arts 
were the only source of collective entertainment 
and education for the villagers. There was also 
the leisure and willingness on the part of the 
villagers to patronize, appreciate and benefit 
from these arts. 

Most of these narrative art forms are 
traditionally practised by certain marginalized 
sub-caste groups who depend on the 
dominant communities for survival. Some of 
these important narrative communities are: 
Addamsingvallu, Veedhi Bhagavatulu, Budige 
Jangaalu, Chinduvaliu, Dasarivallu, 
Ganjikootivallu, Gollasuddulavallu, 
Gondaleelu, Jangaalu, Kakipadigelavallu, 
Koonapulivallu, Maladasarulu, Mandechulu, 
Matlevallu, Oggulu, Pichukakuntlu, 
Pondavulavallu, and Sharadagallu. Apart from 
these, there are also the non-caste specific 
teams such as batukamma teams, burrakatha 
teams, kolatam teams, and yakshganam 
teams. Depending on their traditional training 
the performance patterns and methods of 
presentation vary a great deal. 


Methods of presentation 


l. Short narratives (meant for a single 
presentation, e.g. Ellamma katha, Mallanna 
katha). 

2. Long narratives (presented over a period 
of 3 to 30 days, e.g. Katamaraju katha). 

3. Narratives presented by means of pictures 
(e.g. Kakipadigela stories, Pandavulavalla 
stories). ; 

4. Narratives presented through clay and 
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wooden figures (e.g. Mandechula stories). 

5. Stories rendered by two lead narrators (e.g. 
Oggu). Ao 
6. Four or more narrators donning various 
roles on the spot (e-g. yakshaganam). 
7.Single narrator, usually to the accompaniment 
of one or two musical instruments (e.g. Budige 
Jangam) 

8. A group of actors performing at a street 
comer (e.g. veedhi bhagavatam). 

9. A group of singers making a presentation 
clapping or striking sticks against each other 
as they go round and round (e.g. batukamma, 
kolatam). 


Current scenario 


The young men and women of the artist 
communities mentioned previously are now 
gradually switching over to regular professions 
because ofa combination of factors such as 
the indignity attendant on dependence, meagre 
and uncertain income, lack of patronage, hectic 
pace of life and above all the lure of gainful 
employment elsewhere. As things stand now 
these speech genres have reached the brink 
of extinction. They may as well disappear 
forever once the last practising members of 
these communities pass away. The 
government, the official electronic media and 
the Telugu University have been doing their 
bit to keep them alive but it is almost certain 
that, in the absence of full-time practitioners 
of these arts, they will eventually die out and 
disappear. In spite of the fact that these tales, 
legends and stories constitute a virtual treasure 
trove of wisdom, history and culture of our 
timeless past perhaps nothing can be done 

about saving them from extinction, given the 
| several constraints and compulsions. What 
however can be done at the present juncture 
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is to record them in performance and then 
compile, and archive them. This may, apart 
from offering the other regions of the country 
a glimpse of the richness of the Telangana 
culture, give the future generations of the region 
itself an idea of their folk culture and may at 
some point of time in future even encourage 
them to revive some of these arts. This has 
happened in the case of yakshagana in 
Karnataka, thanks to the pioneering efforts 
of Shivarama Karanth. 


A compendium of tales, legends and 
stories 


Some of the tales, legends and stories 
listed below are derived from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and other all India epics and 
puranas but they are often characterized by a 
significant variation on the original stories. 
Some are pure extensions of the epic and 
puranic tales. According to an estimate there 
are also at least thirty caste-specific puranas 
in Telangana. The origin of these puranas and 
non-derivative narratives is difficult to trace 
but it may be conjectured that they originated 
in the prehistoric past and have been 
transmitted orally from generation to 
generation, mainly through the medium of the 
narrative communities. There are also legends 
describing the glory and valour of local heroes 
and village deities as do those of the presiding 
deities of certain temples where fairs are held 
annually. Chirutala, yaksha (yakshaganam), 
oggu, natakam, and Jangam (mentioned in 
parentheses against some of the following 
entries) denote the main narrative modes of 
those particular stories. The entries that have 
no parenthetical explanation may be 
understood to yield to a wide variety of 
presentation styles. 
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Akkalabhairavi katha 
Anumula Brahmareddy katha 
Aremarateela charitra (yaksha) 
Balaraju 

Balasanyasamma 

Balavati katha 

Batukamma katha 

Bayyabai katha 

Beerappa katha 
Challapuramma katha 
Dangneya (natakam) 
Desinguraju katha (Jangam) 
Dharmangada (yaksha) 

Edla Ramadasu charitra. 
Ektang katha 

Ellamma katha 

Gavunada Bhallana charitra 
Gowramma katha 

Guruvunu Minchina Shishyudu 
Harabandiraju 

Jiyyarani katha 

Kalinga Maharaju katha 
Kambhojaraju katha (yaksha, Jangam) 
Kanakadurgamma 

Kanakatara (natakam) 
Kanthamati charitra (yaksha) 
Katamaraju katha 

Kollapuri Lakshmi 

Kondala Raya charitra (Jangam) 
Lakshmidevamma katha 
Madalasa Parinayamu (yaksha) 
Madanakamaraju katha 
Mallanna katha (yaksha, oggu) 
Mandata charitra (yaksha) 
Matapuranamu katha 

Maya Subhadra (yaksha, natakam) 
Mohini Rukmangada (chirutala) 
Mugguru Marateelu 

Mynavati 

Myravana (chirutala, yaksha) 
Nagadi Kooturu 
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Nalla Thangal katha (Jangam) 
Nallapochamma katha 

Patala Homam 

Peddadasu charitra 
Poleramma katha 

Pundmeeka charitra 
Radhabhai Kaloji katha 

Raja Hamsa 

Raja Nalaneela 

Rajakarlu 

Rambha Rampala charitra (chirutala) 
Renuka Yuddam 

Rukmabhai charitra (yaksha) 
Sanyasamma katha (Jangam) 
Sookshmanarayana (natakam) 
Sri Lakshmamma katha (Jangam) 
Stree Sahasamu 

Tabeluraju 

Veera Timmamma katha 
Vichitra Maharaju 

Virata Jangam katha (Jangam) 


A large majority of these tales and 
legends are not available in recorded form— 
written, taped or filmed—and therefore the 
need to record, compile and preserve them 
before they are lost forever. 


Conclusion 


Some research has certainly gone into 
this aspect of the Telangana culture as is 
evidenced by these scholarly works: Bigicharla 
Krishna Reddy’s Janapada Nrityakala, 
Nayani Krishnakumari’s Janapada Geya 
Gathalu: Nrusastra Vignanamu, G.V.S. 
Mohan’s Janapada Vignana Vyasavali, 
Mikkilineni Radhakrishna Murthy’s 
Teluguvari Janapada Kalaroopalu, 
Biruduraju Ramaraju’s Janapada Geya 
Sahityamu, and R.V.S. Sundaram’s 
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Andhrula Janapada Vignanamu. Although 
these studies are significant as critical analyses 
of the folk art forms, they cannot be said to 
have done much by way of recording and 
rendering in Telugu or English the tales and 
legends as highly readable texts. 

Therefore for the purpose of preserving 


these narrative arts the surviving members of 


the communities practising them should be 
located and their cooperation should be 
enlisted in recording the narratives on audio 


tapes and VCDs. After recording, these 
narratives should be transcribed and reduced 
to readable texts in Telugu and possibly even 
translated into English so as to give them an 
all India currency. Finally the materials so 
obtained should be carefully documented with 
detailed introduction to each of them and 
archived. Who knows, they might rise from 
there, Phoenix like, at some point of time in 
future. 


* 


WORLD HISTORY FACTS ABOUT INDIA 


The art of navigation was born in the river Sindhu 5000 years ago. The very word 
navigation is derived from the Sanskrit word Navagatih. 

Bodhyan first calculated value of PI, and he explained the concept of what is now known 
as Pythagorean theorem. In 1999 British scholars officially published that Bodhayan’s works 
date to the 6th century, which is long before European Mathematics. 

Algebra, Trignometry and Calculus came from India. Quadratic equations were by 


Sridhacharya in the 11th century. 


The largest numbers the Greeks and the Romans used were 106 whereas Indians used 


as large as 1053. 


According to Gemological Institute of America, up until 1896, India was the only source 


of Diamonds to the world. 


USA based IEEE has proved what has been a century-old suspicion amongst academics 
that the pioneer of wireless communication was Prof. Jagadishchandra Bose and not Marconi. 
The earliest reservoir and dam for irrigation was built in Saurashtra. 


Chess was invented in India. 


Sushruta isthe father of surgery. 200 years ago he and health scientists of his time conducted 
surgeries like cesareans, cataract, fractures and urinary stones. 

Use of Anesthesia was well known in ancient India. 

When many cultures in the World were only nomadic forest dwellers over 5000 years 
ago, India established Harrappan culture in Sindhu valley (Indus valley civilization). 

The place value system, the decimal system was developed in India in 100 BC. 
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A SAGA OF YOGA AS COMPASSION 


Dr. R. M. V. Raghavendra Rao 


Man is motivated by the search for 
happiness in the external world, and many are 
the worldly possessions in which happiness is 
sought — material possessions, power, fame 
etc. Ironically, none of these things affords 
lasting happiness which resides within the self 
only. At some stage or the other, man becomes 
concerned about the purpose of life which lies 
in self-realization, or discovery of the self, 
achieved through controlling one’s mind. 

The human personality has three aspects 
— body, mind and intellect — each one 
instrumental in discovering one’s essential 
nature, the self (Atman) within. The paths of 
action, devotion, and knowledge correspond 
to body, mind, and intellect, respectively. 

According to Patanjali, the father of 
Indian Yoga philosophy, “yoga is the control 
of thought waves in the mind”. The mind 
(Citta) has three components—manas, buddhi 
and ahankara. Since the manas receives all 
impressions gathered by the senses from the 
extemal world, aspirants of spiritual knowledge 
have to discriminate the impressions and shed 
ahankara, or the ego-sense, in order to realize 
the essential being, the self. And one who 
realizes the self is a yogi. 

Though many are the paths to become a 
yogi, thereby to achieve liberation from the 
bonds of worldly existence and salvation, 
ultimately, the paths — karma, bhakti, and 
8yana — are only apparently exclusive. There 
are hundreds of yogis who have imbibed a 

olistic approach to yoga to become yogis, 
or Siddha Purushas, and realized the fruit of 
their spiritual knowledge in service to mankind, 
transforming their powers into compassion for 
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the poor, destitute, disease-ridden, the hapless 
and helpless lot of human society. 

Prof. B Ramaraju’s Andhra Yogulu, a 
monumental and deeply researched work on 
the yogis of Andhra in 4 volumes chronicles 
the lives ofabout 200 yogis of Andhra spanning 
over seven centuries. 

A translation in English of the biographies 
of 35 out of the 50 saints of the first volume 
entitled Telugu Saints and Sages by prof. M 
Sivaramakrishna, was released on 11th May, 
2005. 

The saints and sages chronicled in the 
book all bound by the Upanishadic norm of 
perceiving Reality as “experienced truth”. 
“Kavi sees, saint/sage sees through the Reality 
that creates, sustains and dissolves all aspects 
of the world as an enacted leela of the Lord”, 
to quote Prof. Sivaramakrishna. The unique 
attribute of these saints however, is that while 
a yogi is entitled to, and, therefore, prone to 
limit his yogic accomplishments to his 
withdrawal from the world and secure his own 
salvation, the saints covered in this book are 
all karma yogis who embraced the world of 
“weariness, fever and fret” to redeem it 
through their gyana and all-encompassing love 
for the lord manifested in their acts of 
redemption of mankind. Hence, the holistic 
vision of their yoga. 

These saints and sages are a part of the 
recorded history spanning the period from the 
13th to the 20th century. That way the reader 
has a shared ethos with theirs, more and more 
in the case of those who are 
contemporaneous. 

Another significant feature of some of 
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them is their ‘folk ethos’ distanced from that 

of the classical and mythological rishis. These 

saints belonged to the sublime of the ordinary 

and the mundane, and established through 

their miracles, that the natural and the 

supernatural are mutually inclusive. They 
. recognized the sacred in the profane. 

The account of the galaxy of saints and 
sages commences with that of Sri Vidyaranya 
(1296-1386) a blend of a Vedavyasa, a 
Sankaracharya, a Chanakya and a 
Chandragupta, of wisdom, penance, will and 
action. He translated his Vedantic knowledge 
and the spirit of renunciation into activism for 
establishing a great empire and the spiritual 
regeneration of the country. 

Sripada Srivallabha (1323-1344), 
considered to be a reincarnation of Sri 
Dattatreya—the son of sage Atri and Anasuya 
—is the supreme example of an ascetic who 
renounced the love of his own embodiment 
and lived as a Siddhayogi, an Avadhuta, after 
mastering all the scriptures. Sripada became 
Sripada Srivallabha since his concort was the 
spiritual Yogasri Herself. His yoga manifested 
itself in his miracles which revived the dead 
and redeemed many by injecting faith and 
devotion in them. 

Vemana’s stature among yogis is unique. 
He was a ‘paragon of Vedanta’, a Nathayogi 
and a philosopher. Yet he was a rationalist and 
a humanist. He renounced the world after a 
life of sensory pleasures (Kama), only to 
expose the weaknesses and follies of human 
beings through his universal and timeless 

creative message enshrined in his “Vemana 
Satakam’ —a yogi who belonged and belongs 
to the multitude. 

Since yoga is the quest (sadhana) for the 
experience of realization of and union with 
Brahman, through various forms of yoga—Sri 
Pothuluri Veera Brahmendra Swami (1608- 
1693) a contemporary of yogi Vemana, 
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achieved Mahayoga, the greatest blend ofall 
forms of yoga. He was a seer of all times at a 
time, and like Vemana, he preached the 
universal message. 

In Sri Raghavendra Swami (1596-1671) 
of Mantralayam, we find yet one more saint 
in whom self-realization, transcendence, 
divine experience and compassionate service 
to society through gnana, bhakti and karma 
yogas attained an ideal blend. The uplift of 
the downtrodden and the illiterate fills every 
moment of the saga of this king of yogis, and 
an author of thirty three works. It is like the 
chanting of the Vishnusahasranamam. 

Sri Sadasiva Brahmendra Saraswati 
(1560-1750) and Sri Narayana Tirtha (1580- 
1680) belonged to the gnana, bhakti, vairagya 
yoga systems, however, with their stress on 
the bhakti aspect which they propogated 
through their Sankirtanams and Tarangams, 
respectively. 

A phenomenon in this galaxy is Trailinga 
Swamy (1607-1887), praised by Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa as the Moving 
Viswanath of Kasi. Extolled by Paramahamsa 
Sri Yogananda (1893-1952) in his 
Autobiography ofa Yogi, Sri Trailinga Swamy 
is the epitome of all the ashtasiddhis mentioned 
in the ‘Vibhuti Pada’ of Patanjali’s Yoga 
Sutras. The purpose-oriented miracles were 
just a part of his mission as a messaiah. 

Another evolved soul whose religion was 
truth, compassion and selfless service to others 
was Sorakayala Swami who sanctified the 
earth he walked on for 202 years (1700- 
1902). He was so named because he carried 
hollow bottlegourds for holding water and 
food. Thoroughly involved in the lives of the 
poor and the despised, this yogi utilized his 
yogic powers, through his innumerable 
miracles, to wipe their tears and initiate them 
into faith and devotion. 

That sainthood is not the exclusive 
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prerogative of men is proved by the immortal 
names such as Tarigonda Mites: 730- 
1817), Machilipatnam Dontulamma (1807- 
1932), and Adoni Tikka Lakshmamma 
(1815-1933). oP epee : 

Their uniqueness lies in their state of 
Jeevan Mukti (liberation in the here and now) 
attained through bhakti, flawless and 
unshakeable. Like Prahlada, they enshrined 
the Lord in their hearts and lived in meditating 
upon Him only, against all trials, :and 
tribulations. 

Tarigonda Venkamma or Venkamamba 
has become a part of the Seven Hills of Lord 
Venkateswara. Venkamma was a 
nonconformist. She weathered many a storm 
of tradition, convention and the way of living 
imposed by them upon a woman. She was a 
dauntless spiritual lone ranger whose devotion 
to the Lord was unshakeable. She 
transcended the physical and mental spheres 
of human existence and attained the spiritual 
communion with Him. 

Tikka Lakshmamma, a haggard looking 
woman, a butt of ridicule and ill-treatment, had 
an oracle-like tongue capable of foretelling the 
auspicious and the in-auspicious events in 
one’s life. She roamed the streets of Adoni as 
amad woman witha spiritual mission, till she 
attained salvation. 

__ Mention has to be made of Poodota 
Lingavadbuta (17th century), Kesavaswami 
Bhaganagarkar (1610-1 683) whose shrine is 
situated in Hyderabad, Sridhara Venkatesa 
zal (1635-1720), Guntur Nana Mastan 
(1685-1892), Sattenapalli Phiroji Maharshi 

1829-1 91a CATA Judge Swami 

1850-1915), Kurtalam Mouna Swami 

1868-1943),  Kottalanka Syed 
Ahmedalishaw Khadar Ali (1868-1948), 
Tandur Abdul Karim Shah Vali (1870-1947), 
Prakasananda Swami (1871--1962), 

avyakantha Vasishta Ganapathi Muni 

1885-1962) and Vadrevu Lalithananda 
araswati (1886-1951). 
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That paths are different but the 
Parmatman is the same is‘evidenced in sages 
such as Khadar Vali whose following covers 
a large number of Hindus too — the 
beneficiaries of the preachings and miracles 
of a great Siddha Master, 

Hatha yogis suchas Prakasananda 
Swami were compassionate towards all 
beings. es suffered when people suffered; 
their principle exemplified the prescription for 
being a Vaishnava as the one who is sensitive 
to the suffering of others that was dear to 
Mahatma Gandhiji. i 

A multifaceted personality, a yogi, who 
wag also asocial revolutionary was Ganapati 


uni. ; 
All these yogis practised the essence of 
the Bhagavadgita. They were a blend of 
Gnana Yoga and Karma Yoga. Such yogis are 
interested in the well-being ofall. 

In all these yogis the'greatest virtue was 
compassion. Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa 
says, “A holy man is freed from all samskaras, 
but the thought-wave of compassion stays with 
him to the last moment of his life”. The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad concludes with the 
thunder of the storm cloud saying, “Da! Da! 
Da! —Be self-controlled! Be charitable! Be 
compassionate!” 

The lives of all these siddhas constitute 
an epitome of compassion, the ultimate human 
virtue, a theological, religious and spiritual 
inclusiveness. Their lives: amount to the 
renaissance of a new-consciousness, desired 
and deserved particularly, by the suffering man 
of our times, who is in need of a spirit of 
universal consciousness against mindless 
materialism. . 


Gratefully acknowledging 


1) Prof. B. Rama Raju 
` 2) Prof. M. Sivarama Krishna 
3) Dr. Poranki Dakshinamurthy. 
z * 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NOT BECAUSE I LIVE TODAY by 
Dr Manas Bakshi, published by Script, 61 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Kolkata — 700 009, 
pages 84, price Rs 80. 

Dr Bakshi is among the prominent 
emerging voices on the English poetry scene 
in India today. He has already six volumes of 
poems to his credit, I Live Today is again, in 
the true Bakshian mould. 

What marks out Bakshi is his idiom of 
expression. He is skilled in mixing metaphors 
to come up with a heady cocktail of emotion. 
Poem after poem in this collection holds out a 
fresh cup of the heady drink. 

Bakshi is anguished and angered by what 
happens around him in our day. But, when he 
comes to speak about them, most of the time, 
instead of being directly specific, he uses 
suggestive symbols. For instance, in the very 
first poem 2000 A. D. it is plain what the poet 
has in mind, when he says: “The grief of the 
moring crow/ on the roof edge/ becomes the 
cat’s smile/ at the dinner table.” 

Further down, in the same poem, we are 
told - 

Nostalgia-moist memory 

Becomes a primordial bird 

On the wings ofa song 

Dwelling on the same saga of Ram and 

Rahim 

Around a field 

Teeming with sub-human com. 


It is obvious what the reference here is 
to, but how effectively it has been put across 
without a direct mention of it! 

In Bakshi the painter and poet join hands 
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to produce an amalgam of images and 
emotions. In Abstract, with a few broad 
strokes, the poet flashes the stark picture of 
the fate of lonesome girl in a lonesome village. 
In the same genre we have The Other World, 
Like a Poem encapsules a whole life in 
‘vignettes of/ Life and longings/ that man and 
woman interweave/ with all their earthly 
belongings’. Song of Time ushers us ‘into a 
new millenium/ embroiled in politicisation of 
crime/ legalisation of prostitution/ and 
computerisation of emotions’. 

The trilogy on the Indian Panorama isa 
set of powerful poems. In the first poem 
Democracy at the Cross-roads the poet feels 
concerned over the evaporisation of the hopes 
and dreams of the common man in the hour 
of freedom: 

In the second series, Gold-plated 
Independence the Poet looks at the disparities 
between the haves and have-nots. 

The third in the trilogy, Liberalisation and 
After, looks at the post-liberalisation scenario 
in the country. In this we have sarcasm, 
suppressed anger and social indictment, all in 
one, the poet’s visuals doing service for him. 

When it rains at Midnight is another fine 
poem representative of Bakshi’s art. When 
images coalesce with emotion, as here, we 
have a poem of incredible beauty and power. 
In this collection, we meet a human being who 
is troubled on the contemplation of the 
contemporary scene — with its chicanery; 
double-faced self-deception, declining 
values, a rapacious social order and his ow? 
helpless state of dichotamous existence. 

His message is revealed: “Poetry alone 
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fluttering its wings can safeguard nature, 
humanism and faith.” 


Srinivas Rangaswami 


“Culture Capsules: ANCIENT 
WISDOM - MODERN INSIGHTS” by 
Prof. I. V. Chalapati Rao, published by Sri 
Yabaluri Raghavaiah Memorial Trust, 
Hyderabad - Pages 163, Price Rs. 60. 


The author has aptly subtitled his book 
“Ancient Wisdom, Modern Insights” as 
“Cultural Capsules’. Just as pharmaceutical 
capsules encase small but strong doses of 
medicine, the author’s short essays on various 
subjects in the book embody powerful doses 
of social and spiritual values like selflessness. 
love through service, kindness and disciplines 
etc. According to Abraham Maslow, the 
famous American psychologist, man is a 
hierarchy of needs with biological needs at the 
bottom and spiritual needs at the top. And just 
as lack of biological need - satisfaction results 
in illnesses and disease, the deprival of spiritual 
needs and values leads to the diminishing of 
humanness in the individual and to such 
pathological conditions as dishonesty, hatred 
and greed. The author’s short essays, many 
of'them not exceeding two pages, eminently 
serve the purpose of injecting humanistic 
values in the minds of those who read them, 
enhancing their human potential and growth, 
and enabling them to attain higher possibilities 
of human nature. 

_ The book contains 54 essays on various 
Subjects like selflessness, courtesy, love and 
tts myriad forms, discipline, cheerful manners, 
Striving for the well being ofall, values taught 
by the scriptures and epics like Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, and messages of saints and 
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sages ofall religions. Each essay delivers the 
ancient wisdom ofall lands, ina most delightful, 
effective and accessible form and in an 
arresting manner. The following short piece is 
just a sample of the author’s impressive way 
of delivering the homily in the smallest space. 

Peas ‘Wealth is not measured by how 
much you have but how much you give.’ 
‘Fragrance always stays in the hand that gives 
the roses.’ “Sprinkle perfume on others, a few 
drops will fall on you’, we find plenty of such 
illuminating sentences in the book. 

The present day youth are vexed with 
the “pseudo-religion’ and “‘pseudo-secularism” 
devoid of any values or principles practised 
by men in public and private life today. If we 
accept, as a major educational goal of the next 
few decades, the awakening and fulfillment of 


‘ethical, moral and humanistic values in our 


youth, it is imperative that we make the study 
and practice of a “Science of Values” as part 
of the curriculum in schools and colleges. The 
author’s two books of “culture capsules”, the 
present one and the earlier one entitled “Art 
of living’ are eminently fit to be prescribed as 
course material in such a curriculum, which 
would emphasise humanistic values as the very 
foundation of true religion and true secularism. 
It is the practice in daily life of such a rational 
set of values as adumbrated in the author’s 
essays that can actively change society toward 
spiritual peace and social harmony. The book 
deserves the widest circulation: it is not only 
worth reading but is worth keeping by our 
side for constant re-reading and following in 
daily life. 

N. Sriramamurty 


ANUVADA DARSHINI by Dr. 


V.V.B. RAMA RAO published with financial 
assistance from the Ministry of H.R.D., Govt. 
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of Mysore. Printed by Vipla Computer 
Services, Nallakunita, Hyderabad. Pages 196 
Price Rs.53/-- 

Dr. V.V.B. Rama Rao, writer and critic 
has been in the field of translation for many 
years now. His ANUVADA DARSHINI is a 
mini treatise with model translations by him. 
The book is in two parts, the first dealing with 
the what, the why, and the how of the activity 
and the second with his translations of poems, 
old and new, long and short, classical and 
modern in metrical and prose-verse 
composition. Dr. Rao theorises briefly and 
follows up with the translated versions of 
select poems providing the originals also. 

Poetry is emotive thought expression and 
it does not lend itself easily for translation. But 
as the need is felt, poetry also is being 
translated freely these days. Apart from being 
well-versed in the original and target languages, 
the translator should possess poetic sensibility 
as well as sensitivity without which the delicate 
nuances of thought and feeling ingrained in the 
original cannot be successfully brought out in 
the translation. It has to be noted that no two 
languages behave with a one-to-one 
relationship in their lexical and syntactical 
aspects and this is true of Telugu and English. 
Dr. Rao succeeds to a very large extent in this 
exercise, generally speaking. He rightly states 
that “no translation can be final”. 

The translator frankly suggests alterations 
here and there for his translations because the 
activity is such that it demands improvement 
and innovation. 

The translator provides notes, brief 
explanations and also a short glossary at the 
end to help the reader with his work. The 
book gives more than a peep into this genre 
of the literary exercise and encourages 
enthusiastic translators to whom the book is 
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dedicated. Dr. Rao deserves kudos for his 
bold attempt. The cover page is pleasingly 
reflective and the print easy to the eye. 


D. Ranga Rao 


IN PRAISE OF PALGRAVE’S 
GOLDEN TREASURY by Dr. C. Jacob, 
published by the author. Printed at Nataraj 
Printing Press, Narasapur. Pages 38 Price Rs. 
25/-. 

Critics write on poets in prose, but those 
who write their appreciation on poets in poetry 
are rare. Here is a Jacob come to judgment 
using-the poetic muse as his vehicle of 
expression penning his musings in metre and 
rhyme and we do praise the poet-critic for 
the honour he deserves. 

Dr. Jacob, whose mother tongue is 
Telugu, composed more than a hundred 
poems in English making ita “‘satakam” in the 
true Telugu poetic tradition. Perhaps a scholar 
well--versed in Telugu and English languages 
and literature cannot avoid this harmonious 
blend. 

The poet-critic passes appreciative 


-judgement on nearly seventy English poets 


from Shakespeare down to Moore, admiring 
their thoughts and works which he had been 
reading and re-reading with great passion and 
love from the treasure trove of Palgrave. The 
poetic mind of Dr. Jacob wanders through the 
“rose garden of England” where the names of 
the poets “sound and smell sweet” to the poet. 
He weaves a “rose garland” of a hundred 
poetic blooms in honour of the poets he 
adores. 

Palgrave and the poet-critic “are lovers 
inseperable’ in Palgrave’s garden of poetic 
blossoms. So too are the author and the poets 
in Dr. Jacob’s poetic nursery. This is what Dr- 
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Jacob writes on Shakespeare: 

Such words of wisdom spring from your 

deep insight, 

As nature’s infinite book you read day 

and night.” 

He pays homage to blind Milton who 
immortalized himself“By bearing your Lord’s 
mild yoke through a long night’. As for 
Wordsworth “how much your words are 
worth is known by your name” and wishes 
that Wordsworth “were living at this hour.” 
On Shelley he writes: 

‘O sceptic, O atheist, O fearless Shelley 

I see you fall on the thorns of life 

bleeding” 

He defends Blake for having been 

dropped by Palgrave. 

But why, dear Palgrave, you blinked at 

Blake 
And his “Tiger, Tiger, burning bright’ 


Harold Pinter Wins Nobel Prize 
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Or his *“Defiled Chapel’ for its moral 

sake, 

May be a slip and with your leave, him, 

I now cite.” 

In the epilogue the poet says he would 
have found a place for himself among 
Palgrave’s poets had he been born in 
Palgrave’s time. For loving the fellow poets 
Dr. Jacob will find his name on the top of those 
whom Palgrave’s poets love. 

Here is the reviewer’s praise for the poet 
in question: 

O learned Justice Jacob, thou ardent 

lover of bards! 

How well have you woven thy comely 

poetic cords!! 


D. Ranga Rao 
* 


The Nobel Prize for Literature for 2005 is awarded to Harold Pinter, the leading 20th 
century British playwright. He wrote over 30 plays attacking tyranny and hypocrisy and 
championing the oppressed. His criticism of the American foreign policy is well-known. It is 
appropriate that in its citation the Nobel committee says: Pinter’s work “uncovers the precipice 
under every day prattle and forces entry into oppression’s closed rooms”. 


Academics Can Become Millionaires 
Prof. Graham Richards of Oxford University dismissed the idea that serious academic 
work and business could not go together-or that it involved too many ethical compromises. 
“My young colleagues can see that I have made a lot (of money) and yet I do normal work 
and have'nt sold my soul”, he said. 
- THE HINDU 


Itis a sign that University culture is changing. 
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4 READER’S MAIL 


“DEVOTED to Art, Literature and History, 
The TRIVENI has served three quarters of a 
century ; 

It aims to interpret the Indian Renaissance : 
Readers rejoice at its sweet resonances. 

It seeks to draw the cultured together 

That they may understand one another; 

The God of Love, Wisdom and Power 

On the TRIVENI.His blessings abundantly 


shower.” 
- B.Theodore, Narsapur 


“Your editorials are so comphrensive 
and educative, providing intellectual leadership 
to your readership.” 


- Dr. Srinivasa Rangaswami, Chennai 


“It is always a pleasure to receive 
TRIVENI and for me this has been going on 
ever since I remember father’s table with its 
neatly stacked journals. Naturally, this 
particular issue took me back to those early 
days in Andhra University because of Dr. 
Bhimasankaram’s article. I was very happy 
to read his reminiscences for I remember him 
too. The Prof. Smith tale is one of these 
familiar instances where truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 


-Dr. Prema Nandakumar, Srirangam. 


“ THOUSAND thanks for TRIVENI 
(Oct-Dec,05). Your article ‘TRIPLE STREAM 
Katrina-Lessons in Humanism and 
Environmental Care’ will remind peoples of 
the world limitations of humanity before the 
wrath and range of enraged Nature. They have 
exposed the arrogance of the might of Super 
power as totally futile and helpless one when 
Nature goes wild. This is a lesson all humans 
should take. Congratulations for your timely 
reminder to people all over.” 


-Pronab Kumar Majumder, Kolkata. 
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“ SINCE quality magazines/journals 
have become rare these days. I am happy to 
see a magazine like TRIVENI and its contents 
and became a Life Member.” 


-N. Meera Raghavendra Rao, Chennai 


“ GREETINGS of the season to the 
TRIVENI fraternity! I wish yet another 
prosperous New Year to India’s great 60 page 
cultural journal packed with so much 
information from not only established writers 
and critics but also the intellectual also in a 
variety of fields of human activity. Seen from 
multiple angles, this compact mosaic of 
cultural perspectives has profound symbolic 
significance. A great service that the journal 
has been rendering to its readership is providing 
an outlet to the budding writers and to 
professionals like scientists, government 
officials, and legal luminaries, in service or 
retired, with a flair for writing.. Smaller in 
looks than TRIVENI, THE INDIAN P.E.N. 
was indeed a distinguished journal, But, 
unfortunately it got bogged down in power 
struggles within the PEN Centre in Bombay, 
during Ezekiel’s prolonged illness due to 
Alzheimer’s disease, And we have known the 
fate of THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF 
INDIA which used to be so illustrious in 
Indian cultural journalism. Unlike such 
journals, TRIVENI is being kept up by all 
means by a team of selfless and literary- 
minded persons over the decades. May the 
Almighty give it unending life beginning with 
2006. 

- Prof. D. Ramakrishna, Warangal 


“THE issue (July-Sep, 05) contains 
very good articles and poems. The book 
reviews are really fine. I particularly like your 
editorial ‘Mass Media’ and Sir Arthur Cotton 
by A.V. Appa Rao. I also liked A. Satyavathi’s 
review of the book “The Walking Shiva of 
Varansi’ by Dr. V.V.B.Rama Rao.’ 


- K.M. Kale, Gondia (Maharashtra) 
JAN-MARCH, 2006 
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WHAT GREAT EDITORS AND CELEBRITIES SAID ABOUT ‘TRIVENI’ 


‘I am regularly reading TRIVENI. I am 
glad the journal is ane standards 
and noble ideals.” Mahatma Gandhi (1934) 


I greatly appreciate your self-sacrificin 
labours for conducting your periodica 
TRIVENI. It is what you call it, really a journal 
of Indian Renaissance. It is a fine specimen of 
our cultural enterprises. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Editor, ‘The Modern Review’ 
(Calcutta) 


The fine quan eay TRIVENI, a publication 
devoted to Indian letters, and in general a model 
of catholic editing. The Times Literary 
Supplement (London) 

TRIVENI, an admirable quarerly run by 
men whose fervent nationalism is beyond 
question. Anyone who wishes to know what 
Indian Literature is doing today, will do well to 
subscribe to ‘Triveni’. ‘The Spectator’ 
(London) 


I have read with ve interest and pleasure 
the issues of TRIVENI. I have found some of 
the articles in it very interesting and attractive. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 26.9.1928 


Justly claims to be the organ of Indian 
Renaissance movement. Excellent periodical 
which richly merits generous response as the 
exponent of all that is best and noblest alike in 
ancient and modern Indian culture. 
Sachdananda Sinha Editor, The 
Hindusthan Review (Patna) 


I am very much pleased both with the 
contents and _with the general appearance of 
the journal, TRIVENI. Annie Besant 


Triveni is a splendid production and easily 
the best magazine in India. K.M.Panikkar, 
Editor, ‘Swarajya’ aS) i and 

Hindusthan Times’ (Delhi Political 
Secretary to the Maharajah of Kashmir 


The journal is delightful both to the eye and 
the mind. The general tone truly marks the 
ndian Renaissance for which it stands. (Mrs.) 


Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya 


It is a pleasure, to read this beautiful 
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magazine, It will do credit even to the most 
rahe date American or Pial h publicist. 
ditor, ‘The Indian’ (London) 


Very interesting publication. 
(Chicago) Par 


A magazine of such rich contents our to 
be able to make its way into every cultured 
home in India. To read TRIVENI is certainly 
a pleasure, to subscribe to it is perhaps a duty. 
‘Swarajya’ 


‘Unity’ 


India is a land of ephemeral publications, 
but we trust that fortune will be kind to this 
venture, for it is one of the first, if not the first, 
eae that can lie beside the best of any 
part of the World with credit. ‘Theosophist 


.Men who have a bias for culture cannot 
easily suppress this journal. ‘Janmabhoomi’ 


For a large clientele of men who want to 
be up-to-date in India this is very good, and no 
one dare say he has wasted a moment on the 
reading. ‘The Star’ 


Another has been added to the list of 
Magazines published in Madras. The 
newcomer, however, is more welcome than 
most. It is admirably designed. ‘Madras Mail’ 


.. A high class journal devoted to Art 
Literature and History is a rarity in India an 
TRIVENI supplies a long-felt need. ‘Daily 


Express’ 


____ The Magazine is bound to be a great force 
in the deve opment and the study of Indian 
culture and other cultures also. The articles 
are profound and learned. A magnificent 
Journal. ‘The Mahratta’ 


TRIVENI is something which was our 
speed During our younger days, we were 
fed on it like mother’s milk. P. V. Narasimha 
Rao (2002) 


Highly spoken of also by ‘The Hindu’, 
‘Justice’, “Andhra Patrika’ (Madras), ‘Indian 
Daily Mail’ (Bombay) and ‘The Leader’ 
(Allahabad) 
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Dr. A. Rama Krishna Rao 


Y. Prabhavati 


M. G. Narasimha Murty 
Dr. Y. V. S. S. Murty 


M. Raghuramiah 


Dr. G Lakshmipathi 

S. K. Mangammal Chari 
Dr. V. Anuradha 

Rafat Farzana 

G S. Rastogi 

Dr. B. N. Srinivas Rao 
Iyyanki Srikanth 

G Snilatha 

Dr. T. S. Rao 

Dr. M. Rajeshwar 


Dr.R.M.V.Raghavendra Rao 


Heather Kathleen Kendall 


K. V. Ramana Rao 
Srinivasa Rangaswami 
Dr. Manas Bakshi 
Noel King 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. of English & Head of Humanities & Social Sciences, 
JN T U College of Engineering, Hyderabad. 

Head, Dept. of English, St. Ann’s Jr. College for Girls, 
Hyderabad. 

Retired Principal, 

Vice-Chairman, Alkali Metals Ltd, Innovative Industrialist & 
Researcher. 

Deputy General Manager, Personnel, Indian Airlines Ltd, 
Hyderabad. 

Editor ‘Dharma Sadhani’, Hyderabad. 

Scholar and well-known Writer. 

Lecturer in English, Osmania University. 

Head, Dept. of English, L. B. College, Warangal 

Poet, Writer, Lucknow. 

Prof. Osmania University, Hydérabad. 

Management Development Institute of Singapore, Singapore. 
Lecturer, Vijaywada. 

From Sandiago, U. S. A. 

Asse. Prof. of English, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 
Assc. Prof. of English(Retd.), Bhavan’s New Science Arts & 
Commerce College, Hyderabad. 

Poet, Writer, Fair Banks, U. S. A. 

Poet, Hyderabad. 

Poet, Chennai. 

Poet, Bhadrakali, West Bengal. 

Poet, Springwood, Kerry, Ireland. 
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TRIPLE STREAM 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY 
I. V. Chalapati Rao 


“It is easier to write about money than 
to earn it, and those who acquire it make 
un of those who cnly know how to write 
about it”, said Voltaire, the great philosopher. 
Moneyless authors will say “After all it is only 
a medium of exchange on the basis of which 
the value of things is assessed”. “No man but 
a block head ever wrote except for money” 
said Samuel Johnson. 

Poverty makes us strangers to our own 
house but money brings us friends and 
relatives from all over the world. Money 
makes many things and covers a multitude of 
defects and sins. The best tribute made to 
money was by Somerset Maugham, the 
famous writer who said: “Money is like the 
sixth sense and you cannot make use of 
the other senses without it”. Even William 
Shakespeare made Iago say to Roderigo in 
‘Othello’, a great play: “Put money in your 
purse, fill thy purse with money...... therefore 
make money”. Mammon is the god of money 
and without his blessings nothing is possible 
in this world today. Why do all our godmen 
and ‘spiritual’ leaders go to America and 
establish their Asrams there? Why don’t they 
go to Africa where there is greater need on 
account of poverty and ignorance? The 
answer is obvious. 

Every coin has two sides—the obverse 
and the reverse. Sankaracharya said 
“Ardhamanardham” (Money is an evil). 
What he meant was, pursuit of wealth leads 
people into temptation and blinds them to 
ethical values. There is a pointed reference 
to money evenin PANCHATANTRA: 

Money causes pain in getting 
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In the keeping stress and fretting 

Pain in loss, pain in spending 

Damn the trouble never ending’. 

Money can only buy what money can 

- not happiness, sleep, wisdom, ete. 

Amusements but not peace of mind 

Books but not wisdom 

A clock but not more time 

- Companions but not friends 

Cosmetics and finery but not beauty 

Food but not appetite 

A house but not a home 

Medicine but not health 

A ring but not marriage! 

Jesus said “I have nothing at night. 
Nothing in the morning. Yet there is none on 
earth richer than I.” 

Francis Bacon said “Money is muck — 
not good except it be spread.” Money can 
buy only things that have face value but not 
depth and character. : 

Jesus Christ said “Jt is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of the needle 
than for a rich man to pass through the 
gates of heaven”. When a rich man wanted 
to know what good things should be done to 
get eternal life, Christ said “Go and sell all 
you have and give the money to the poor”. 
Disappointed, the wealthy man went away, 
because he had many possessions! 

On another occasion Jesus denounced 
the cities of Chorazin, Bethsaida and 
Capermaun and was bitter against the scribes 
and the Pharisees. He drove the money — 
changers from the temple with a whip and cast 
out all those who sold and bought. 

Every one knows the story of Midas who 
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obtained from God a boon that every thing he 
touched should tum into gold. He thought that 
nothing could hold before gold! What 
happened was a great tragedy. His own 
daughter had turned into a statue of gold. 
Thomas Hood, the poet, wrote ‘Gold! Gold! 
Gold! Bright and yellow, hard and cold’. 
Horace, the Latin poet said “Money is a 
hand maiden if you know how to use it, a 
mistress, if you don t know it”. 

Demos, a research organisation of 
London surveyed fifty five countries in the 
world to find out in which country people were 
happy. To their astonishment they found that 
in affluent countries like U.K. they were not 
happy and in poor countries like Bangladesh, 
Azerbaijan and Nigeria they were happy. 
They concluded that money does not make 
people happy. Attitude to life, philosophy of 
life and faith will work as shock-absorbers 
and bring life-transforming readjustment to the 
changes and obstacles in life. 

Rockfeller, the billionaire philanthropist 
said “Any body who dies rich, dies 

disgraced”. Money is like manure. If you 
spread it around, it does lot of good. Like 
blood it should always be in circulation and 
not to be hoarded or accumulated. 

Easy money which is an-unearned gain, 
is the worst of all evils. The desire to become 


a millionaire overnight made the lottery-g 
flourishing business. People want today quick. 
fixes and instant money. That is why 
astrologers, palmists and fake godmen are 
thriving. Only a crackpot can expect to geta 
jackpot. 

However, there is beauty in earning 
money through hard labour or honest means 
and sharing some of it with our less fortunate 
fellow human beings. Professors of 
Psychology and Behavioural Sciences of 
Emory University of Atlanta (U.S.A.) made 
research and found out that lottery winners 
and persons who got easy money do not get 
satisfaction and real joy in life, and that “the 
brains of those who had to work for money 
were more stimulating. The subjects were 
more aroused when they had to do some 
thing”. Our Upanishads say “What you 
possess is not yours. What you give is 
yours”. Majority of people perceive nacre 
as silver, glass beads as gems and mirage as 
water. 

About political corruption here is an 
inscription on the tomb ofa politician: 

“Here richly with ridiculous display 

The politician’s corpse was laid away 

While all his acquaintances sneered 

and slanged 

I wept, for I longed to see him 

hanged”. * 


IMMIGRATION FROM EARTH 
Alladi Kuppuswami 


Vegetables are full of pesticides. So you 
cannot consume vegetables. If you boil them, 
it is said that the vitamins are lost. You are 
asked to take raw vegetables. That means you 
have to consume pesticides. Chickens and 
other birds’ flesh cannot be taken in view of 
the bird flu. You cannot drink water or breathe 
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air because they are polluted. Apart from these 
there is noise pollution. That is why scientists 
are trying to find whether you can go and settle 
on the moon or on planets. As the President 
has predicted in a recent speech, there may 
be migrants to Mars or other planets by the 
end of the 21st century, * 
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HINDUISM AND ISLAM 
Muhammad Shaik Ghouse 


Men are free and equal; each man has a 
right to live according to his own liking. But 
freedom does not mean licence. The 
enlightened religious view stresses that no one 
shall hurt the life, health or freedom of another 
person. It teaches values like self-sacrifice, 
benevolence, charity and service. 

The Quran says: ‘Nothing belongs to 
man for which he does not strive’;! ‘God does 
not change the condition ofa people unless 
they first change that which is in their hearts’ 
(13.11); ‘For each soul is that which it has 
eamed and against each soul is only that which 
it has deserved’ (2.286). Furthermore, ‘No 
bearer of burdens can bear the burden of 
another’ (53.38). As the Amritabindu 
Upanishad points out, ‘It is the mind alone 
that binds or frees a person: when it is attached 
to sense objects it binds, but when it is 
detached from them it frees.’? So, says the 
Bhagavadgita, ‘Let a man raise himself by his 
own self; let him not debase himself. For he is 
himself his friend and himself his foe.” Thus 
goes a proverb: Sow a thought , you reap an 
action. Sow an action reap a habit. Sow a 
habit, reap a character. Sowa character, reap 
a destiny.’ This is the reason why Swami 
Vivekananda says we are the makers of our 
Own destiny. ‘Mind is its own place and in 
itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven’ (Milton); ‘Heighten your personality 
through spirituality to such an extent that God 
Almighty may be pleased to consult you on 
What is to be done next? (Iqbal). Prophet 
Muhammad says in the sunnah (‘saying and 
doings of the Prophet’): 1) ‘The Muslim who 
lives in the midst of society and bears with 
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patience the afflictions that come to him is 
better than the one who shuns society and 
cannot bear any wrong done to him’; 2) ‘The 
believer in God is he who is nota danger to 
the life and property of anybody’; 3) ‘He is 
not a believer who takes his fill while his 
neighbour starves’; 4) ‘Live together: do not 
turn against each other. Make things easy for 
others and do not put obstacles in each other’s 
way’; 5) ‘All creatures of God form the family 
of God and he is the best loved of God who 
loves best His crea-tures’; 6) ‘O Lord! Lord 
of my life and. of everything in the universe! I 
affirm that all human beings are brothers unto 
one another’; 7) ‘Respect the ways of God 
and be affectionate to the family of God’; 8) 
‘The believers, in their love and sympathy for 
one another, are like one body. When any part 
of it is affected the whole body suffers. Thus 
as a community we have to live and behave 
like one physiological entity.’ 

The Prophet said three things were 
necessary to enter the Islamic faith: 1) to help 
others even when he is himself economically 
hard pressed; 2) to pray ardently for the peace 
ofall mankind; and 3) to administer justice to 
one’s own self (so self-responsibility is also 
the cardinal principle of Islam as it is of 
Hinduism). 

The teachings of Islam are a summation 
and consummation of the rudimentary 
principles of all revelations in their pristine 
purity nght ftom Hazrat Adam (like Adi Manu 
of Hinduism) down to Prophet Muhammad. 
The Quran says: ‘None of our revelations do 
we abrogate or cause to be forgotten, but we 
substitute something better or similar. Know 
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you nor that Allah has power over all things?”* 

Islam does not permit any gap between 
precept and practice. What is theonzed must 
be practised scrupulously. ‘You enjoin right 
conduct on the people and forget (to practice) 
yourselves, and yet you study the scriptures! 
Do you have any understanding?’ (2.44). 

- Though sectarianism is diametricaliy 
opposed to the true spirit of Islam, many sects 
with minor differences crept into the religion 
without touching its fundamental principles, 
such as one God (Allah), one book (Quran), 
one prophet (Rasul), one shrine (Kaba), one 
pilgrimage (haj) and one annual fast (Ramzan). 
“The believers are but a single brotherhood’ 
(49.10). 

The distinctive character of Islam is that 
it enjoins emphatically upon its followers to 
be true Muslims within and without the 
mosque and to lead their lives in consonance 
with the principles of the Quran and the 
sunnah. ‘O you who believe! Enter into Islam 
wholeheartedly, and follow not the footsteps 
of the evil one, for he is to you an avowed 
enemy’ (2.208). 

A person’s character depends upon his 
nature and nurture. Islam recognizes the fact 
that while food is a must for the strengthening 
of the body, prayer is essential for the 
nourishment of the soul. In Islam the criterion 
of a person’s respectability is his piety and 
purity, not pedigree, wealth, power or status. 
‘The most honoured among you in the sight 
of Allah is the most righteous of you’ (49.13); 
‘O you people! Adore your guardian Lord 
who created you and those who came before 

you, that you may have the chance to lear 
righteousness’ (2.21).- 
There are no idols in Islam and image 
worship is totally absent in mosques. Devotees 
offer namaz (or salat, prayer) only to the 


omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent Allah 
Islam aiso banished all false barriers of race 
status and wealth, and firmly believes that the 
entire humanity is united as one family before 
God called -through sa/at and haj. In fact, it 
wants to unite the whole of humankind under 
one banner. The tested tenets of salat and 
haj are efficient and effective in maintaining 
unity, equality and universality not only in 
theory but in actual practice in all times and 
climes. 

Prayer is an important discipline in every 
religion, but each religion has its own particular 
way of practising it. One thing, however, is _, 
common to all of them: regularity. As a Sanskrit 
saying has it, ‘Na sreyo niyamam vina; There 
is no good without order.’ In the Yoga Sutras 
it is said: ‘Sa tu dirghakala nairantarya 
satkarasevito drdhabhumih.’> Constant 
effort and great devotion are required in order 
to attain perfection. 

Islam requires its adherents to offer 
namaz five times daily at fixed hours. The 
practice is obligatory and not optional. 
Devotees who are in good health are expected 
to follow this prescription till they breathe their 
last, so that they can train themselves physically, 
morally and spiritually. Namaz consists of 
individual as well as collective prayer and is 
an effective device to integrate the entire 
community. Those who sincerely and 
devotedly perform namaz gain in qualities of 
head and heart and become usefull to society, 
while others lay themselves open to the risk 
of becoming sinful. A 

At the collective namaz performed in 
mosques no difference is made between king 
and subject, rich and poor, or learned an 
ignorant. All are treated equally and all offer 
prayers standing on the same carpet. This!s 
an established and inviolable rule. 
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There are some parallels between Hindu 
prayer and namaz. A Hindu prostrates before 
God touching eight limbs of the body to the 
ground (sashtanga/sarvanga namaskara). 
This is strikingly similar to the sijda posture in 
namaz. Although sarvanga prostration is 
disallowed in Islam, Muslims do touch the 
ground with eight parts of the body: the 
forehead, nose, two hands, two knees and 
two feet. In the different -postures of namaz 
too similarities with yogic asanas canbe seen. 
Among them vajrasana, called kha-i-da in 
the context of namaz, is important. Without it 
namaz is not complete. 

The Aaj is another instrument with which 
Islam has been able to banish every kind of 
discrimination between man and man. The 
manner of its performance as laid down by 
Prophet Muhammad under divine guidance 
eliminates all distinctions based on privilege. 
Distances are eliminated, differences are made 
conspicuous by their absence, and ample 
Opportunity is provided to the devotees for 
getting to know each other and for exchanging 
views face to face. The haj pilgrimage is such 
an effective institution that it has not only 
consolidated the ideal of universal 
brotherhood among Muslims but has also 
Promoted in them a sense of international 
citizenship. The Hindu idea of vasudhaiva 
kutumbakam is thus actualized in Islam. 

____ Just as there are points of resemblance 
in the religious practices of Hinduism and 
Islam, we also find parallels in the statements 
they make about spiritual principles. For 
example: 1) ‘Bhargo devasya dhimahi: We 
Meditate on the light of Gad’, says the Gayatri 
mantra. The Quran says, ‘Allahu 
nurussamavathi val ard: God is the light of 
the sky and the earth.’ Here bhargah and nur 
both mean divine light. 2) The Upanishadic 
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truth of ‘Ekamevadvitiyam brahma; 
Brahman is one without a second? is quite 
similar to ‘La ilaha illallah; There isno God 
except Allah’, when the latter statement is 
understood in its real spirit. Eko devah is 
another way of saying Allahu ahad (God is 
one’). 3) Jatasya hi dhruvo mrtyuh; Death 
is certain to one that is born’-so believes the 
Hindu. The Muslim knows that ‘Kullunafsin 
zaikhatul maut; Every soul shall have a taste 
of death.’ 4) The Hindu prays, ‘Tamaso ma 
Jyotirgamaya; Lead me from darkness to 
Light.’ So does the Muslim too: 

Minazzulumati illannur, My Lord, lead from 
darkness to light.’ 5) Hinduism says, ‘Sarvam 
khalvidam brahma; All this is verily 
Brahman.’ Islam says, ‘Wakanallahu bikulli 
shayyim muhita; God has surrounded all.’ 
6) The Sanskrit santih has its equivalent in 
the Arabic assalam. 

Ona more temporal level, our scriptures 
deal with human equality and its spiritual basis. 
Allliving beings have the same divine essence 
within; the same reality underlies all regardless 
of the outer differences. The Bahgavadgita 
says: “The fourfold order was created by Me 
according to the divisions of quality and 
action.” So ‘Know Me as the Knower ofthe 
field in all fields, O Bharata’ (13.2). In fact, 
‘Men of wisdom see with an equal eye a 
learned and humble brahmin, a cow, an 
elephant, or even a dog and an outcaste’ 
(5.18). The Mahabharata also speaks about 
the unity of the human race to this effect: 
‘Ekam varnamidam sarvam 

purvamasidyudhisthira; Kriya karma 
vibhagena catur-varnyam vyavasthitam. 
In ancient times all human beings belonged to 
one caste, O Yudhishthira. The four castes 
were formed owing to difference in their 
actions.’ The Quran says: ‘Kanannasu 
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ummatau wahida; Mankind is a single 
nation.” 

Now who isa really enlightened person? 
How do the scriptures describe him? One 
major criterion of enlightenment is a sense of 
equality. According to the Bhagavadgita, “He 
is a perfect yogi who sees everything equally 
and judges others’ pleasure and pain by the 
same standard that he applies to himself’*and 
“He who, established in oneness, worships Me 
as abiding inall beings, that yogi lives in Me, 
whatever may be the condition heis in’ (6.31). 
Such a yogi is called a sufi in Persian. Sri 
Ramakrishna says: ‘An ignorant person says, 
“Oh, God is there, very far off.” The man of 
Knowledge knows that God is right here, very 
near, in the heart; that He has assumed all 
forms and dwells in all hearts as their Inner 
Controller.” 

The enlightened religious attitude 
necessitates votaries to observe certain basic 
rules of good conduct. It promotes 
temperance and moderation in all aspects of 
life and inall spheres of activity (‘Eat and drink, 
but exceed not). The teachings of all 
enlightened religions are simple and 
understandable, though not always very easy 
to practise. They demand that the devotee put 
his discriminatory powers to use so that he 
keeps himself pure and strong in character, 
simple and frugal in habits, independent but 
loyal in social relationships, and thus become 
useful in public life. Hinduism exhorts its 
followers to ‘Speak the truth. Practise virtue." 
In the same vein the Quran says: ‘Do not mix 
up truth with falsehood, nor hide the truth while 

you know,’ 

We all know these things, but many of 
us hardly live up to them. It is as they say in 
Sanskrit: ‘Srnvanto pi na srnvanti, jananto 

pi na jananti, pasyanto pi na pasyanti. 
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Hearing they hear not, knowing they know 
not, seeing they see not.’ Only an enlightened 
eye sees properly. Says the Quran: ‘Summon, 
bukmun, umyun fa hum layargiun; (They 
are) deaf, dumb (and) blind, and will not come 
to the right path’ (2.18). But we must not lose 
hope. The Quran says: ‘Allah desires for your 
ease, He desires not hardships for yoy’ 
(2.185); “On no soul God places a burden 
greater than it can bear. It gets every good 
that it earns and suffers every ill that it eamg 
(2.2.86). We must press on with our efforts, 
firm in the faith that God will help us. 

Both Hinduism and Islam speak in 
unison, as it were, about the nature of God 
Hinduism holds that God is one, eternal and 
second to none. In the same spirit, Islam 
declares that “Allah is one. Allah is He on whom 
all de-pend. He begets not, nor is He 
begotten. And none is like Him.’ 

The specific name of the absolute and 
eternal God in Hinduism is ‘Om’. Having 
neither number nor gender, it is unique. No 
other sound represents God as does the 
syllable Om. The nameless, formless, 
changeless, omnipresent, omniscient and 
omnipotent God is signified by the Sanskrit 
letter Om. It is composed of three sounds, 4, 
u and m. The Bhagavadgita says: ‘Om 
ityekaksaram brahma; Brahman is the 
monosyllable Om.’ 

The same place that Om occupies in 
Sanskrit and Hinduism, the word Allah 
occupies in Arabic and Islam. This word too, 
like Om, has neither number nor gender, and 
hence is unique. No other word in the Arabic 
language represents God as does the word 
Allah. It too signifies the nameless, formless, 
changeless, omnipresent, omniscient and 
omnipotent God. It is also a composite of three 
letters, alif, lam and he. That is why it is said: 


SS 
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‘La ilaha illallah; There is no God except 
Allah.’ This is a fundamental beliefin Islam. 
This specific name ‘Allah’ is firmly established 
in Islam. Notwithstanding the minor 
differences among Shias, Sunnis and the 
seventy three sects, all Muslims strictly adhere 
to the specific name Allah for God Almighty. 
Just as Hindus believe that the syllable Om is 
the ultimate symbol of the Godhead, Muslims 
believe that the word A//ah is the name of 
God. 

Strange to say, the very appellations 
‘Hinduism’ and ‘Mohammedanism’ are both 
misnomers. The religion that passes under the 
name of Hinduism was not established by any 
human being or incarnation of God. It is the 
Religion Eternal. So it is proper to call it 
Sanatana Dharma. Actually, the word Hindu 
has more to do with geography than with 
religion and is not found in any of the authentic 
scriptures. The followers of Sanatana Dharma 
ought to be called Sanatana dharmis or 
Vedantins, as Swami Vivekananda said. 
Likewise with Islam. Prophet Muhammad 
never claimed that he established a new 
religion. He categorically said that it was God’s 
religion and not his. As the Quran says, ‘Surely 
the (true) religion with Allah is Islam.’ So 
the religion that Muhammad propagated 
should be properly called Islam, not 
Mohammedanism, and its followers must be 
called Muslims instead of Mohammedans. 

In one ofits final verses the Bhagavadgita 
Sums up the gist of all spiritual endeavours: 
‘Renounce all duties and take refuge in Me 
alone. I shall liberate you fromall sins, grieve 


not." It means the devotee should take sole - 


refuge in God and follow Him faithfully. It is 
the same with Islam too. The very word Islam 
Means submission of one’s will to the will of 
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God. A Muslim is expected to surrender 
himself to God and uphold the truth of the 
absolute unity of God. This eternal truth of 
Islam is called din-e-haq. 

Devout Hindus believe in the revelation 
of the Veda and try to follow its injunctions. 
In the same way, pious Muslims believe that 
the Quran is a revealed scripture and follow 
its teachings carefully. Thus, both should lead 
purposeful lives and become blessings to their 
respective communities. 
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‘Our age far surpassed all other ages 
in knowledge. There has been: no correlative 
wisdom with a sense of discrimination and 
awareness of the ends of the human life.’ 

-Bertrand Russell 
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REMEMBERING A COLLEGE BUS 
D. Ranga Rao 


Sweet Annapuma! thou lovely Medical College bus of Guntur town! 
Accept thou, this my simple song of gratitude dedicated unto thee 

For ever the medics remain indebted, girls and boys borne by thee 
Hail or storm, rain or sun, over the rugged Guntur roads up arid down. 


Colcur thou wert of lovely olive green, and seemed immortal! 
Snug, slim and pretty thou wert at first seen, I Pues to tell 

A ton ofman, paunch and all, for driver hadst thou at the wheel 
A real jolly old lad made rotund with many a hearty meal. 


True to thy name, O Annapurna! carried thou untiringly their daily lunch 

To college from men’s hostel, propelled by Bhim Rao, a veteran actor, 

Steaming sambar, spicy curries, tasty chetnies, sweet curds and apadstocrunch | 
In akshayapatras big, nutritious food for many a hungry would-be doctor. 


Darting forth from the hostels, with gusto on the dot 
Stopping for none, come what may, and making no halt 
Always on time, thou surely wert punstuality personifiec 
Ifthou were late, it was the erring students’ fault unqualified. 


Honk, honk, honk, honk, thy hoarse horn lustily croaked, 
Frightening pigs and pedestrians as thy way thou groped, 
Bursting wit giggling girls and buzzing boys, back and forth 
Hostels to col 


ege, hospital to hostels thy route went for troth. 


With a stout heart, to and fro, you made the} bold 
Caked and ecard and sweated under thy heavy load, h 

ue 1dle hands and nimble fingers plundered t 
Until you looked old and eTa viterly tattered ES an 


Age began to bow you down and break allant 

Many meand Of the medicos whine; in great Reena 
For many atime and oft thou wert hospitalized for repair’ 
And as they walked, prayed for thy sight and cursed thelr fate. 


Their elders assured repeating cunningly their f i 
Peveand weeks, months and years, on IO A rolled 
Old is gold” their well meaning elders wisely them consoled. 


~ You will have a new bus, nay not one, but two ere long” 


At last, the gods their prayers heard, silenced thei 
fem Apsara, an absurd name doubtless for a collega hus, 


Fled are thy charms, Annapurna dear. and 

A thing of the past thou art, though as o ae core 

get and Mohini, thy sisters, pretty and comely lasses.” 
ill tum into old hags, for sure, I swear, before time passes, 
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THE DECISIVE MOMENT 


Dr. Michael Miovic 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON died on 
August 3, 2004, at his home in Paris, France. 
He was 95 years old. Widely respected as 
one of the founding fathers of photojournalism 
and a pioneer in the art of photography, his 
pictures are admired for their spontaneity and 
mastery of form. A painter both at the beginning 
and end of his career, Cartier-resson took up 
photography in 1930 and went onto shoot 
some of the most memorable photos of the 
20th century. 

Cartier-Bresson always said his aim was 
to capture “the decisive moment”, that is, the 
essence of a situation or event that was 
unfolding before his eyes. Using a small hand- 
held Leica camera, and as little artificial light 
as possible, for four decades he roamed the 
globe catching human beings in the midst of 
action. From historic events, such as the 
funeral of Mahatma Gandhi and the rise of 
China’s Mao Zedong, to the smaller moments 
of workers relaxing or a family picnicking by 
the river Marne, he had a knack for being in 
the right place at the right time, and seizing the 
spirit ofthe moment. 

There was certainly a yogic element to 
Cartier-Bresson’s art. He loved perfection, 
and his quest as a photographer was to glimpse 
eternity in the fleeting instant. Inspired by the 
Philosophy of Zen Buddhism, he once said 
that his photographic method was to use his 
Open eye to look through the viewfinder upon 

e outer scene, while with his other, the closed 
eye, he looked within. It was, perhaps, this 
inward gaze that caught the Mother’s attention 
and led her to grant him permission to 
Photograph the Ashram in 1950. 
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When Cartier-Bresson arrived in 
Pondicherry on April 23, in time for Darshan 
on the 24th, he was in the midst of an 
extraordinary series of events. He had just 
come from Tiruvannamalai, where he had 
photographed Sri Ramana Maharshi leaving 
his body, and borne witness to the fireball that 
streaked slowly over Arunachala at 8.47 p-m., 
the exact minute ofthe sage’s absorption into 
the Self. On the 24th, Cartier-Bresson was 
to obtain the only photographs ever made of 
the Mother and Sri Aurobindo together at 
Darshan, and on the 25th he was destined to 
shoot the last living photograph of Sri 
Aurobindo, thus completing a remarkable 
trinity of final statements-Mahatma Gandhi, 
Bhagavan Ramana Maharshi, and Sri 
Aurobindo. 

By what grace or hidden design the 
Divine chose Cartier-Bresson to record 
India’s three greatest leaders/spiritual figures 
of the 20th century as they stood on the 
threshold of life and death, we can only 
speculate. But clearly the phenomenon has a 
profound inner meaning. When Cartier- 
Bresson arrived in Pondicherry in April 1950, 
Sri Aurobindo had been in retirement for over 
20 years, and had repeatedly declined 
requests to be photographed. In retrospect, 
we also know that Sri Aurobindo had already 
decided to leave the body, and was deeply 
engaged in two Herculean tasks: completing 
Savitri, and preparing for the first fully 
conscious descent into Death in the history 
of life. Ina very real sense then, Sri Aurobindo 
was poised on the edge of his own decisive 
moment. 
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Initially, the Mother only gave Cartier- 
Bresson permission to photograph the 
premises ofthe Ashram, as well as ashramites 
engaged in their usual activities. However, 
soon she allowed him to take shots with the 
Mother in the background, and as the trust 
grew, the Mother even let Cartier-Bresson 
take portraits of herself. Cartier-Bresson’s 
diary shows that he felt the Mother’s 
sweetness and kindness, and his photos of her 
distributing flowers certainly express this 


ty. 

Yet the greatest photos were still to come. 
On the morning of April 25, 1950, the day 
after Darshan, Cartier-Bresson went to thank 
the Mother for the favours granted, and to 
ask for one more permission to photograph 
Sri Aurobindo in his private quarters. 
According to Cartier-Bresson, he finally 
persuaded her with the statement, “I am only 
photographing the female aspect of the Divine. 
What about the male aspect?” In any case, 
the Mother consulted with Sri Aurobindo and 
surprisingly consent was given. 

From the mechanical perspective, the 
session was quick and quiet. Cartier-Bresson 
took about 10 minutes, during which time Sri 


Aurobindo impressed the photographer with — 


his complete immobility. In his diary from the 
time, Cartier-Bresson wrote, “The room was 
so neat and tidy and impersonal. Sri 
Aurobindo did not. wink an eye during the 
entire ten minutes I was watching him, he did 
not seem to belong to that impersonal setting.” 
During a interview in Paris, 40 years later to 
the day (25 April 1990), Cartier-Bresson 
recollected thus: “My impressions of the 
Mother—a power woman. Sri Aurobindo was 
very remote. I had ‘a tremendous meditation’ 
far away.” ; 
From the spiritual perspective, on the 
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other hand, Cartier-Bresson’s portraits of Sri 
Aurobindo sitting in his armchair are among 
the most substantial documents in human 
history. The side shots, in which Sri 
Aurobindo’s face is less prominent, are 
unproblematic, so we shall review these 
quickly. What one sees in these photos is a 
meditating sage who seems to have 
materialised on the film from the future. Sri 
Aurobindo barely appears to belong to this 
time and place: in the inner eye, one sees him 
as a bolt of frozen lightning on the verge of 
striking, or perhaps striking so continuously 
that one can no longer distinguish rest and 
motion; outwardly, it seems as ifthe chair itself 
is about to launch forward and fly. Time has 
ceased, and the Timeless is radiating out of 
Sri Aurobindo’s figure with diamond 
intensity... 

However, the frontal compositions are 
more perplexing, especially the head-on 
portrait, so we shall dwell on it further. The 
first and most obvious feature of Sri 
Aurobindo’s last portrait is that he is not 
smiling. Also, he gives no revealing gesture or 
motion of note, and the composition seems 
rather static. There is nothing here to suggest 
transcendent bliss, not even that distantly 
tender smile from the Beyond that Welling 
captured in his famous bust of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, shot only a few years earlier. On 
the surface, at least, Sri Aurobindo seems 
almost the antithesis of the jivanmukta that 
he was: his face is lined, his expression serious, 
and the atmosphere grave. This is not the 
delightful face of Krishna, rather the 
physiognomy of a warrior who has marched 
a thousand miles on foot and has yet, to 
borrow Frost’s famous line, miles to go before 
he sleeps. Even the Mother later comment 
that she was surprised by Sri Aurobindo’s 
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look, for it was not the ever-patient and sweet 
visage she had come to know and love. 
“He...he let go...” she said poignantly. 

And yet, I feel, there is a deeper message 
and a divine purpose behind Sri Aurobindo’s 
solemnity, and artistically the inner dynamism 
of this photo is only accentuated by the 
composition’s seemingly static weight. For 
what we do see in Sri Aurobindo’s bare, frank 
look is the face of the supramental Avatar 
preparing to confront Death, to plunge into 
the very heart of Darkness and sow there the 
first seeds of the Life Divine. Sri Aurobindo 
looks grave here because the moment literally 
is grave. Make no mistake, this is no light /ila 
of a God who does not feel the pain of human 
clay, it is the full conscious surrender of the 
Godhead who has become the death-bound 
suffering that we are. Truly, this last 
photograph of Sri Aurobindo is the modem 
expression of Christ on the Cross, only the 
passion is inner not outer, and the Lord is dying 
in order to secure for us life everlasting on 
earth, not in some hereafter. 

Speaking for myself, I feel that Sri 
Aurobindo’s last portrait has a unique power 
of spiritual healing. It is not an easy 
photograph to live with, granted, and during 
- my lighter moods and in the midst of my 
quotidian concerns I cannot bear to 
contemplate it deeply, for it isa profoundly 
serious testament. But when I am down, when 
lam feeling defeated, when I have reached 
the utmost limit of my endurance, then this 
photograph comes to me. Especially it speaks 
to me in my absolutely darkest passages, 
during those dire and decisive inner moments 
when it feels my-very soul is on the verge of 
relinquishing the battle because the world’s 

urden is too great, and my own failings even 
greater. 
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When I look at Sri Aurobindo’s last 
portrait in such times of critical need, then 
suddenly he looks different: I see that his face 
is my face, is every human face, is the Divine 
who has taken birth on earthly soil. I feel that 
his fatigue is my fatigue, is all human fatigue, is 
the Divine who has assumed the burden of 
human toil. I look into Sri Aurobindo’s left 
eye, and am taken in by the soft, receptive 
compassion of the divine Friend who 
understands my pains and errors because he 
shares them, whose sympathy is boundless 
because he walks right at my side and knows 
intimately every rock and pitfall on the Path. 1 
look into his right eye, and am met by the 
steady gaze of Wisdom that looks 
dispassionately upon the labour of ages and 
fills me with a calm knowledge that the final 
fruits of evolution are as certain as the failures 
of the moment now seem. I look again upon 
the lined visage of the great Warrior who has 
fought so much, endured so much, and a new 
resolve enters my soul. I think. “Well, since 
He has borne so much for me, | must give 
something small in return. I will go one more 
step forward on the path-in honour of Him.” 
And so my heart warms again, and my will 
returns. I feel the arm of the great Protector 
around me, and the grim predator of darkness 
that was stalking my soul recedes, banished 
by adiamond Light that shines out from behind 
one human face. 

This, for me, is the significance of Cartier- 
Bresson’s final portrait of Sri Aurobindo. It 
extends to struggling mortals the helping hand 
of an Avatar who otherwise might have 
remained forever impersonal and distant to 
us. For though Savitri and The Life Divine 
bring us glowing intimations from a brighter 
future, the weaker parts of us needed 
something else, too, this visual reminder that 
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the supramental Avatar was also human like 
us. He is not only above and beyond us, He 
is also with and inside us, feeling our feelings, 
fighting our battles, facing the same mortality 
we face. Evidently, Sri Aurobindo knew 
exactly what he was getting in Cartier- 
Bresson, and he decided the French 


photographer was the right instrument to 
convey the Avatar’s parting gift to a suffering 
humanity—a gift made all the greater by its very 
humanity. 


Courtesy ‘Mother India '-Dec, 2004 


x 


A THOUGHT ON FATHER’S DAY 


P K. Joy 


Iam wniting this from heaven 
To you my beloved children 
On this World Father’s Day 
The things I long wished to say. 


I don’t write to give you pain 
But wisdom I wish you to gain 
From the way I lived my life 
For you, hiding all my grief. 


I stood like a banyan tree 

Under me you lived carefree 

While my trunk was rotting in the coré 
With the strains of the burdens I bore _ 
With a very large family to feed 

And many a financial need, 

And with the rest and nourishment I lacked 
For I starved much, behind your back 


I fed you and dressed you well 

Sent you to decent school 

Raised you stretching my reach 

So much that it appeared I was rich. 


To earn more to meet obligations 

To god I made supplications. 

He showed ways of extra earning. 

They kept the candle’s both ends burning. 


My famished body I veiled in darned dress. 
Anguished mind laden with the stress 

And strains of struggles to cope with demands 
In feigned joy I concealed. You didn’t 
understand. 


My body thinned and failed. 


- Unwillingly, untimely I died. 


But soon you honoured me indeed 
By the positions you strugglingly reached. 


For my sacrifices I’m not at all sad 
Children! a father is next only to god. 


i) ee 
‘Nothing is more destructive of the 
respect for government and law of the land 


than passing laws which are not enforced.” 
-Hinstein. 
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“A PATIENT ETHERIZED UPON A TABLE” 
THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK 


Dr. P Padma 


Eliot’s The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock deals with the theme of alienation, 
which is an outcome of modern life. Before 
the out break of the First World War, English 
poetry which portrayed the crisis in modern 
civilization was a part of the social, economical, 
moral and intellectual crisis in England and 
Western Europe. In the words of Leavis, it 
represents a complete break with the 19th 
century tradition and a new start. 

In the modern society, people like 
Prufrock find it difficult to preserve their 
identity. Prufrock has a spiritual vacuum. He 
endeavours to improve his position in the 
society by better clothing. The poet brings out 
a contrast between the early life of Prufrock 
and his later life. He, like Hamlet, oscillates 
and easily drifts into a reverie. Heis unable to 
meet women and make amorous advances. 
In a way, he is drowned in the sea of reality. 
Through certain powerful images, the poet 
brings out the identity crisis of Prufrock. 

Prufrock’s passivity is portrayed by 
means of the image ofa patient etherised upon 
a table. In the words of the poet 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against 

the Sky 

Like a patient etherized upon table; 

__. This image reflects the twentieth century 
Scientific advancement in which man has lost 
his essential identity and is at the mercy of 
Science for the restoration of that identity. In 
the words of George Williamson: Prufrock 
Sees evening in the aspect of etherisation, and 
the metaphor of etherisation.....suggests the 

€sire for inactivity to the point of enforced 
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release from pain. 

The evening stands for Prufrock’s 
sickness and the colour which can express 
this idea is yellow, the traditional colour that 
symbolizes disease and decay. 

In the room the Women come and go 

lalking of Michelangelo. (13-14) 

Common women without any 
knowledge of art discuss the great artist 
Michelangelo. They cannot estimate the value 
of the artist. Prufrock selects a place for his 
destination, the place that cannot solve his 
emotional problems. This again denotes the 
hypocrisy and the snobbery of the modern 
city dwellers. 

The poet finds fault with the modern 
urban society and its mechanical ways of living 
that leads one into the world of illusions and 
to the loss of one’s identity. An excessive dry 
intellect and the lack of emotional experience 
account for the shallow and the self-evasive 
behaviour, which produce a sense of 
boredom. So like an able surgeon the poet 
wants to operate on the ulcer of the present 
society. 

Oh! do not ask, “What is it?” 

Let us go and make our visit. (11-12) 

This shows the need for meaning in life. 
It also suggests one’s decisiveness to act but 
what is despicable is inactivity. 

The GAS that rubs its back upon 

the window - panes, 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle 

on the window - panes, 

Licked its tongue into the corners of 

the evening, * 

Lingered upon the pools that stand in 

rains, 
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Here ‘the imagery of yellow fog’ throws 
light on the inactive mental state of Prufrock. 
The words ‘cat’ and ‘yellow’ suggest inactivity 
that evokes in him a feeling of the loss of his 
personality. Cats are not active during the 
daytime. ‘Yellow’ signifies Autumn and 
withering Spring. Night follows.evening. Night 
is a symbol of death. Naturally, the ageing of 
Prufrock is not ‘he right time for love affairs. 
Williamson makes the following observation 
on the imagery of fog and cat: 

With the fog as a cat, we have another 
reflection of his mertal state; desire which 
ends in inertia. If the cat image suggests 
sex it also suggests the greater desire of 
inactivity. The speaker sees the evening in 
aspects of somnolence or of action lapsing 
into inaction, both artificial and natural 
slep and etherisation. 

Action or inaction, decision or indecision 
are concepts related to time. Here the time 
imagery is brought into the theme of mental 
indecision and the desire for escape. 

And indeed there will be time — 

For the yellow smoke that slides along 

the street 

Rubbing its back upon the window - 

panes; 

There will be time, there will be time 

Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and 

revisions, 

Before the taking of a toast ant tea. 

(23-39) 

These lines hint at the indecision of the 
protagonist who finds reliefin postponement. 
The reference of time sharpens the state of 
his mental indecision. Escape is good until the 
crucial moment when the question arises, 
Though the protagonist is indecisive, he says 
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that he may act in future. He acts not accordin 
to his wish but according to what others have 
made of him. So he is alienated from his own 
self and has become a man who has lost his 
sense of identity. He cannot take any major 
decision. 

In a minute there is time 

For decisions and revisions which q 

minute will reverse. (47-48) 

Convinced of his incompetence and 
impotency, he would prefer to compromise 
with time, which would be far easier than 
confrontation with it. He knows that time 
allows but little consciousness. Where the 
human breeds the inhuman and where thereis 
death in every moment of life. 

For I have known them all already, 

known them all 

-Have known the evenings, mornings, 

afternoons, 

I have measured out my life with 

coffee spoons; (49-51) 

Prufrock cannot face the reality. He fails 
to assert his true self because he has lost the 
redeeming features in his personality. He has 
become a play thing of other selves which hold 
him in complete sway such as arms that are 
white and bare, light brown hair, perfume- 
suggest the theme of fragility and superficiality 
of his life. The life of outward appearances is 
revealed in the following lines: 

And I have known the arms already, 

known them all — 

-Arms that are bracelated and white 

and bare 

(But in that lamplight, downed with 

light brown hair!) 

Is it a perfume from a dress 

That makes so digress? (62-66) 

____ Here he does not assert his identity. He 
instead, prefers to surrender his ‘self’ to the 
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will of others. What makes him digress is his 
own timidity and self-consciousness. His self- 
pity and self-disgust fill his inauthentic being. 

Prufrock finds that he is impotent. He 
does not see any means of making existence 
concrete. He has become used to regrets and 
hesitations to do things in his life. His lack of 
action is in a way a lack of self-realization. 
TS. Eliot in his selected essays on Baudelaire 
remarks that it is action that is important: 

So far as we are human, what we do 
must be either evil or good so far as we do 
evil or good, we are human; and it is better in 
a paradoxical way to do evil than to do nothing, 
at least we exist. It is true to say that the glory 
of man is his capacity for salvation, it is also 
true to say that his glory is his capacity for 
damnation. The worst that we can be said of 
most of our male factors from statesmen to 
thieves is that they are not men enough to be 
damned. 

The life around Prufrock is illusory for it 
presents a vision, a seeming perfect existence. 

And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps 

so peacefully! (75) 

The mind beholds a sense of contentment 
and the body is satisfied with such trivial things 
as “tea and cakes and ices.” Here one’s 
attention is distracted because of the ordinary 
things. The protagonist returns to the world 
of non-being to the world of misused 
Possibilities, 

Asleep... tired... or it malingers, 

Stretched on the floor, here beside you 

and me. (77-78) 

_ There are other images that suggest 
things that pass into his receptive 
Consciousness, 

After the cups, the marmalade, the 

tea, 

Among the porcelain... (88-89) 
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Perhaps it is a futile exercise on his part 
to attempt to know the universe. His buried 
life reaches a mock-heroic counterfeit, the 
miracle of history. The mocking voice of his 
rejected selfcan be heard through the historical 
imagery. 

To say: ‘Tam Lazarus, come Jrom the 
dead, Come back to tell you all, I shall tell 
you all’—If one, settling a pillow by her 
head, Should say: ‘That is not what I meant 
at all. That is net it, at all.’ (94-98) 

Prufrock does not make miraculous 
revelations but he resumes the time-ridden 
existence, a life of indecisions and revisions 
and hesitations, which characterize 
contemporary life. This is illustrated through 
the hair and peach imagery. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare 
to eat a peach? (122) 

Weariness overtakes Prufrock; 

I grow old... I grow old... 

shall wear the bottoms of my trousers 

rolled. (120-121) 

Like Hamlet, the prince of uncertainty, 
he cannot perform the action, which he may 
like to perform. 

A well-known critic like Elizabeth Drew 
says: 

Mr. Prufrock is an unromantic and 
unprincley Hamlet in a tragical, comical, 
historical urban drama where the prison is a 
divided self in the tortures of neurotic conflict. 
The love-song as the epigraph implies will 
never be uttered outside the infemo of his own 
mind and the ‘you’ and T’ ofhis soliloquy are 
the impulses within him to murder and create 
or to be or not to be concluding neither in 
suicide nor in the release of a chosen action 
but in the death-in-life of the abdication of will. 

In the last part of the poem, we see the 
image of drowning. The protagonist is 
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drowned in the sea of reality, reality of sordid 
and sophisticated life. Grover Smith says: 

The reminder of the poem moves 
towards the image of drowning...Henceforth 
Prufrock speaks of what would have happened 
and affirms the improbability ofa favourable 
issue to his suit of their clash with decorous 
commonplaceness and above all of their 
unacceptability because they would have 
brought exposure... 

This expression of Grover Smith is almost 
similar to the one expressed by George 
Williamson who says: 

The imagery of the sea, began with oyster 
shells, again emerges at this point. It is the 
imagery of his suppressed self... The lyric note 
comes with the erotic imagery of mermaids 
and the hair of the waves recalls the dawn on 
the lady’s arms. This watery, floating imagery 
involves the relaxation of all effort and offers 
a submerged fulfillment. 

Here the sea imagery is significant for it 
develops the theme of emotional frustration. 
We can possibly say that ‘you’ is not the lady 
or the second person in the poem. It shows 
the conflict in the mind ofthe protagonist. Here 
the ‘you’ is the amorous self which is 
suppressed by the timid self. It is to this 
suppressed self that Prufrock addresses and 
excuses himself. The song is divided between 
passion and timidity. So it is never sung in the 
real world. 

Towards the end, Prufrock’s mind fails 
to perceive the vision evoked by the singing 
of memmaids. So Prufrock turns to the world 

_ of purity, to see if reality could be discovered 
through fiction. The poet likes to ridicule the 
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sophisticated life of modern man who suffers 
emotionally. The poet seems to suggest that 
there is a need for the restoration of the full- 
blooded and natural being rather than the 
sophisticated man of today. F. R. Leavis 
almost reiterates this in his New Bearings. 

Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady are 
concerned with the directly personal 
embarrassments, disillusions and distress 
of a sophisticated Youngman. 

The life of the modern man who is 
conscious of his identity needs to be restored. 
Only then we can call our civilization glorious, 
If Prufrock is a representative of this 
civilization, he has also to restore his lost 
identity, otherwise both the man and modem 
civilization move towards damnation. 

The poem thus, throws light on the 
identity crisis of the modern man. Like 
Prufrock, the modern man cannot face the 
complexities in life. Like Prufrock, the modem 
man suffers from the loneliness and inaction. 
There is a chasm between resolution and 
execution. A wanton woman causes Hamlet a 


mental agony. The bare arms of the lady and - 


the perfume from her cause similar agony to 


Prufrock. Modern man’s inability to overcome 


his suffering, such social, moral or 
psychological elements is the most central to 
the poem. So the so-called modern 
emancipated spirit is in decay, We know this 
and so we get knowledge and help to reshape 
our lives, which are obviously in mora 
confusion, and to restore our unique moral 
identity. a 
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THOREAU: AN IDEALIST OR A PRAGMATIST? 


Dr. K. V. Raghupathi 


Before I turn to Thoreau and examine 
whether he was an idealist or a pragmatist in 
the context of his life experiences, let me first 
clarify the distinction between these two 
words. An ideal is an ideal existing in 
imagination realistic to the one who firmly 
believes in it and living init to perfect it. So, to 
the practitioner, it is satisfying and perfect but 
to others in general sense it is unrealistic and 
sounlikely to be achieved. Idealism is forming, 
pursuing or believing in such ideals. An idealist 
is an individualist to the highest degree. 
Though he looks eccentric and wild to the 
extemal world, for himself he appears perfect, 
perfecting the life. An idealist’s life contradicts 
the collective behaviour of the society in the 
usual sense. Idealism has no place inmodern 
politics. On the other, a pragmatist treats things 
in a sensible and realistic way. In the 
philosophical sense, pragmatism is a belief that 
the truth or value of a theory can only be 
judged by its practical results. In other words, 
a pragmatist is more practical, wishing to 
change and adapt himself according to the 
changing society. 

Looking at Thoreau after one hundred 
and fifty years, it looks as though were doing 
Post- mortem on his life. Even if it were so, it 
shows his prominence and the significant 
Contribution he had made to humanity not by 
virtue of his living singularly at Walden Pond 
às a protest against the decaying moral and 
Spiritual life that had crept into American 
society in his times nor by his literary writings 
& ei are less in quantity compared to his 
ey Emerson as his “simplicity” to 

the key word by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
en he was alive, experimenting with life, 
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he was ignored as an eccentric and was not 
taken seriously. But his death created a deep 
impact on humanity that soon he was regarded 
and recognised as one of the towering literary 
personalities in human history, again not so 
much for his writings as his “simplicity”. No 
wonder such anignored personality with his 
“simplicity” had made a deep influence on 
Gandhi, Tolstoy, W.B. Yeats, Chekov, the 
British Labour Party and scores of other 
distinguished personalities in the world. 

His idealism derived not only from his 
understanding and just reaction to the 
decaying American society but also from his 
reading and understanding of the Eastern 
scriptural texts. Thoreau started to read 
oriental literature much earlier in life than 
Emerson. He graduated from Harvard College 
when he was twenty years old. At Harvard 
he read English, Greek and Latin classics 
which included Milton, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Homer, Horace, Seneca and Juvenal. We 
have no record that he read any Indian 
literature at Harvard, but in Emerson’s study 
in 1841 he found and read with enthusiasm 
Sir William Jones’s translation of The Laws 
of Manu (1794), and other Hindu works. In 
his Journal he wrote with zest, “when my 
imagination travels eastward, and backward 
to those remote years of the gods, I seem to 
draw near to the habitation of the morning, 
and the dawn at length has a place. I 
remember the book as an hour before 
sunrise.” (Journals I, P.261) Manu, according 
to Hindu Shastras, is considered the 
progenitor of mankind. He became Menes in 
ancient Greek. Plato, based his Republic on 
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Manu’s teachings. “I know ofno book,” writes 
Thoreau in his A Week, “which has come 
down to us with grander pretensions than 
this.” He terms it as “one of the most 
attractive of those ancient books” that he has 
ever come across. In the 1843 issue of The 
Dial, he published selections from the Laws 
of Manu in an extensive article of ten pages. 
Later inA Week (1849) he presents a lengthy 
dithyrambic commentary on it, in which he 
says, “It belongs to the noontide of the day, 
the mid-summer of the year, and after the 
snows have melted and the waters evaporated 
in the spring, still it speaks freshly to our 
experience. It helps the sun to shine and his 
rays fall on its page to illustrate it... 
By 1842 he had read Charles 
- Wilkinson’s Hitopadesa which appealed to 
him for its intrinisic wisdom in the garb of 
pleasure. “It is always singular, but 
encourging,” he writes in the Week, to meet 
with common sense in very old books, as the 
Hitopades of Vishnu Sarma; a playful wisdom 
which has eyes behind as well as before, and 
oversees itself.” In 1845, only after leaving 
Emerson’s house, Thoreau read the Bhagvad 
Gita which became one ofhis favourite books, 
and which went deep down his consciousness 
and gave him a new birth. In fact he carried it 
to Walden Pond. He exclaims in Walden: 
“How much more admirable the Bhagvad Gita 
than all the ruins of the East:” In Chapter XVI 
he writes: “In the morning I bathe my intellect 
in the stupendous and cosmegonal philosophy 
of the Bhagvad Gita, since whose composition 
years of the gods have elapsed, and in 
comparison with which our modem world and 
its literature seem puny and trivial.” InA Week 
he calls it “The New Testament”, “Remarkable 
for its pure morality; the best of the Hindu 
scripture, for its pure intellectuality.” Further 
he notes, “its serenity and sublimity have 
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impressed to the minds even of soldiers and 
merchants.” In the same essay he refers toit 
as “unquestionably one of the noblest and 
most sacred scriptures that have come down 
to us.” He continued, “the intelligent Hebrew 
will rejoice to find in it a moral grandeur and 
sublimity akin to those of his own scriptures,” 

In 1850 he had read parts of the Vedas 
probably Raja Rammohan Roy’s translations 
and John Stevenson’s translation of 
Samaveda. He eulogised them in his journals, 
The other Hindu scriptural texts he had read 
included: Sir William Jones’s translation of 
Shakuntala, Charles Wilson’s translation of the 
Sankya Karika in 1850, and of the Vishnu 
Purana in the same year; Wilkinson’s 
translations of Hitopades of Vishnu Sarma, 
Langloi’s French translation of Harivamsa 
which Thoreau put into English. In 1855 he 
received from an English friend Thomas 
Cholomondes, a veritable treasure-chest of 
44 volumes dealing with Hindu literature. All 
this goes to prove that Thoreau read a great 
deal in Indian literature, perhaps more than 
Emerson. 

The philosophical thought in the Hindu 
scriptures highly suited his temperament. 
Thoreau’s mind was intuitive and opposed to 
consistency, a death to the spirit. Horde says, 
“he valued imaginative insight more than 
coherent system.” With all his philosophic 
thought well grounded and moulded in the 


Hindu scriptural writings, he was never 


inactive. He never speculated things. He never 
preached them on the pulpit. Philosophy, in 
his usage, does not mean speculation or 
analysis of problems in thinking, but rather the 
intelligent shaping of one’s way of life. He 
wanted to prove and demonstrate whether 
man could lead sucha life of simplicity and 
contemplative mind in the physical world. This 
was his chief concern. In fact he went to the 
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Walden Pond with an object “to front only 
the essential facts of life.” Not merely this; he 
«wanted to live deep and suck all the marrow 
oflife”, the essence of life being spiritual, and 
not material. It was again for him neither 
spiritual nor material. He struck a balance 
without taking recourse to any extremity. At 
Walden, he evidently did his work to earn his 
livelihood and not lived on the biksha (alms) 
as the monks usually do. It was a great 
experiment with life in which he had 
succeeded. His intent was to make a 
satisfactory life for himself and next to go on 
with the reporting of his experiences for the 
benefit of humanity. This was his perspective, 
and he fulfilled it and the purpose was served, 
and he left the pond unashamedly with the 
same spirit he had occupied it. Thoreau 
believed that it was more important to live than 
to makea living, and life would be what it is if 
itis less mauled by multiplicity of wants and 
desires. His experiment at Walden was not 
the result of his economic thought, or to please 
himself or his contemporaries or much less a 
revolt against the society, but essentially a 
spintual thought. It is a spiritual confession of 
an American who wanted to discover the 
Purpose of his life, his own peculiar genius 
and having learned it, he lived the way he 
Wanted to live, though he was disliked and 
looked upon with contempt. 

.__ After leaving Walden, he did not try his 
simple life because life in the town was much 
<omplex. He often exclaimed afterward how 

odious the present modes of living were.” 
: Ife after Walden was increasingly a 

°mpromise between his simplicity and the 
aes Complexity of the social conditions 
im Und him. Nevertheless, as a true 

"scendentalist he shared Emerson’s 


Co i . . . . . 
nviction that the individual’s conscience is 
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the safest guide, and he never swerved from 
it. While participating in social activities, like 
opposing slavery and the Mexican war, he 
never deviated from his inner convictions. He 
relied on his inner voice. 

It might seem paradoxical that Thoreau 
failed to make deep impression on humanity. 
If this were to bea fact, he would have been 
dismissed as a mere crank, nothing to do with 
human history. His relevance would have long 
ago been consigned to the flames of time. 
Further, it was maintained that he was much 
more inconsistent than Emerson and that his 
individualism was rather extreme, primitive and 
crude, and an impossible idealist to be imitated. 
There might be truth in such interpretations. 
Taking the cue from his living outside Walden 
in Concord, it may be said that it is hard to 
believe that he was totally an incorrigible 
idealist, often contradicting himself In fact for 
him consistency is a death to the spirit. His 
uniqueness lies in his sincerity, his moral 
courage, his genuine inquiry into his conscience 
and his dogged insistence on living his 
principles. 

At Walden he did not propound any 
systematic philosophy. He just lived. He said, 
“I have no designs on society, or nature, or 
god. I am simply what I am or I begin to be 
that. His greatest creation at Walden was 
himself. He lived like a true yogi. He 
approached life from the spirit and mind. His 
chief concern was with the quality of life. He 
wondered what it would matter even if man 
gained the whole world by losing his own soul, 
He believed in the individual. It was his firm 
belief that social reform must come from 
within; that the only way to reform the world 
is to begin with the individual. 


* 
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ANCIENT MOORINGS 


Dr. N. C. Ramanujachari (Srivirinchi) 


William Heinemann LTD, London 
brought out in 1926 A Collection of 
Complete Short Stories chosen from the 
Literatures of all Periods and Countries by 
Barrett H. Clark & Maxim Lieber ‘under 
the title Great Short Stories of the World 
and what the book carried about Ancient 
India is relevant and worth noting even today 
and is therefore reproduced below for the 
general appraisal of all interested in the genre: 

Sanskrit is the classical language of the 
Hindus of ancient India. Practically the whole 
of that extraordinary literature which began 
with the Vedas and culminated sometime 
before the close of the Middle ages, was 
written in Sanskrit. 

Our knowledge of the earliest period is 
vague. The Vedas were composed perhaps 
before the days of Homer. Beginning perhaps 
about 500 B.C. and extending to about the 
time of the Christ, is the period of the epics, 
during which the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana were probably written. Both these 
monumental poems are full of episodes 
containing the material for short stories. 

The outstanding contribution of the 

ancient Hindus were the fables and tales, most 
of which are found in large collections. The 
earliest of these is doubtless the Jataka, or 
Buddhist “birthstories,” which were in 
existence at least as early as the Fourth century 
B.C. The Panchatantras may be as old as 
the Jataka stories; both are rooted in a 
common source. Many centuries later an 
unknown author revised certain parts of the 
Panchatantra and produced the book 
known as Hitopadesa, which may be as 
recent as the Fourteenth Century A.D. 

Most of these stories are directly 
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didactic, but for the historian in search of the 
origin of certain types, the question of the fable 
and its Indian or Greek origin, is one of the 
most fascinating in all literature. There are those 
who claim that the tales in Panchatantra and 
the Jataka stories are the source of all the 
fables of the Occident, and others who believe 
that it was the Hindus who took the fable form 
from the Ancient Greeks. 

Of the other collections of stories the 
most varied is the famous Kathasaritsagara, 
or Ocean of Streams of stories, written about 
1070A.D. by Somadeva. This was based 
vpo a much earlier collection, which is now 
ost. 

The influence ofthe Sansknt tales on the 
art ofthe story is almost impossible to estimate; 
translations and revisions of Sanskrit tales and 
fables were made as early as Sixth Century 
B.C., and modern research is demonstrating 
beyond any doubt the fact that the Ancient 
Hindus have furnished ideas and literary forms 
to other nations ever since the dawn of history. 

There are one or two points to be 
observed here. : 

By 1926, the Shortstory in Indian 
Languages was well developed and there are 
good enough samples available, as we vouch 
and know today. They could not be 
documented then! The main purpose of a 
shortstory is moralizing the community. This 
is being done even now without the reader 
getting embarrassed. Shortstory as a tool for 
social change has developed very wel 
these years and there is yet much more that 
the genre could bring in if only it is effectively 
employed. 2 
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TANGUTURI PRAKASAM’S EXCHANGES WITH THE 
JUDGES AS BARRISTER IN MADRAS HIGH COURT 


Tanguturi Prakasam * 


In this connection I would like to give a 
brief description of certain incidents that 
occurred during my practice, interesting 
encounters with the judges and the wordy 


duels between us. There were several 


occasions when I crossed swords with the 
judges. Whenever they were loose in their 
language or tried to hurt me with their words, 
Lused to retaliate. I returned word for word 
to vindicate my. self-respect and 
independence. 

During my earlier days of practice in 
Madras, in the year 1907, there was a 
convention in the Madras Bar. Whenever a 
senior advocate became a High Court Judge, 
his juniors used to command enormous 
influence by becoming the leaders of the Bar. 
This convention was a stumbling block in my 
way. I never enjoyed such patronage from any 
god-father. My only assets were my courage 
and confidence in facing the judges. Some of 
those judges used to entertain prejudices and 
to pre-judge the cases. In such situations they 
spoke lightly and annoyed the lawyers with 
inconvenient queries. As a result, there used 
to be a wordy-warfare between some lawyers 
and the judges. Some of these judges were 
Whimsical. Therefore, a lawyer with a sense 
of self-respect and love of independence 
invariably clashed with such judges. When I 
Entered the profession, an advocate called 

Orton enjoyed great reputation for his witty 
and fearless exchanges with the judges. 

Once I was arguing in an appeal in the 
Court of Justice Sir Sankaran Nair. Without 


allowing me to complete my argument he 
interfered with his provocative comment that 
the High Court had already given its verdict 
previously in similar cases. Annoyed by his 
interruption I said, “Previously judgement was 
never delivered in such a case. Moreover, you 
never delivered such a judgement. There is 
absolutely no connection between this case 
and the case in your mind”. With this 
retaliatory remark he was reduced to silence. 

On another occasion I had an exchange 
of words with Wallace. The judge was quick 
to understand a law point but did not have 
the patience to follow the argument and 
understand the facts. However intelligent a 
judge may be, he cannot do justice unless he 
understands the facts of the case, because law 
and facts go together. Besides, Wallace was 
in the habit of sleeping in the Court. Once 
when he dozed on the Bench, I put down my 
papers and sat in the chair. After sometime he 
woke up and said “Mr Prakasam where are 
we?” I quipped “My Lord, I do not know 
where we are!” For this remark of mine he 
felt very much. He never slept again in the 
cases in which I appeared before him. 

The same judge, once leaned his head 


-to one side and slept. A well-known Indian 


who was the then Advocate General, was 
arguing before his Bench. But the Advocate 
General continued his argument when the 
Judge was in his deep slumber. After a while 
the Judge woke up and asked him what he 
was arguing about. The Advocate General 
replied that his argument was connected with 


* (Extract ‘from the English version of Tanguturi Prakasam s Autobiography translated 


biy 
Minister. ) 
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commercial law. Thereupon the judge 
exploded. “Why do you talk irrelevantly? 
What co you know about commercial law?” 
The poor Advocate General swallowed these 
insulting remarks and sat down submissively. 
V. Krishnaswamy Iyyer, the veteran advocate 
who heard these words mumbled “Yes, We 
deserve this”. What Krishnaswmy lyyer 
meant was that the judges could not have 
behaved so rudely if there was unity among 
the members of the Bar. 

On another occasion I had a wordy duel 
with Justice Sir Abcul Rahim who often 
behaved ina high-handed manner in the Court. 
In the earlier days he was known for his 
sobriety, sense of justice, and a streak of 
independence. As time passed his behaviour 
changed. Heused to express his irritation with 
the lawyers. By that time V. Krishnaswamy 
Iyyer relinquished his Judge’s post to become 
the Executive Councillor. Abdul Rahim also 
wanted to become an Executive Councillor in 
ais home State of Bengal. It was always a pre- 
occupation with him. Once I was arguing a 
civil appeal before him. Interrupting me before 
I explained the reported point he interjected, 
“Ah! What is there in it?” Touched to the quick 
and in sheer disgust I retorted: “Sir! I took a 
substantial amount of money from my clients 
in this case. Having studizd the case 
thoroughly I wanted to submit the whole 
matter to you. In sucha situation if you do not 
allow me to present my argument, what can I 
say? This is not fair on the part of the judge”. 

This reply steadied him and he kept quiet. 
Afterwards there was no repetition of such 
an exchange of words between us. 

There was another Barrister Judge by 
name Napier. He was intelligent but somewhat 
- easily irritable. In connection with a Criminal 
case he called me at 4 P.M. to say that the 
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whole case should be completed in ten 
minutes. I told him that it was impossible and 
there would not be sufficient time even to 
present the bare outline of the case. In anger 
he said to me “Stop telling cock and bull 
stories”. At once I put down my papers on 
the table and told him that I would not argue 
in his court any more unless he withdrew his 
offensive words. His face turned red and he 
left the Bench in a huff. 

We had an organisation called the 
“Barristers Association” at that time. I was 
elected President of the Association in spite 
of the fact that there were several members 
like Ashburn, Grant, Norton and 
Swaminathan, who were senior to me. Our 
Association passed a resolution expressing 
strong disapproval of the insulting behaviour 
of Justice Napier. The resolution was 
communicated to him. The case was continued 
only after the judge tendered his apology. 

When V. Krishnaswamy Iyyer was a 
Judge in the High Court I had a tiff with him 
which led to an exchange of words. The 
incident happened when I was arguing ina 
batch suit before him and Justice Wallace. 
Even at the very start Krishnawamy lyyer 
dismissed my case. Although the cause of 
action was the same in: all the suits, I was 
arguing on the same point for each case 
separately. Noticing this repeat performance 
Krishnawamy Iyyer wanted to know why I 
was doing so. I said “Sir, you have pre-judged 
the case and came to a conclusion without 
understanding my argument correctly. Now 
that I have an opportunity to make a repetition 
Ihave been making frantic efforts in the hope 
that you would understand my point at least 
once and give weight to my words”. On this, 
the judge’s comment was “This is an examplé 
of Mr. Prakasam’s strong determination”. But 
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the case was decided against me. 

However, after one or two weeks Justice 
Krishnaswamy Iyyer on his own initiative 
recalled the case. He expressed his desire to 
hear the argument once again since he felt that 
he came to a wrong conclusion which perhaps 
needed correction. After hearing my case 
carefully this time he gave his judgement in 
my favour. It was a rare quality in High Court 
judges. It is but natural for human beings to 
make mistakes. But it is extraordinary for 
anyone to realise his mistake and correct it in 
public afterwards. Thereupon, I wrote in the 
‘Law Times’ in praise of Krishnaswamy’s 
intellectual honesty and sense of Justice. It was 
indeed a land-mark judgement. Although 
Krishnaswamy Iyyer behaved in a dominating 
manner in the court, he was not the type of 
judge to entertain any bias or prejudice in his 
mind. Subsequently I went to see him when 
he became an Executive Councillor. He 
received me with great courtesy and said, 
“Prakasam, good friends do not carry any 
prejudices in their minds”. 

_ „Inanother instance I clashed with Sir K 
Srinivasa Iyyer, when he was on the Bench. 
He was a genius with a razor-sharp mind. 
Before he sat on the Bench he used to form 

sown opinion about the case by making a 
thorough Study of the case himself. This caused 
alot of embarrassment to the average lawyers. 
Once I was arguing a case when he and Coots 
Trator were on the Bench. Srinivasa Iyyer with 
S frequent interruptions in the middie of my 
argument created the impression that he had 
«teady made up. his mind to deliver his 
Judgement, Sensing this, I said “Sir, I am not 
Presenting my argument in this case for your 
in You seem to have already made up your 
the dand arrived ata decision. I am addressing 

Se arguments to the second Judge”. With 
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this repartee he was reduced to silence. 

When P.R. Sundaram Iyyer was a Judge, 
Thad a similar skirmish with him. He was very 
shrewd and intelligent but was in the habit of 
making a personal study of the case and 
coming to a conclusion in advance. This made 
him interrupt the arguments of the lawyer 
frequently. It was his practice to twist the 
matters presented by the lawyer by means of 
his ingenuity and quibbling. I had to face some 
trouble with him in a case. I wrote in the 
journal: “This Judge is full of intellectual 
dishonesty”. It created a sensation and panic 
among the Judges who wanted, if possible, 
to file a contempt case against me for showing 
disrespect towards the judges. On second 
thoughts they changed their minds because 
they found that my remark was within the 
permissible limits of “fair comment” with 
situational relevance. 

So far I have written about the barristers 
and a few judges. Now I would have a word 
about the civil judges. There were two 
categories of such judges. Some of them who 
gained sufficient experience, used to be calm 
and steady. Others were somewhat irritable 
and quick to lose their tempers. The latter 
were in the habit of blindly confirming the 
judgement of the lower courts without 
listening to the arguments advanced by the 
lawyers. 

There was a civil judge by name Munro. 
I had hardly commenced my argument when 
I found him writing down his judgement 
nonchalantly without listening to me. I said, 
“You are writing away your judgement without 
giving me a chance to present my argument! 
Of what use then is shouting myself hoarse?” 
Thereupon he quipped, “How do you know 
that I am writing the judgment?” I retorted, 
“Tt was my surmise on the basis of the type of 
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queries put by you, your sitting position and 
your writing style”. There was no doubt, he 
was actually writing the judgement. 

There was a judge called Bodam who 
used to sit on the “Original Side” Bench. He 
was intelleciually brilliant. However it was the 
common talk that his mind was always 
unsteady in the presence of ladies particularly 
those who were fashionably dressed. Some 
of the lawyers cleverly exploited this weakness 
of the judge by flaunting pretty women in the 
witness box. It was a short-cut to win their 
cases. For this reason many of the 
professional prostitutes of the Tankasala street 
often figured as witnesses in the court. 

*C.P. Ramaswamy Iyyer was just then 
coming up rather fast as a lawyer. He had a 
lucrative practice on the original side. He was 
Bodam’s blue-eyed boy. Sir C. P. 


Ramaswamy lyyer subsequently put up a 


statue to justice Bodam and got it unveiled. It 
is my considered opinion even today that 
Eodam did not deserve this honour. 

Like this I spent 14 years as barrister 
successfully getting on with the judges without 
ever compromising my self-respect and 
professional dignity. Soon after my setting up 
practice I started a law journal under the title 
“Law Times’ in consultation with a few 
prominent lawyers, with the prime object of 
keeping the judges in check. I purchased this 
journal from K. Ramachandran. I was the 
chief editor of the Journal. Madhavan Nair 


and others were the associate editors. We 
wrote fearlessly about the Judges in the 
Journal. 

Earlier when I wrote my article which, 
was highly critical of Justice P. R. Sundaram 
Iyyer causing the judges enough provocation 
to contemplate contempt proceedings, my 
friend Madhavan Nair became jittery as he 
aspired to become Government pleader and 
eventually a High Court Judge with the 
influence of his father-in-law Sir Sankaran 
Nair. Keeping an eye on his future prospects, 
he got his name deleted from the editorial 
board in an attempt to safeguard his own 
interests. I wrote another strongly-worded 
article criticising V. R. Krishnaswamy Iyyer, 
the High Court Judge, on his elevation to the 
post of Executive Councillor. My contention 
was that it was not good in principle to 
promote serving judges to the executive 
cadre. I penned a similar article about Sir 
Abdul Rahim. After reading my article Sir 
Abdul Rahim hosted a dinner to me at his 
residence and explained his problem to me. 
As long as it lasted, my journal ‘Law Times’ 
acted like a whip to the Judges. 


*Sir C.P. was a famous public 
personality, Dewan of the Travancore State 
and a University Vice-Chancellor. Under his 
advice the State resisted merger with the 


Indian Union for some time. i 


Artist’s Revenge 


A Story is told of Da Vinci, the famous 


painter, that when he was painting ‘The Last _ 


Supper’ he sorely displeased the Abbot, who 
had ordered the work, by sitting motionless 
for days before the canvas without touching it 
because he did not get the inspiration. The 
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Abbot used to ask him angrily when he would 
begin to paint. Da Vinci took his revenge by 
using the Abbot as a model for the figure of 
Judas! (Will Durant’s ‘The Story of 


Philosophy’) ‘ 
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ON BEING NUMBERED 


Dr. K. Sandhya 


My brother, a bank employee, avails 
himself of home travel allowance, a privilege 
iven by his bank, sincerely without fail as much 
as possible. He looks forward to such 
“homely trips” quite nostalgically. He has been 
away from his native place for near three 
decades, still not feeling at home in the capital 
city that he is compelled to live in. 

On one of such visits, he went to the 
market to get his favourite “gongura” and 
came back with a face lit up. I could attribute 
his beaming look to the probability of meeting 
one of his old-time friends because his joy 
was boundless on such occasions. 

I asked him curiously whether he met 
someone and he said “twenty”. I was amazed, 
at aloss to understand what he meant, whether 
he met twenty of his friends though it seemed 
a remote proposition. Sensing my 
bewilderment, he said in a tone of mischief, I 
met “no. twenty”. Was it a horse ina race or 
any figure of uniform measurements of twenty 
in this world of weights and measurements to 
assess beauty? My mind was trying to figure 
out the mysterious twenty. 

«~ He burst into peals of laughter and said, 

Don’t you remember the number twenty in 
my college days?” Yes, I do. Who can ever 
forget the no. twenty, the only girl student in 
his class, who was the cynosure of the whole 
class. Not a day passed for us, without the 
Mention of the no.20. by my brother who 
Would entertain us with day to day happenings 
IN his college. None of them knew her original 
name for a long time and they préferred to 
aal her by her number even after knowing 

er name. My brother was also called by his 
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number 34. 

Very funny...very inhuman... The world is 
full of only facts and figures. Manis losing his 
identity and being branded as an animal ina 
brutal way. The system of referring to the 
defense personnel by numbers is in practice 
and it is justified for technical problems. A spy 
can be 007 or an Inspector of Police can have 
his own specified number or a police 
constable his own. But how far is it logical to 
carry on with calling people by their numbers 
in daily affairs? 

The practice of addressing the students 
by their numbers is not uncommon among the 
teaching community. The classes with a large 
number of students, limited number of 
teaching hours, plenty of syllabus to complete 
are focused as some of the reasons cited as 
an excuse for referring to students by their 
numbers. Yet, I feel each student must be 
addressed by his/her name. The sacred bond 
between the teacher and the pupil gets 
impersonalized, restricted and the relationship 
turns out to be that ofa machine and product. 
Isn’t human touch lost when you call a person 
“55”?. 

Vehicles are recognized by the numbers 
on their number-plates. The human being, the- 
crown-of-creation, is pulled down to the 
inanimate mechanical level by tags of numbers 
attached to him. What an ocean of difference 
it makes to a person in being addressed as 
“Sreya” and not no. 11. When do we learn to 
treat our peers as peers? How do we feel if 
we are called in the same way? In these days 
of sky-scrapers, if there are two adults and 
two children in a family, they will soon be 
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called J-I, F-2, F-4 (junior one, floor two, 
flat four), or S-2, F-I, F-2 (senior two, floor 
one, flat two). How absurd if it really comes 
true! 

We are so busy that we have no time to 
pronounce the full name ofa person and we 
abbreviate it. A lovely name like Mohan 
Chandra V. becomes MCV-equal to municipal 
corporation of Vijayawada. Sure, we 
condense his whole personality, 
simultaneously, with a stroke on his very 
identity. This peculiar phenomenon is often 
seen in colleges, universities where lecturers 


and professors are referred to as ADR, BBC . 


and so on and no one ever knows what their 
sweet names are. This results in awkwardness 
and embarrassment quite frequently. This 


becomes a practice and even on formal 
occasions, in the midst of superiors, special 
invitees and dignitaries, people are 
abbreviated much to the consternation of the 
audience and the person concerned. 

The swifter the development of the 
world, the more aloof and self-centered man 
becomes. Man. cannot afford to lose his 
concern and finer feelings for others, either 
because of his hectic schedule ‘or a 
sophisticated life-style. There must be 
interpersonal-relations with respect on both 
sides. Condescending attitude with 
self-righteousness does not build lasting 
interpersonal relations. Let’s not shatter it still 
further by numbering and reducing people to 
“zero”. * 


aaa a Ae neice sees AE ee 
FALSE TRAIL 


K. M. Kale 


Pursuit of pleasure-n-power 
Is indeed a false trail 

For materially tho’ we succeed 
Spiritually we horribly fail. 


Pursuit of pleasure-n-power 
On levels subtle and gross 
May lead to transient gain 
But invariably comes to loss. 


Pursuit of pleasure-n-power 
Tho’ instinctive in us all 
Denies us real freedom 
Makes us our desire’s thrall 


Pursuit of pleasure-n-power 
Alienates us from fellow beings 
Fills our lives with sorrow 


` subtly leading us to wrong doings 


Pursuit of pleasure-n-power 
Denies the search for truth 

Gives rise to cut-throat competition 
Denying compassion forsooth. 


Pursuit of pleasure-n-power 
Destroys the very quality of love 
And the benevolent nature. 

Can it please God above? 
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REMEMBERING MR. CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Dr. S. Krishna Sarma 


Mr. Christopher Fry is dead (June 30, 
2005). I got the news two months after the 
event. He had completed 97 years. I learn 
that he was quite agile and active till almost 
the very end. So, shall we say Mr. Fry was 
97 years young when he died? 

It was in January 1982 that I first met 
him. I was on my way back from the US, and 
my hosts TE me down 1 a Dean in 
Sussex. Mr. Fry was very pleased to meet 
yet another scholar who had worked on his 
plays. He chatted about the plays and some 
ofthe actors who were involved with them 
etc. It was a very pleasant and casual 
‘interview’, which really was not an interview. 
I was more interested in capturing his voice 
on my tape. 

He took us round East Dean. He was 
about 75 then, but the way he walked witha 
spring in his stride, jumped over the puddles, 
and chatted with his booming voice, you could 
have placed his age around 45-50. 

Thad got in touch with him in 1969 when 
[decided to publish my doctoral dissertation. 

had sent a copy to him for permission to 
publish a work on him and to quote from his 
Works. He was quite gracious. He not only 
gave his permission, but he also wrote to the 
aned eo a reek 
Problems, I mentioned during my analysis, and 
: a a footnote to one ofmy comments. By 
n a 8e, he was quite appreciative of the 

is. 

eae kept in touch with him ever since. I 
a write to him on some of my projects or 
€ Work I had read in Commonwealth 
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literature which I was teaching around that 
time, he would seek clarification on the modes 
of naming in India, which struck him as strange 
appeared un-English, unidiomatic or exotic. I 
would explain the many modes followed in 
various parts of India, especially in regard to 
organising the names and surnames. Or he 
would ask about some cultural aspects. But 
mostly he wrote about the amount of attention 
The Lady had been receiving not only in 
England, but even across Europe. He would 
describe how he had been invited to be 
present at the rehearsal of the play by a 
company in London. Chichester, or elsewhere 
in England, or about how the play had been 
translated into German, and how he had been 
invited to Vienna for the premiere of the play. 

He loved The Ladys not for Burning. 
It is easily the most popular play, though 
Venus Observed would just manage to 
scamper to the second place: it could not 
overtake The lady, in spite of Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Reading these two plays and seeing 
Mr. Fry, one could easily realize how much 
of him went into the two protagonists. Mendip 
and the Duke, wit, sense of life, humour and 
poetry. One could visualize the two characters 
as carrying that glint in the eye, an 
unmistakable trait of Mr. Fry, accompanied 
by that inevitable chuckle: “That same laughter, 
madam”, says Mendip, “is an irrelevancy 
which almost amounts to revelation”. Mr. 
Fry’s laughter was infectious. It was full- 
throated yet gentle, teasing yet friendly and, 
paradoxically for Mendip, showed a man in 
love with life, one full qfyere! de vivre. So 
too, one would teeréininded of him as one 
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considered the Duke chatting with Reedbeck, 
vying with his son, joking with Jessie, or 
making love to Perpetua. 

The second time I met him was in July 
1989, again as I returned from the US through 
England. His wife had passed away in late 
1981, “unexpectedly and unnecessarily”, he 
would say in his letter. He took us, me and Dr 
Srinivasan my host, to the site where Mrs. Fry 
had been buried. The spot was on arise ina 
corner of the graveyard, a spot that could be 
seen from the window of his house “The Toft’. 
Looking at the spot, and looking at his house 
from the spot, I was put in mind of another 
romantic pair, in India, Shah Jehan and 
Mumtaz Begum of the Taj Mahal fame, except 
that there was no river Yamuna flowing by the 
grave in East Dean. I-could imagine Mr. Fry 
looking from his bedroom window at the spot 
where his lady was buried, even as Shah Jehan 
must have looked across the space to the 
mausoleum where his beloved queen had been 
buried. 

He showed us the tombstone. A very 
interesting one. It was a double stone, or a 
single stone with two names. The name of 
Mrs. Fry — Phyl Fry — was carved on the 
right side of the stone. He got his name too 
carved on the left side, for he had reserved 
the neighbouring plot for himself! Very 
thoughtful? Practical? Romantic? And, he 


quipped, almost in the style ofhis own Mendip, ` 


“Death too would not part us”!! 

I sure hope that his body was laid to rest 
in that spot he had reserved for himself by his 
wife’s side. 

On this second visit, he gave me a copy 
of his last play, One Thing More or Caedmon 
Construed. This play is not too dissimilar in 
tone and structure to his first play, The Boy 
with a Cart. One could trace a graph of his 
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plays in terms of the poetry in them and their 
artistic maturity. The graph would take the 
shape of an inverted ‘V’, at the peak of which 
we could place Venus Observed and The 
Lady's not for Burning. This did not mean 
that there was a falling off. Certainly not in 
theatrical virtuoisty. But one noticed a lessening 
of the poetic sparkle and shimmer that 
characterized his earlier plays. One noticed a 
gradual decrease in the component of poetic 
richness in the plays after Venus. We notice 
an absorption of the sparkle into the fibre itself 
in The Dark is Light Enough, Curtmantle 
and A Yard of Sun, though we would feel that 
this technical maturity could not compensate 
for the loss of the verbal brilliance, “the melody 
of the spoken word”. Therefore the inverted 
V 


He had come on to the scene when 
poetic drama in England had been begging 
for a voice. After a long stretch of arid, realistic 
prose drama, Eliot had come up with some 
fascinating plans for bringing poetic drama 
back to English stage. Murder in the 
Cathedral and A Family Reunion had not 
satisfied him. Though the first play was 
acceptable with all its poetry, he felt 
embarrassed by the presence of poetry in the 
latter play. Then he pared the verse line clean 
of all vestiges of poetry - pared it to the bone, 
as it were. This resulted in The Cocktail 
Party, followed by two plays so prosaic that 
one would find it hard to call them “poetic . 

About the same time, perhaps a couple 
of years behind Eliot, came Fry on to the 
scene with his religious play, The Boy witha 
Cart, in 1936. He proved more prolific than 
Eliot who did not have much of an opinion 
about this young man too prodigal with his 
verbal music and his welter of metaphors, 
“word-smith”, “word juggler’, riled the critics, 
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they derided Fry’s “fanciful persiflage”, verbal 
“ yrotechnics”. Eliot had opined that Mr. Fry 
hould learn to be less poetical if he wanted 
to write poetic plays. Whatever the critics said 
about the plays and the verse in them, in praise 
or in derision, the audiences had been pleased 
with “the melody of the spoken word”, a 
Shakespearian prodigality that had not been 
youchsafed on the British stage for such a long 
time. A quick succession of plays. The 
Firstborn, A Phoenix too Frequent, Thor, 
with Angels, besides The Lady and Venus 
Observed, showed that here was something 
more enduring than a mere flash in the pan. 

He continued to write beyond ’56 when 
Eliot ceased to have anything to say in 
dramatic terms. The post-Venus plays show 
less of verbal pyrotechnics and a mellowing 
of the verse line, tighter, deeper, and therefore 
more lasting in impact. 

It does not come as a surprise that One 
Thing More is almost entirely written in prose 
but for the songs of Caedmon. As in his first 
play, here too, we find little of drama. But the 
poetry too seems to reach rock bottom Like 
Eliot? Do we see Mr. Fry following in the 
footsteps of Eliot, the later Eliot? This is not 
much in evidence. The imagist Fry is as active 
here as in the early plays: 


Up out of the blind soil 
Flowers fetch their brilliance 
Mined like gold and gemstones. . . 


The songs Caedmon sings are biblical 
both in theme and rhythm. 

Why did he use so much prose, 
Uncharacteristically, in this last play? I did not 
ask him to explain the reason for his 
ee What differentiated 1986 from the 
de, 12 Period when his plays were 
‘voured by the British audiences lock, stock 
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and barrel, word-smithy, pyrotechnics, 
persiflage, all included? Maybe that generation 
has gone: “The fashionable theatre was 
swinging in a different direction”, he had been 
saying at our first meeting. The new generation, 
like that ofthe 20s, is unpoetic, or prosaic, or 
they do not know what they want, a 
generation that could applaud Edward Bond’s 
Lear as easily as Shakespeare’s King Lear’. 
Or Mr. Fry had done his bit of contribution to 
poetic drama wihle his energies held; and it 
was for someone else to take up the task. He 
makes Caedmon say at the end of the play: 


Master, forgive me for this loitering. 

I arn reaching towards you now. 

My hands were full of dear discoveries 
But earthly time can have them... 


He was as much wniter of comedy as of 
poetic lines, the reality, the absurdity, the 
miracle that life was (to Fry), struck his 
protagonists with rare ease that underlies their 
response to the world and its mystery, “The 
cake of dung” attitude of Mendip and the 
Chaplain’s act of faith in his own existence 
envelop a whole range of odd; comic attitudes 
to life, and Fry himself explained how these 
ambivalent stances ofhis characters are central 
to his world view. 

It may take some time for the likes of 
Mr. Fry to return to English drama. It may 
take ages, even aeons. Mr Fry was such a 
rare combination of scintillating poetry, 
bewildering comedy and gripping drama, 
Praying for his soul, let us celebrate the sojourn 
of Mr. Fry withus in the words of WH Davies, 


Arainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again. 
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GROWTH OF SHORT VERSE 


Prof. Hazara Singh 


Growth of short verse in the West marks 
the literary trend reflected by gradual 
replacement of five-act play by the one-act 
text, novel by the story and the epic by ballad, 
elegy, ode, sonn>t, etc. 

Financial constraints of publication 
activities and the paucity of time available to 
readers led to the abridging of one-act play 
to a short scene, curtailing of story to a mini 
piece and the condensing of poetic 
expressions to quintet, quatrain, triplet or 
couplet forms. In the transitional period 
octave, seplet and sestet texts were also 
attempted. A few poets toyed with nine-line 
verse even. But such exercises kept losing to 
‘the shorter forms. 

Short verse is discussed herein broadly 
and not in the context of its growth in any 
particular langauge or form. 

Lengthy presentations had been in vogue 
in the past when time was not controlled by 
watches. Usually they commenced with an 
invocation to a deity and were compiled to 
humour rulers for seeking patronage. The 
aspirations of modern world stirred by the 
concepts of equality and tke dignity of 
individual are radically different from those of 
medieval age. The writer has a mission to tell 
something new, valuable and elevating. The 
electronic media have knit the world into a 

global community. People seek concise and 
precise texts for instantaneous rapport. 

The shifting by wnters from classical to 
modern languages brought them closer to 
people. Kabir is prominent among the poets 
in northern India who adopted short verse in 

the form of couplet (doha) for communicating 
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with the masses. His diction was simple. The 
topics he chose concerned everyday life. With 
his poetic utterances he became a saint as well 
as seer. His couplets composed in the fifteenth 
century are still vibrant. Kabir did not believe 
like the western writers of that period that 
access to poetry was exclusive privilege of 
the elite. 

Sheikh Saudi is among the Persian 
writers who popularised short verse in the 
form of quatrain (called rubai or chopai). His 
erudite predecessor Omar Khayam through 
his Rubait (plural of rubai) eulogised wine, 
beauty and love. His texts added pleasure to 
the leisure of the rich. Sheikh Saudi, instead, 
responded to the yearnings of people at large. 
Gulistan-e-Saudi, comprises short stories 
interpolated by couplets and quatrains for 
highlighting the message contained therein. 
They excelled even the parables in Hebrew 
for amusing and arousing the readers. The 
impact of his scholarship was so profound that 
it influenced people upto Indo-Gangetic plains. 
Reference to his quatrains and dictums 
enhances the charm of social discourses. 

Quintet (tanka) and the triplet (haiku) 
were cradled in Japan which remained 
isolated from a greater part of the world till 
the Second World War. The literary wealth 
of Japan got known abroad after its post-war 
reconstruction. People of ‘The Land of Rising 
Sun’ have certain peculiar qualities, not known 
to the inhabitants of other industrialised parts. 
Guests are invited not for feasting but 101 
watching the beauty of moon, star-lit sky an 
the sparkling expanse of sea. A few words 
are exchanged but the charm of natur al 
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surroundings is absorbed for acquiring 
equanimity. The tankas and haikus in Japanese 
contain the wisdom of such a sublime union 
with nature. — 
It is evident that the Asian languages 
roomed the growth of short verse and it is a 
valuable contribution to world lore. 
Tanka, being a five-lined piece, offers 
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greater scope to the poet for defining and 
illustrating his topic. But it is losing ground to 
haiku which is becoming popular due to its 
shorter size all over the English speaking 
world. Its other acceptable characteristic is 
that it conveys its message with spectacular 
effect. 


a 
CANDLE 


S. Solomon 


Ifthou bestow in the human heart even hundredth part of thy sacrificial attitude 

O! Candle! Peace and pleasure would soon pervade through world’s every latitude 
And lo! There appears the very heaven on earth 

Making every soul a seat of ever lasting mirth 

I wonder who taught you, O! Poor pitiable thing made of wax 

To be so kind and issue forth on us showers of love worth more than lakhs? 


O! pretty cylindrical thing, in white, yellow, blue and of other hue 

Thy sight with glowing wick lends heavenly enchantment to our view 

Pupils at their studies, businessmen on their counters go uninterrupted with their work 
In the light thou offer when caught in hours of mirk 

Thy presence on altar in church and atop houses on the festive occasions 

Is a glorious mark and stirs inus deep holier sensations. 


Can all the goodness raked to gether of the threesome world 

Be equal to that of you who for thy part self-immolation culled? 
Thou meltest as thou burnest and reducest thyself to nothingness 
And find utmost satiety in thy service to mankind with all happiness 
Who will not sympathise with you for the sacrifice you made? 
Who will not praise you for your unstinted aid? 
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NCE OF THE NEW INDIAN WOMEN: SHASH 
ae DESPHANDE’S NOVELS I 


Dr. P. Varalakshmi 


The writings of women writers are 
marked by concern for love, problems of the 
middle class, the unsavory treatment meted 
out to women by the society and the need for 
sensitivity in human relationships. The first 
generation of writers in Indo Anglican literature, 
like Kamala Markandaya, Anita Desai, Ruth 
Prawar Jhabvala, Bharathi Mukerjee and 
Nayantara Sehgal provided the necessary 
impetus, whichis followed by an opulence of 
literary talent. 

Ofthe second generation writers, Shashi 
Desphande displays her artistry and 
crattsmanship by dealing with the sensitive 
issues of the middle class educated Indian 
Women. The protagonists of all the three 
novels The Dark Holds no Terrors, Roots 
and Shadows and That Long Silence depict 
a picture of the new woman who is educated, 
intelligent, disciplined, mature and capable of 
bearing the stress and strain of life. Through 
her method of using the stream of 
consciousness technique along with the flash 
back technique, Shashi Desphande reveals to 
us the socio-economic status of the middle 
class Indian women and their inner conflicts. 

The protagonists of the three novels 
under study — Santa or Saru (as she is often 
referred to in the novel), Indu and Jaya are all 
educated women hailing from orthodox 

Brahmin families. All the three of them were 
mentally conditioned from childhood to accept 
their status in society as secondary to that of 
man’s. 

In The Dark Holds no Terrors, 

protagonist Saru was unhappy as a child due 
to her mother’s discrimination in favor of her 
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younger brother Dhruva. Dhruva was given 
importance, as he was a male child. In the 
Indian middle class family a male child iş 
considered as an asset, as one who will look 
after his parents in their old age, propagate 
the family lineage and light the funeral pyre of 
his parents, whereas a girl child is considered 
as a liability and a burden which should be 
disposed off as quickly as possible through 
marriage. : 

Deprived of love in childhood Saru is 
elated when Manu expresses his love for her 
and marries him against her parent’s wishes. 
Her happiness is short lived as Manu begins 
to resent her superior status as a doctor. Her 
marriage, which begins well, starts 
deteriorating as her status as doctor starts 
ascending. Manu, a personification of the 
typical Indian male ego, is unable to accept 
the reversal of his status as Saru’s husband. 
This makes him assert his manhood through 
aggressive lovemaking in the nights. Terrified 
and humiliated Saru suffers the physical and 
mental torture silently. She even decides to 
give up her profession to restore peace and 
happiness in her marriage. But Manu points 
out to her that ‘there can be no going back’. 
‘They have to go on’, as they cannot give up 
the comforts that they and their children are 
used to. ; 

After analyzing her life lucidly, Sarita 
decides to confront Manu and take control 0 
her life. She realizes that ‘her hell’ is within 
her and that it is up to her to exorcise the 
demons that had taken hold of her life. She 
also realizes that she is “so much more” than 
a mere daughter, sister or a wife and that she 
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is redominantly a doctor. With this positive 
outlook she prepares to face the challenges 
ife. 
gil The novel Roots and Shadows depicts 
very skillfully the transitional state of the 
contemporary Indian society and the new 
Indian woman’s resistance to conform to her 
orthodox environment. Indu the protagonist 
of the novel is also like Saru, an educated and 
an intelligent woman who is brought up ina 
traditional Brahmin family, which is controlled 
by a senior member of the family called 
“Akka”. Indu is stifled by Akka’s suffocating 
authority and the oppressive ambience at 
home. 

Like Saru’s, Indu’s relatives too prepare 
her from her childhood to acknowledge the 
fact that as a female her status in society is 
subservient to that of a man’s. The women 
members of her family had reminded her at 
every stage of her life that she has to conform 
to the pattern of behavior expected of women 
in the society in order to survive. 

Defying the traditional role she was 
expected to play, Indu seeks her liberation 
and fulfillment through education and career. 
She leaves home at the age of eighteen to 
pursue her education and later marries Jayant, 
a man from outside her caste. Marriage 
deteriorates Indus’s personality drastically. 
She who considered herself independent, 
intelligent and was proud of her logical 

ng, becomes a typical submissive Indian 
woman after her marriage. Obsessed by her 
Overwhelming love for her husband in the 
beginning, she would “think of him” always: 
„= Always what he wants. What he would 
like. What would please him.” 

But when she finds out that Jayant is just 
another Indian male who takes his wife’s 
Submission for granted and expects her to be 
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a passive partner in sex without feelings or 
passion, Indu is disillusioned and hurt. 
Nevertheless, she tries to please him by 
suppressing herself. 

Indu’s uncle tells her that the world is 
made up of interdependent parts and that one 
need not be ashamed of one’s attachments or 
one’s dependence on others. He makes her 
realize that freedom and fulfillment are 
achieved through the right perception of life. 
As Bhatnagar points out, Indu in the end 
comes to realize that freedom lies in having 
the courage to do what one believes is the 
right thing to do and the determination and 
tenacity to adhere to it; and that alone brings 
harmony in life. 

In That long silence, the writer focuses 
her attention on the deafening silence of women 
who constitute half the human world, and 
especially on the women in Indian society 
where they are treated as unacknowledged 
source of labour, or mere “appendages” of 
man. The narration of Jaya’s life reveals how 
Jaya had vegetated for a period of seventeen 
years before understanding herself and 
mustering up the courage to speak out her 
thoughts. 

That Long Silence is the story of a 
woman whose personality is trammeled by the 
constraints imposed on her by the male 
dominated Indian society. It gives us an insight 
into the feelings of women, their aspirations 
and their perceptions of love, marriage and 
life in general. 

Unlike Saru and Indu who defy their 
respective families and marry for love, Jaya 
opts for an arranged marriage. But her 
marriage with Mohan tums her into a mindless 
automation whose only goal in life seems to 
project a veneer of a happy family, like the 
advertisements that are shown while watching 
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a movie. She tries to conform to the role ofa 
‘soft, smiling, motherly woman’, whose ‘leit 
motif’ of life is “What, shall I make for 
. breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner?” She even 
stifles her creativity in order to protect this 
perfect family picture she strives to project. 

Like Saru and Indu, Jaya also is jolted 
out of her passivity when she goes back to 
her Dadar flat in Bombay. Her introspection 
makes her realize that she cannot keep up the 
‘masquerading’ any more. She had at times in 
the past felt that she ‘can’t go on’ and ‘can’t 
cope’ but did not give expression to these 
feelings because she feared she might hurt 
Mohan and jeopardize her marriage. He was 
her ‘sheltering tree’. She had been watering 
this tree with deceit and lies and had almost 
annihilated herself in the process of 
compromising at every stage of her life. 

The factors that are responsible for 
Jaya’s deterioration are neither her husband, 
nor her publisher, nor the society. They are 
the deep-rooted fears that were embedded 
in her mind as a child. Until and unless Jaya 
expunges these fears, she cannot come alive 
as her true self. Jaya, therefore decides to cast 
away the mask of the meek, submissive, 
humourless house wife and mother and assert 
herself as the woman that she really is - a 
person with an independent and articulate 
mind. She realizes that she can achieve 
freedom and fulfillment only after she can erase 
the silence that is between Mohan and her and 
build a meaningful relationship based on true 
communication of minds. The novel ends on 
a positive note with Jaya looking forward to a 
meaningful life with her husband and children. 

The Dark hold no Terrors, Roots and 
Shadows and That Long Silence-all the three 
novels—expose the psyche of a typical middle 
class Indian woman. The female children 
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belonging to the middle class are taught t 

perceive themselves as being inferior to malei 
The discrimination and humiliation they 
experience in childhood make these children 
grow up with fears and complexes. They tum 
into self-effacing women who suffer silently 
the indignities and atrocities that are meted 
out to them by the male dominated society, 

The protagonists of these three novels 
belong to the middle class Indian family and 
have been brought up like all the female 
children of this class to believe that their status 
in society is inferior to men. But they are 
different from their meek submissive 
counterparts as they are educated, intelligent 
and are modem in their attitude towards life. 
They are the new generation women who are 
seen emerging in the middle class Indian 
scenario. They have the courage to question 
meaningless marital relationships, the strength 
to take decisions concerning their own lives, 
assert their will to be treated as individuals on 
par with men and demand respect. 

Saru, Indu and Jaya love their husbands 
passionately. They take extreme care not to 
hurt their male ego. They even ‘snip off’ parts 
of their personalities to please their husbands. 
Each one is ready to sacrifice her career to 
maintain peace and harmony in her relationship 
with her husband. In turn they only expect 
reciprocal love and respect, to be treated as 
individuals and not as ‘appendages’ by their 
husbands. Instead they receive indifference, 
pain and humiliation from them. 

Saru’s bitter experience with her husband 
makes her scorn the word love: “love...how 
she scorned the word now there is no suc 
thing between a man and a woman... Take 
away the word, the idea and concept will 
wither away”, 

Indu’s humiliating relationship with het 
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husband-makes her feel that marriage is only 
a means to procreate and nothing more” 
‘Behind the facade of romanticism, sentiments 
and tradition...two people are brought together 
to meet, mate and reproduce...so that the 
generations might continue”. 

Jaya on the other hand clings to a 
loveless marriage, as she finds no other 
alternative. She sees her husband and herself 
as a ‘pair of bullocks yoked together’ who 
have to stay together for life: ‘... it is more 
comfortable for them to move in the same 
direction. To go in different directions would 
be painful and which animal would voluntarily 
choose pain’? 

All the three women, disillusioned in love 
and marriage conclude after self+-examination 
that fulfillment in life is achieved only through 
the freedom of self: This is possible only when 
they can extricate themselves from the clutches 
of traditional upbringing and muster courage 
to live by the dictates of the self and not 
society. 

Shashi Deshpande gives us an authentic 
picture of the conflict that torments the 
educated middle class women due to the 
dichotomy in their psyche. Although the novels 
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are about suppressed women, Shashi 
Deshpande is not a hard-core feminist. She 
believes in striking a balance between the 
traditional expectations of the Indian woman 
and her modern needs. Explaining what she 
intends to convey through her novels, she 
says: “It’s necessary for women to live within 
relationships. But if the rules are rigidly laid 
that as a wife or mother, you do this and no 
further, then one becomes unhappy. This is 
what I have tried to convey in my writings, 
what I don’t’ agree with is the idealization of 
motherhood - the false and sentimental notes 
that accompany it”. 

The three protagonists of Sashi 
Deshpande reflect the spirit of the times. The 
influx of western spirit and the need for 
fulfillment of one’s potential both intellectually 
and emotionally. These women who are 
intelligent, resourceful and emotionally mature 
shatter the image of the middle class Indian 
woman as a weak and voiceless creature. 
They suffer much but emerge stronger from 
their experience. They are very good 
illustrations of the new Indian women who 
represent a new ethic and a new mode of life. 


my 


TASKS UNDONE 


Pronab Kumar. Majumder 


Life is full of immensity of tasks 
ver can we unveil the whole masks 
hat we see are but grain of sand 
nknown remains in life a vast land 


Since we know not what should we do 
© Search and look for correct clue 
hat will drive the life to meaningful end 
ever we know what have we not gained 
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Sometimes life seems unnecessary long 
As though already sung is the end-song 
End? Where it is, who but He knows? 
Life’s serpentine course new path shows 


With our past vision hardly we see the mission 
That awaits our discovery and attention 
When we leave the earth at the end ofa phase 
More ofit remains undone for awe and amaze. 
* 
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THE WORLD OF ‘VRATA KATHAS’ 


Shubha Tiwari 


Things have really gone obsolete in India. 
People have unending and unquestioning faith 
in all kinds of fasts, religious ceremonies and 
‘Vrata Kathas’. A ‘Vrata Katha’ can be simply 
translated as a story (katha) that should be 
listened to during a religious ceremony 
performed ona day of fast (vrata). There is 
an inexhaustible list of festivals like all 
Poornimas (full moon days), Amavasyas (no 
moon days), fasts for women like Hartalika 
Teej, Karava Chauth, Santan Saptami, 
Vaibhav Lakshmi, Ahoi Ashtami, Pradosh etc, 
special days like Ganga Dashehra, Aanvala 
Naumi, Ekadashies, different Panchmies etc. 
This world of fasts, poojas (religious 
ceremonies) and ‘Vrata Kathas’ may sound 
unfamiliar to urbanized, busy, practical, rational 
individuals. Thanks to television, 
advertisements and films, Karava Chauth 
alone remains an elite fast festival of India. 
Others have gone into oblivion for the 
uprooted or newly-rooted Indian. But we may 
remember that the majority of Indian Hindus 
still cling to each and every fast festival. These 
festivals have a strong local colour. The ways 
of celebrating them -change from place to 
place. My thrust is on the text of “Vrata 
Kathas’, their analysis, their impact, value and 
the need to rewrite them. 

Vrata Kathas descend from the Puranic 
tradition. Puranas have been called the 
cartoonization of Vedic thought. While Vedas 
expound pure thought; Puranas convey those 
thoughts to the illiterate masses through crude 

stories. Truthfulness, fidelity, honesty, 
simplicity etc. are universal values. But the way 
a Puranic Katha would convey them would 
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be through the medium of instant miracles 
sudden deaths, losses, immediate gains 
Akash vanis (trumpeting of divine words 
through clouds) and so on and so forth. The 
purpose is very clear — to instil fear in the 
masses so that they behave according to 
prescribed rules of social conduct. But the 
thing did not stop there. Donation to Brahmins 
became a prominent feature of these kathas 
so that the priest class might get its fill without 
hard work. Similarly, the depiction of women 
as weak, vulnerable, and helpless got louder 
and louder. We can see it as a potent ploy of 
perpetuating patriarchy. The inherent power 
structure within the Puranic tales and Vrata 
Kathas is simply too obvious to be ignored. 
Women have been threatened, and scared to 
such an extent that every devout Hindu woman 
is expected to go through severe fasts, 
religious rituals and ceremonies in order to 
pray for the life and health of her men folk. 
Men, in turn, were never asked to pray for 
the life and health of their women folk. Another 
notable feature of Vrata Kathas and Priranic 
tradition is creation, preservation and 
popularization of superstitions. Baseless ideas 
have been fed into the Indian mind in the name 
of religion and God. The language of these 
Kathas is more often than not very crude an 
rough. Things are stated very brutally. There 
is no scope of nuances, symbolism an 
inference here. ; 
Usually a Vrata Katha begins creating 
its own grandiosity. The underlying geography 
is very clear. Gods and goddesses, along W! 
their kith and kin reside above the clouds. They 
keep watching the mortals on earth. Everythng 
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is perfect there. Usually, Narad, the gossip- 
loving saint or some goddess asks for the ways 
and means of salvation of the human kind. 
Usually, a patriarch in the form of Shankar, 
Vishnu or Brahma gives solutions to the 
problems of humankind. He unfolds a great 
secret, which is actually a very tough fast to 
be held on a particular date with all 
paraphernalia for worshipping. The rewards 
are ensured. Prosperity, health and life of the 
male folk of the family are the treasured targets 
of all fasts and their stories. Women are 
satisfied by reservation of a good-place in the 
other world. 

Fertility among women is a major 
concern of these Vrata Kathas. The blot of 
infertility has been totally given to women. Birth 
of children is promised as a result of keeping 
such fasts and more importantly by keeping 
the fasts in the strict, prescribed manner. Any 
lacunae, even committed unknowingly is not 
forgiven. The modus operandi is simple. You 
ask the gods for a particular favour and go 
for rigourous routine of fasts and ceremony. 
You also promise the gods to perform a 
particular ‘puja’ once your cherished favour 
Is granted. Once the reward has been 
bestowed, you are expected to fulfill your 
promise to the gods. If you forget to do that 
(which ordinary mortals usually do) you face 
wrath of gods in the form of sudden loss in 

usiness, extreme poverty, diseases and even 
death of kith and kin. Once you realize your 
fast and fulfill your original promise, everything 
comes back to you — the dead become alive, 

losses in the business turn to stunning gains 
and all like that. 

The teller of the story, the saviour, the 
Wise one is always a patriarch. Goddesses 

© not unfold such high profile secrets. So 
Much so that in the Hartalika story, it is Parvati 
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who undergoes extreme penance in order to 
gain a husband like Shankar but when it comes 
to narrate the story, she helplessly asks 
Shankar as to what she should do in order 
gain a seat beside him. Her own past, her own 
penance, her own acts do not come through 
her mouth. She needs Shankar to tell them to 
the world because only then will her actions 
bear the seal of male approval. What she did 
was right and all other women should also do 
the same- this authority cannot come unless 
and until the sanciion comes from the patriarch. 
Such is the terror, the psychotic fear created 
by Vrata Kathas which countless women listen 
to with utmost faith, thinking that none other 
but Lord Mahesh only is speaking to them, 
chastising them, instructing them. The life of 
the women is held really cheap. They do not 
matter. No body is supposed to be praying 
for their well-being. 

In very harsh language, the one who 
keeps the fasts is shown the fear of curse. A 
curse is the final tool. There is no escape from 
it. There is no alternative. Inutter desperation 
of not being cursed, the devotee is mentally 
prepared to undergo all the meaningless nituals, 
pay heavily to the priests, keep strict fasts and 
so on and so forth. Instead ofa loving, caring, 
understanding, parental figure, God becomes 
a jailer, an agency for reward and punishment. 

The worst part is creation of new stories, 
new myths, some hidden treasure of a 
miraculous fast that has been recently dug out 
for the welfare of the women folk. The creation 
of Santoshi Mata took place some twenty - 
twenty five years ago. The role of the film, 
‘Santoshi Mata’ that had broken all box office 
records in popularizing the fast and its story 
cannot be denied. No Vedic, pre-Vedic text 
ever mentions this form of the Devi. It is a. 
contribution of our own times to the already: 
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existing pantheon of miracle performing means. 
In India, mythology is a living force; it 1s 
an ongoing process as well. Richard 
Cavendish writes, ‘The Hindus...know very 
well how to distinguish gods from men, even 
from ‘god-men’. For instance, it is generally 
known that, unlike mortals, gods do not blink 
or sweat, their feet do not quite touch the 
ground, their gariands never wither, and they 
do not get dirty. Divinity in India, like 
aristocracy in Europe, is largely a matter of 
history, birth and inheritance. The gods are 
those who have always been gods, whose 
names are enshrined in the ancient texts or in 
the case of assimilation from local traditions, 
whose names were ‘known to our 
grandfathers’. The pantheon changes from 
time to time and place to place, and new gods 
forve their way into it sometimes, but they must 
be legitimized by stories establishing their birth 
from, or marriage to, one of the older gods.’ 
(Cavendish: 14-15) . 

These Vrata Kathas do not teachus how 
to face life, how to fight ordeals, how to stand 
tall before the challenges of life, how to go 
through struggles. They only tell the Indian 
woman to live for others, and die for others. 

Everybody comes before the self. The 
Vrata Kathas say that a woman should not 
live for herself. She has no right over pleasure. 
She cannot be ambitious. A sort of grandiose 
personality has been forced upon women 
where a goddess-like appearance is expected 
from them. They should be selfless, innocent, 
devotional fools all the time. Awoman cannot 

be expected to be practical, reasonable and 
rational: She is either a ‘devi’ ora devil. This 


idea of living for others is very hypocritical in — 


its results. What happens is that people seek 
pleasure and hide it and then feel guilty about 
it. Something that is utterly natural takes the 
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shape of sin in the Indian society. This is the 
whole problem of the Indian mind. 

Vrata Kathas perpetuate superstitions 
They stress upon the vicious circle of 
‘auspicious- inauspicious’ into the listeners’ 
psyche. Beauty, health, wealth, progeny, and 
fame are good concepts and people ought to 
pursue them. But we will have to or we ought 
to think about those as well who have missed 
these things or have partly achieved them. The 
world of ‘vrata kathas’ further marginalizes 
the unfortunate. Participation of widows is 
strictly prohibited in many ceremonies. The 
‘vrata kathas’ are against the democratic spirit. 
They create and strengthen hierarchies. Caste 
system gets a tremendous boost from these 
“‘kathas’. The words of John Key are worth 
quoting here, “Every sub-caste has the most 
elaborate system of rules which govern every 
aspect of life. They regulate your status in 
relation to every other caste, the sort of food 
you should eat, how and when it should be 
cooked and how eaten, who your associates 
should be, what your profession, who you 
should marry, how and when, where you 
should live, the sort of house and how it should 
be furnished, the clothes you wear, etc., as 
well as more intimate functions like frequency 
and method of intercourse, ablutions and 
excretions. An orthodox Hindu could 
seemingly live his whole life in accordance with 
caste dharma without taking a single decision! 
(48-49) Likewise an orthodox Hindu 1s 
forever in fear of planetary positions. Rahu, 
Ketu, Shani and the galaxy of evil planets 
shadow his thinking in such a manner that his 
own efforts and initiatives become dwarfish. 

“Vrata Kathas’ perpetuate the obsession 
of the Indian mind with the male child. Every 
second ‘katha’ ensures a son. It is as thous 
women and girls do not exist at all. All fol 
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songs of child-birth celebrate the arrival ofa 
male child, a Krishna, a Ram and so on and 
so forth. For example, the story of 
Mahamakha says, ‘In the good old days, 
before the Kaliyug had set in, there was a very 
pious king reigning over the country of Mithila, 
north of Benares. He was happy in every way 
except that he had not a son to succeed his 
throne... Aholy sage, a rishi, visited the king 
and told him that if he bathed in the waters of 
the sacred Ganges on the Mahamakham day 
he would soon obtain a son...He proclaimed 
his intention among his subjects and several 
of them who were unhappy like the king in 
not having sons, followed their sovereign...’ 
and finally, ‘The king’s desire had already been 
fulfilled; for he had a boy.’ (Sarkar: 64-65) 
Now itis not clear from the story whether the 
king had daughter/s or not; after having son/s 
ifhe had any daughter or not; if yes, why a 
daughter could not succeed the throne? Not 
a single word is uttered on these points. Only 
the queen comes who accompanies the king 
in his efforts to have son/s. A woman is 
valuable only when she produces son/s. 
Otherwise she has no value in her own right 
as an individual. The Hindu mind is dominated 
by the unconscious presence of Sita. The 
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figure of Sita dominates the Hindu ideal of a 
woman. The suffering woman, upholding 
forced and unrealistic norms, maintaining a 
joint family system and never demanding 
anything for herself is the role model of 
women. I completely agree with Prabhati 
Mukherjee when she writes, ‘Sita is the 
eternally remembered, sweet, innocent, pure, 
self-sacrificing and self-effacing woman in 
Indian literature. The most notable trait in her 
character is her infinite capacity to bear 
suffering.’ (Mukherjee: 40) 

It is not that everything is bad in these 
Vrata Kathas. But the damage they cause is 
much higher and much more intense than the 
message of benevolence, rhythm of life, 
oneness with Nature and continuity of life 
force from animals to human beings that they 
give. 

In short, we can say that Vrata Kathas 
originated for preservation of social order. But 
instead, they are maligning not only the social 
order but also the mind set of generations of 
men and women, boys and girls. In a country 
where people believe mythology to be true, 
Vrata Kathas are definitely causing irreparable 
damage. The text of these Vrata Kathas must 
be changed. * 


AGAINST THE POPLARS SPREADING THEIR BITTER 
SCENT 
Dr. Adolf P. Shvedchikov 


k S Spring again, the ancient round of things... 
he nectar of fresh flowers that I buna 

OL newly awakened plants, for your delight 

On your bithday, my sweetest Love, my light. 

Thee more the fields and groves are greening, 

A € earth begins to lick its wounds, leaning, 
8ainst the poplars spreading their bitter 


F scent ; i 
po. the early May morning your laugh is lent. 
Orus to be together is like a reverie, 
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And theair of life is sò sweet that it hurts me. 
How nice it is that with each dawning day, 
I’m more irrevocably smitten with your way. 
And if one day I die, as I die must, 

Pil go n paN Pa dark Fam oE ee 
And with me take your ays to 

And the unfinished fo song l stil have to 


sing. * 
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IDOL WORSHIP IN HINDU RELIGION 


C. G Vishwanath 


The aim ofany religious philosophy is to 
achieve direct mystical experience of reality. 
This is particular!y true of Hinduism because 
ofits non-theistic character which has not only 
influenced India's social and cultural life but 
has determined its intellectual life as well. 

Theism in religion is the thesis that the 
divine is determinate in character. A theistic 
God is one whose character can be conveyed 
positively by a determinate thesis. His nature 
is describable in terms of specific attributes. 
The oriental religions like Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism deny this 
characteristic of the divine. To them the divine 
is tdeterminate. 

Hinduism, therefore, refers to something 
which must be immediately experienced and 
waich cannot be attained by logical methods 
of western science, philosophy and theology. 
That something is Erahma or Chit, the 
undifferentiated aesthetic continuum, 
unchanging and formless which is the source 
of consciousness in the self. It is 
undifferentiated (abhinna), all pervading 
(sarvatravastha) and pure (shuddha). It is the 
Ultimate reality and the soul ofall things. It 
cannot be apprehended by intellect nor can it 
be described purely in words. Brahma (or 
Brahman) is the unifying thread in the cosmic 
web, the ultimate ground of all beings. It is 
best described in negative terms as no one 
knows its positive characters. As the 
Upanishads say about Brahma: 

“Tt moves, it moves not, 

It is far and it is near, 

It is within all this, and it is outside all 

this. 
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Svetasvatara Upanishad describes it (as 
per R. E. Hume’s translation); 
The soul(atman) which pervades all 


As butter is contained in the cream... 

This is Brahma. 

The concept of Brahma may not be easy 
to grasp by westerners because of their 
religions’ rationalist, theistic philosophies. The 
Hindu reaction to this attitude of western 
religions is beautifully summerised by Charles 
Johnston in his commentary on Kena 
Upanishad: “All rationalistic philosophies end 
and inevitably end in agnosticism. This is one 
logical conclusion to the search for knowledge 
in that way by that instrument........having been 
inspired and set in motion by intuition.,.the 
rationalist philosopher instantly turns his back 
upon intuition... Having begun with intuition 
he should go on with intuition.” 

‘Mind’ on the ather hand is a localised, 
differentiated, limited portion of the otherwise 
undifferentiated boundless Chit or Brahma. 
Thus while Brahma is unchanging and 
formless, mind is transitory, changing and 
limited. Hence ‘mind’ arises as an immediately 
sensed, differentiated natural object when 
Brahma or Chit, the undifferentiated aesthetic 
continuum becomes limited and determined 
in certain parts because ofits differentiations. 

Thus ‘mind’ or the determinate 
personality and natural objects are constitute 
of (a) Brahma (Chit), common to everything 
and (b) the qualities (Guna), differentiating one 
determinate part of Brahma from another 
determinate part. Similarly, all other natural 
objects, be it rivers, mountains, streams, 
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flowers etc. are made up of these two 
aesthetic factors. If therefore, we are able to 
eliminate Chit-Guna differentiations from the 
complex aesthetic continuum, then all 
distinctions between the subject and the 
object and between self and non-personal 
object will disappear. Then the knower will 
become identical with the known and the 
subject with the object. That is what Yoga 
attempts to achieve i.e. to eliminate all 
differentiations from the totality of the 
immediately apprehended fact and whether 
anything positive remains when this is done. 
The ‘Siddhas’ who achieve this by Yoga are 
overwhelmed by the experience with no sense 
of either of self or the object. However, not 
all people have the capacity to apprehend 
Brahma by itselfin its purty. Those who cannot 
achieve Brahma this way, ‘Sadhakas’ do so 
by rituals where limited, determinate aesthetic 
symbols are used. This entails difference 
between the worshipping subject and the 
worshipped object remaining, howsoever 
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close the ritual might have taken one. This gives 
rise to idol worship. The umpteen number of 
gods and goddesses who populate Hinduism 
(Sanatan Dharma or Vedic religion) are thus 
nothing but different faces of Brahma in which 
the worshipper imagines it. Apparently an 
overwhelming majority of people could not 
conceive of Brahma by yoga and had to resort 
to rituals. Even within the rituals there are 
different types, some of which take one nearer 
to the undifferentiated Brahma than do others. 
Even amongst the people there are some who 
are So constituted psychologically that they 
require greater determinate symbolic aids than 
others and simpler forms of rituals. Thus the 
people in Hindu society are classified 
according to their differing capacities to 
achieve Brahma in its purity without any 
differentiations. The individual or group of 
individuals is called the most perfect which 
comes nearest to the experience of the 
undifferentiated aesthetic continuum in its 


purity. * 


WHEN I BREAK DOWN 
P V. Laxmi Prasad 


Absorbed as I sit 
Indeep meditation, 
When thoughts of mundane 
orld in ceaseless flow 
come to interrupt 
The silent chanting. - 


The altar of worship 

Abuzz with disturbing things of life, 

OL nnging phone-calls, crying lips 
beggars, merry-making children, 

€ gentle touch of house-flies, 

And not to mention, 

© ever-busy mosquitoes, 


To rule the roost and 

Irritating noises from aside, 
Annoying voices of 

Gentle women folk of 
Neighbourhood, 

Complaining of whims and fancies, 
The village-priest knocking the doors 
For divine offering. 

Allin one go, altin one go, 

To ruin the air of serenity. 

To please for divine grace, 

Is to seek another life. 
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ON WRITING AND THE WRITERS 


B. S. Murthy 


In his savage state, mere sounds could 
have been man’s communicative tools to vent 
his basic feelings that could have been limited 
to such as hunger and anger and pain and 
pleasure. In time, as he learned to civilize 
himselfin communes, he would have needed 
vocabulary to synchronize his habitation 
therein. And in that lies the seeds of the 
tongues, which when whetted by the tenor of 
the times could have yieldeu the plants of 
languages. At length, it was the character of 
life as it evolved in a given commune that 
would have shaped the nuances ofthe letters. 
Understandably though, from the beginning, 
language would have stemmed from the twin 
roots of ‘personal interaction’ and ‘public 
communion’ that came to characterize its 
expression. In the end, while it was the script 
that gave substance to the tongue, the writing 
medium, especially the paper, flowered the art 
of writing. However, it was the advent of the 
press that turned out to be a boon as well as 
bane of this art of arts. 

Writing, like speaking, as ever, has the 
personal as well as impersonal character to it. 
While in letters it imbibes the power to serve 
a private cause, in plays, essays etc. it bears 
the force to mould the public opinion. 
Inevitably, this innate ability of the language to 
influence the reader, besides catering to the 
vanity of the writer, makes it prone for abuse 
by man. What is worse, in our ‘era of media’ 

when the chance to see ‘one’s name in print’ 
comes on a platter, it is the vanity of the 
connected that tends to get fulfilled. Invariably, 
in all this, the writing itself becomes the 
unintended victim. Needless to say, this 
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premise makes it incumbent upon one to define 
what ought to be true writing. 

What is true writing then? In its basics 
writing is either private feelings conveyed in 
missives or public perceptions articulated in 
essays etc. In case of the former, true writing 
represents an outpour of emotions but not an 
exercise of faking feelings to grind one’s own 
axe. As for the essays and the like, they should 
carry the considered opinion of the writers 
but not bear the burden of promoters’ 
prejudices or receivers’ biases. In either case, 
writing should spring from an urge to express 
and not be borne out of a motive to impress, 
While the letter-wnter is weary at the prospect 
of others purveying his outpour, save the 
famous who write with the knowledge that 
they would be thrown open to the public 
someday, it’s in the nature of his exercise that 
makes the playwright or essayist crave for 
readership. 

Then evolved the novel with its 
fascinating blend of all that is personal and 
impersonal to writing into a literary mould to 
elevate one’s soul and in the same breath, 
stimulate his intellect as well. Thus it is no 
wonder that Jane Austen felt - in the novel the 
greatest powers of the mind are displayed. 
Though the power of the mind is at play in the 
novel, it is the force of the feeling that operates 
the levers ofits plot. And what is that force of 


_ feeling like? It is'akin to that youthful feeling 


of friendship when one, besides sharing his 
joys and sorrows with his buddy, would want 
him to experience the common pleasures he 
himself had experienced. It is only whet 
written by one, gripped by the like urge, to 
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share with his readers that the novel acquires 
its soul. Come the forties and the sense of 
sharing gives way to the desire to exhibit. It is 
the tragedy of life that the course of growing 
up diverges man to the ‘road of display’ from 
the path of sharing’. It is when a novel is born 
out of the author’s urge to be known that it 
becomes a vacuous work, — 

Well what about the writers? Those who 
write to share, experience the joy of writing 
all its own and as Tolstoy put it, they get their 
reward in their work itself. Yet, since it is the 
urge to share that made them write, the urge 
to be read plagues them in the aftermath. As 
seldom, if ever, one gets to the frontier of 
readership, the writers are prone to suffer from 
the epilepsy of frustration. At any rate an 
unwelcome situation to be in for any and more 
so for those who ventured into the arena to 
share with others. Thus, it serves the writers 
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to learn to treat their stint at writing like any 
other joy that life affords them besides 
realizing that.a felt joy is all but transient that 
the memory too fails in the details for 
subsequent recollection. 

On the other hand, those who treat 
writing as a vehicle of visibility would be 
incapable of experiencing the joy of the 
journey. In the end though, were they to come 
into spotlight, they might enjoy the limelight 
without experiencing the joy of letters. Even 
in case they won’t make it to the post, their 
pain cannot be intense for they wouldn’t have 
experienced any joy in the writing ride either. 
If it were a mere case of the life and times of 
these writers, no analysis would have ever 
been warranted. Sadly, however, these in their 
numbers that make the chaff of the written 
stack which bar its wheat from accessing the 
literary light of the day. * 


ODE TO A PEN 
R. R. MENON 


Never, never leave your hold 

of my hand, even if others do. 

This might, sound like an order cold, 

but is truly a heart-felt request too. 
Empires abort in the womb of time, 

but the sway of your words has a sublime 
spread and influence without which 

none knows the ways of the power-witch. 


A tear-drop from your lovely eyes 

could create, sustain or destroy 

and r €verse the process over 

centuries with Trinity’s awesome power. 

your imagination’s brilliant fire, 

Selings, thoughts and emotions entire 

a in out many delectable dishes 

atering to varied tastes and wishes. 

and ve Onpaper’s whitehorse ` 
‘viewing the blue sky’s race-course, 


you wager a deep dip into the heart 
and turn out prize-pictures that outsmart. 


The ether-blossoms you conjure up 
Sprinkle scents at every step. 

And everywhere the people smell 

a fresh fragrance that none can quell. 

A drop of ink in your able hand 

has power that atoms command; 

one and the same is the force 

that shapes or destroys the land 

and creates the forms and the course 

the devotees follow with your magic wand. 


(A free translation into English by Dr. R. 
Rabindranath Menon from Dr. K. 
Muddanna’s original Kannada poem with the 
latter’s written approval.) a 
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MAXMULLER’S SERVICE TO INDIA 


Dr. Raparla Janardana Rao 


He loved India, and its Sanskrit, and its 
culture. He preferred studies of Sanskrit even 
suffering abject poverty, to worldly gains. He 
told Swami Vivekananda that his body was in 
England but his soul was in India and 
expressed his deep desire to Swami 
Vivekananda that his body be cremated in 
India after his death. It was Fredrich Max 
Muller the world reknowned Indologist that 
translated Rig Veda in six volumes, striving 
hard at Oxford for 30 years. 

Max Muller was a man of deep erudition 
combining in himself the wisdom of the East 
and the West. He was the foremost pioneer 
in Sanskrit studies. He translated Rig Veda in 
six volumes studying the manuscript volumes 
in Bodlein library. Earlier he translated 
‘Hitopadesa’ into English. He became world 
acclaimed as a great Indologist. Though born 
in Germany he became a naturalised 
Englishman. He stated “England is my second 
home”, as he lived for years at Oxford in 
London. He was a philogist and learnt new 
Arabic, Persian, Pali, Bengali and Tamil, 
besides his first love, Sanskrit. 

He joined Leipzing university and 
obtained a doctorate in Oriental studies at the 
age of 20 years. At Leipzig he studied under 
Prof. Roucter and leamt languages of the east, 
Arabic, Persian -Zend and even Tamil and 
Bengali. Thus he turned out to be a philogist. 

Prof. Brochaus was his teacher in Sanskrit. 

During his studies in Leipzig university 
Max Muller suffered abject poverty. The 
scholarship the university gave him was 
meagre and would last only a few days ina 

month. He had to sustain himself on “Bread 
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and Butter only”, as revealed through the 
entries he made in his diary. A few entries read 
“No dinner to night”. In one ofhis letters to 
his mother he wrote “It seems my purse suffers 
from consumption. But don’t worry mom”. 
Once he had an urge to see his mother at 
Dessau. But he had no money and he walked 
the distance of 36 miles. And he had swollen 
legs and blisters on his legs. His mother warmed 
Max “never do such a thing”. She applied hot 
packs to the legs. After studying in the Leipsig 
university he obtained a ‘doctorate’ in 1843 
for his papers depicting his depth of 
knowledge, in oriental studies. 

In those days people in Europe gained 
an impression that the ancient heritage of India 
with its Vedas contained an ocean of 
knowledge and they would stop at that only. 
And an Indologist like Max Muller was much 
respected for his in-depth knowledge of the 
Vedas. His primary object of his Sanskrit 
studies was neither philology nor literature, but 
the evolution of the religious and philosophical 
thought. In his pursuit he never allowed the 
worldly monetary gains to colour his 
objectives. He declined an assignment at his 
early age in the Australian Civil service, asit 
would not be conducive to his objective 0 
pursuing Vedic lore. P 

The great turn of event in Max Muller's 
life came when he was offered Oriental Sub 
Librarian post at Bodlein. At Oxford he got 
himself settled and never left it till his end. Here 
he met English celebrities like Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Ruskin, Browning 


Gladstone, Salisbury and Curzon. f 
An interesting episode ° 
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correspondence between Vijayanagaram 
Maharaja Sri Ananda Gajapathi Raju is 
worthy of remembrance. The Maharaja of 
Vijayanagaram, Sri Ananda Gajapathi 
Maharaj wrote to Max Muller where he could 
get a copy of his work Rig Veda. And Max 
Muller wrote in reply that the first edition was 
sold out and the East India Company that gave 
monetary help was not ready to bring out 
further editions. Vijayanagaram Maharaja Sri 
Ananda Gajapathi at once met the entire cost 
of the second edition in four volumes which 
came out to 4000 English pounds. Max Muller 
in ecstasy said “Hindus are not merely 
grandiloquent but they do grand things also 
when opportunity offers”. Hearing this 
generous gesture, Surendranath Benerjee 
called Viyjayanagaram Maharaja by the 
sobriquet, a veritable ‘Bhoja Raja’. Max 
Muller met several Indian stalwarts in his life 
time in Paris and London. Kesab Chandra 
Sen, Trailokyanath Mookherjee, Swami 
Vivekananda, K.T.Telang, Rajendralal Mitra 
and Dwarakanath Tagore grandfather of 
Ravindranath Tagore in Paris. 

His writings: “Sacred Books of the East” 
ran to fifteen volumes. His Rig Veda translation 
Into English in six volumes based on Sayana 
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years of his life. In philosophy he was a 
Kantian, with his translation of Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason”. He also leaned to 
Hegel in his philosophy. His favourite saying 
was “We all came from East, In going to East 
everybody ought to feel that he is going to his 
old home”. But poor man he never visited 
India in his life time. 

During his illness prayers were offered 
in Pardha Saradhi Temple in Madras. He 
passed away on October 28, 1900 leaving 
behind his wife Georgia and his two sons and 
a lot of wealth of knowledge at the age of 77. 
He became a part and parcel of Indian 
heritage, the Vedas. So much so Indians took 
fancy in Sankritising his name as ‘Moksha 
Muller’ and Germany as ‘Sarmanyayni’. 
Germany has named its cultural centres in all 
cities in India as Max Muller Bhavans. 

The real rich tribute to be paid to Max 
Muller the great Indologist, the great lover of 
Vedas, is te-recall his famous quote about 
India. “If I were asked, under what sky, the 
human mind has most fully developed some 
of its choicest gifts, has most deeply rendered 
on the greatest problems of life, and has found, 
solutions to some of them. I should point to 
India”. 


Acharya’s commentary took nearly thirty * 
LIFTING THE LATCH 
Noel King 
ou take time out from a nest You pickthemup _ 
tched: husband, sons; as fodder from the air, 
as Jets of sun: weaving words: 
ut your landscape, ain-love, new ways sense 
tyour face, ` or ordinary people. 
bless your heart * 
Poems 


that have hovered to speak through you. 
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HOW STRANGE ARE THE WAYS OF GOD! 


Kamaraju Sarojini Devi 


Every action will have two results. Those 
that are seen externally and those that are felt 
internally. Our thoughts and emotions are also 
activities. Our inner thoughts and feelings 
influence others without our knowledge. So 
every individual has to take great care about 
the thoughts, desires and emotions that occur 
to our minds. Sometimes a wonderful thought 
strikes us like a flash amidst our common 
thoughts and emotions which gives us 
happiness and peace and changes the very 
nature of the world. 

A poor ryot was walking along one day 
in Scotland. He heard someone cry “help! 
he'p!” When the ryot went to the place from 
where he heard the shouts, he saw a boy half 
submerged in a quagmire. The ryot saved the 
boy by pulling him out. 

Next day a wealthy man dresséd in a 
rich attire went to the ryot’s house. “You saved 
my son. I am grateful to you for your noble 
deed. I’ve come to give you a gift,” he said. 

“Sir, Pll not accept your gift. I performed 
my duty” replied the ryot. 


A little boy standing by the ryot attracted 
the attention of the rich man. “Is that boy your 
son?” asked the rich man. The ryot noddeq 
in agreement. 

Then the wealthy man said “T’ll take the 
responsibility of rearing your son and 
educating him. He will grow big and do you 
proud.” 

Some years passed. The little boy grew 
into the famous scientist, Sir Alexander 
Fleming who discovered penicillin. 

Some more years passed. The rich man’s 
son fell sick with an illness which was 
considered fatal in those days. He suffered 
from Pneumonia. A remedy for the ailment 


The rich man was Lord Randolf 
Churchill. The boy who fell ill and recovered 
was Sir Winston Churchill. 

We do not know which action gives rise 
to which activity and result. How strange are 
the deeds of God! * 


(* Translated from Telugu by D. Ranga Rao) 
GOD GIVE US MEN 


J.G Holland 

God giveus men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office will not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honour; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 

d damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fo g; ; 
In public duty and in private thinking. x 
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SUPERIORITY 


Alok Pande 


A black ant once strayed into a white 
ant’s territory. As it admired the amazing ant- 
1 the white ant addressed the black ant thus: 
«Ql black ant, behold our marvellous termite- 
city that even sun-light cannot pierce!” 

_The black ant shuddered at this and from 
its limited knowledge gathered courage and 
spoke: “Sir, I too have been admiring this but 
isitnot built by destroying useful wood?” 

The white ant got furious: “You dare call 
this advanced technology of ours a work of 
destruction! And wood, who cares about 
wood? Is it not a dead matter to be used for 
our advantage by superior life forms like us?” 

The black ant agreed at the technological 
marvel but still tried to hold on to its point, 
“But sir what’s wrong with mud-houses like 
ours. We feel quite contented in it. There is 
enough sun and air, it is non-expensive and 
nothing is destroyed for our comfort”. The 
white ant grew impatient: “Content, you 
imposter. You call your incompetence a 
contentment. As to sun and air, we need it not 


for we have devised means to live withoutit. . 


Even if the sun were to grow cold and the 
winds turn still, we still continue to thrive and 
survive.” So saying, it looked over its shoulder 


__ The black ant pleaded a last time: “But 
sir, no other life-form welcomes you. The trees 
dread you, the human beings see in your 
coming a sign of misery and poverty”. The 
white ant grew furious and impatient at the 
black ant’s impertinence. “You black scum. 
You inferior one, no wonder the supreme Ant 
gave youa shadowy black colour of the night. 
And to us superior ones, it gave the.white color 
of the sun. The humans and the tree are our 
arch-enemies and jealous of our science and 
our might. Therefore are they afraid of us” 
So saying, the white shooed away the black 
ant from its holy termite city. 

But as the black ant left that place full of 
technological marvel in horror and fear, human 
feet crushed the termite-city. To its dismay the 
black ant saw that what stood onceas a proud 
termite world was reduced to dust in a 
moment. The black ant turned away from the 
dreadfiil sight and exclaimed to itself: “Of what 
use is such superiority that is gained at the 
cost of others and perishes without leaving a 
trace and whose end brings happiness to many 
hearts.” So saying, it scrambled quietly into 
its mud-hill. 

— Courtesy, Sri Aurobindo Action. 
* 


2an ar ot supenonty. o o o omm 


CONGRATULATIONS 


With an air of superiority. 


Triveni is glad to know that one of her frequent contributors was awarded the prestigious 
ORPHEUS’? Trophy for the excellence of his poetry ‘WORDS HAVE WINGS’ 


- Editor 
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VINE MUSIC 


Tommy Frank O’Connor 


Taste, 

matured on talented vintage 
like you, 

anticipates a new sip. 


But not yet. 
Devoured joy 
expires without ceremony, 


unremembered. 


I wait 


enchanted with the npening of your vine: 


senses revive in symphony, 
a vineyard sun, a breeze 
dripping with Nature’s music. 


Lures meto the brim 
As I sip the lip 
Ofnew fulfillment. 
Full-bodied, 

rare in a year of time, 
you tease my eyes, 
titillate my taste buds, 
each moment creating 
space for the next. 


Now I embrace you 
as you. 

blend us together, 
and play your 

tune in my heart. 


BLUE WREN 


J. K. Murphy 


For a moment, 
Her legs on the branch 
Are still as twigs, 


But she’! never say cheese 
For a photographer. 
For a second 


Her eyes flash 
Full on mine, 
As ifto put 


Another in the frame. 
As sunshine daubs the leaves 
She sagely meshes 


Her powder blue 
Into the greenery, 
Behind a dappled apple. 


‘Constitutional morality is not a national 


‘instinct. It has to be cultivated. Democracy in 


India is only the top dressing on the soil. Civil 


Disobedience is the grammar of anarchy.’ 
-Dr. Ambedkar 
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THE SLEEP 
T. Shyama Krishna 
Oh sleep, soothing slumber, There, where the man is grappling with destiny, 
Cruel are thy ways! and with thee, 
; Where the student is struggling through the 
Thou visitest not those who pine for thee,- night with his studies 


And eludest those who whine for thee, 
Wethe humble ones are hard of understanding 
thee! 


Lo, the lover here is taking turns in bed, 

Struck by the arrows of cupid, 

And someone is weeping his eyes out, 

For some dear one lost, 

And where are thou mischievousself to be 
found? 


Trying to wipe thee from his eyes! 


It is said, 
Prince Laxman could keep you at bay, 
By shifting you to his other half Urmila 


So to bless her night and day! 

But we the lesser mortals are incapable hence, 
Bless us with the boon, 

our own will to swoon! * 


THE SONG OF AN ETHIOPIAN CHILD 
Raghavendra M. V. 


As I woke up daily, 

My mother said... 

“Plant a seed,” 

before I washed my face, or urinated. 

Daily I did so, watering the seed with my 
body’s waste. ; 

It grew into pumpkins. 

We ate and gave them to all and my mother 

said ‘God is great!’ 

Then came the drought. 

Yet my mother said, 

Plant daily” ... 

Which I did 

But I couldn’t water, for the drought was in 
my intestines too... 

looked meekly at the buried seeds and the 
naked sky. 

I heard announcements... 

tains rushed for help’ 
ome said, “It was as well, 


Instead of rains there came grains”... 

But I looked for neither, 

And said “One doesn’t exist and the other 
can’t last.” 

And my mother replied, 

“Tt is all Nature’s curse.” 

As I hated these words only, 

With red eyes and a burning heart 

This time I looked, deep into the bowels of 
the parched earth, 

And founda sapling half green and half dry... 

Of the self-same seed that I planted, 

Which refused to die... 

It mocked at me. 

As it nodded its slender head, 

It stirred in me ` 

The embers of confidence. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Whispering Silence: by Dr. Dharam Vir 
Sahani. Published by Amrit Prakashan, 
Deshpande Complex, Hazrat Road, Naya 
Bazar, Gwalior (M.P.) pages 57, price Rs. 100/ 
- $05. 


This is the second book of poems by 
the author, the first being “Words Have wings” 
which won him the “Orpheus” Trophy 
awarded by the Greek cultural. agency, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Sahani is a poet 
whose soul is in a turmoil. The poet is worried 
at the disharmony he finds between the mind 
and heart of man. Science and religion have 
not delivered the goods. He has faith in God. 
Manis the darling child of God. God himself 
craves for human birth! Such a wonderful 
creation of God lives in slums where animals 
also refuse to live. The poet is disillusioned. 
Manis intelligent and manages many things, 
including nature but the irony is he cannot 
manage his life. What is tragic is he has 
confined god within four walls without realizing 
that God dwellsin the form of love in his heart. 
What is worse, man tries to bribe God and 
get all his wants satisfied by God. God must 
be repenting for erring in creating this world 
and man whose negative qualities outshine his 
virtues. 


The poet is worried that ethical and 
spiritual values have been superseded by 
material values. The present day civilization 
suffers from consumerist culture. The poet is 
‘yet an optimist. He tries to give cheer to man 
while exposing the present day ills, physical, 
mental and moral. He tries to correct the 
wrongs, giving way to “Sunshine oflove and 
Peace”. His aim is to bring “fullness to life.” 
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He feels that love should always heal and not 
harm. These and such other thoughts are deftly 
handled in about sixty short and very shos 
verses which keep the reader sharing the 
inmost feelings of the poet. The poet’s 
whispering silences ring the message loud and 
clear. The book makes absorbing 1 reading. 
D. Ranga Rao 


Bhaja Govindam: by M. Bhimasen Rao 
published by the author, 2nd Military lines, 
Berhampur. Price: Rs. 200/- 


Reflections on (Sankaracharya’s) ‘ Bhaja 
Govindam’ written by M. Bhimasen Rao is 
an excellent book which is well got-up, 
pleasing in colors and scholarly in treatment. 
The very look of it attracts the reader to go 
through it. At the beginning one finds Swami 
Parmarthananda’s Foreword and Prof. I. V. 
Chalapati Rao’s ‘Opinion’. In his elaborate 
Introduction the author presents the historical 
perspective in which Sankara’s outstanding 
contribution to: Hindu religion should be 
assessed, when Buddhism declined and the 
country was plunged in superstition, 
sectarianism and the discord caused by 
centrifugal forces. 


Sankara’s dynamic philosophy of 
Advaita has to be judged in the light of the 
drastic decline of the value system. 


Sankaracharya’s Bhaja Govindam is not 
only the essence of his philosophy in simple 
slokas but a valuable message to mankin 
whichis steeped in materialism and corruption. 
There is also a warning against the exploitation 
of the counterfeit sanyasis and fake godmen. 
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Fach sloka is in Sanskrit with its Roman script 
yersion, simplified summary in English and 
above all the author’s explification and 
comments. For the benefit of the reader, the 
slokas are illustrated with appropriate 


drawings. 


This book will be a priceless possession 
for every library and a useful guide in life for 
readers, young and old. 

I. Sree Devi, U.S.A. 


Searching Strains and Leaves from a 
Diary: Late Kandukuri Ramabhadra Rao, 
Birth Centenary Commemoration volume, 
Kandukuru Pundarikakshudu, 105 R R 
Arcade 1-1-524 Gandhi Nagar Hyderabad 
-80 pp. 172 Price Rs 50/-- 


Blessed is the parent whose progeny 
perpetuates the memory of his forbears. The 
poet of Sumathi shataka in Telugu observes: 
“Joy for a father would not come with the birth 
ofason but only when people around applaud 
him.” In this sense Late Veerabhadra kavi is 
a fulfilled name. 


A poet, a teacher, a children’s writer and 
a patriot, he left behind poems and insightful 
maxims in Telugu and in his own English 
rendering too. The French aphoristic thinker 
LaRochefoucauld is charged with cynicism 
though his Maxims have been acknowledged 
as brilliant. In sharp contrast Ramabhadra 
40'S epigrammatic sayings are powerful 
without being cynical. 


The volume comprises two parts: 
“arching Strains and Leaves from a Diary. 
R ese are the poet/thinker’s own renderings 

to English. The book has an introduction by 


e living celebrity, the octogenarian 
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Prof. I. V. Chalapati Rao and veterans of 
yester years like C. Rajagopalachary, K.R. 
Srinivas Iyengar and Bhogaraju 
Pattabhiseetaramayya who gave their 
accolades for the poet’s work fifty years ago. 


Here is a brief sampler: 


It is a rock immovable, O Sea, why dost 
thou labour in vain to soften its heart? It is 
heartless and hard, hard rock that knows not 
to move. Thou makest a vain appeal, day and 
night, in one continuous roar, patting endlessly 
with thy waving arms and persuading in 
foaming laughter. It moveth not alittle, O Sea, 
why dost thou labour in vain sympathy? ... 
(Searching Strains, p.14) 


“Let a ray of light shine forth, merciful 
Lord, I am enmeshed in these blind folds of 
darkness.” So did I pour forth my anguish in 
that midnight hour. Perchance it could reach 
thy ear... (Searching Strains, p.24) 


Wishes, without concomitant action for 
fulfillment, cause suffering. Better they are 
rooted out than allowed to hang on without 
the courage for effort. (Leaves from a 


Diary...p. 109) 


Cowardice is said to be the worst of all 
evils. One may be endowed with great 
qualities of head and heart. Their strength is 
sapped when cowardice lurks in some corner 
and spreads loathsome influence. Leaves from 


a Diary, p.113) 


Any sahridaya who reads this volume 
cannot but offer his or her appreciation and 
commendation to the worthy son ofa worthy 
father. He seems to have great respect for his 
father’s sentiment when he wrote: “...it is 
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necessary to possess strong sentiments. They 
summon joys and sorrows that is the salt of 
life. An undercurrent of happiness and 
gratification runs through. To minds prone to 
material benefits seeking opportunities, 
sentiments are uncomfortable accretions. They 
spare no pains to erase them lest they should 
obstruct their way of selfish pursuits. (Leaves 
from a Diary, p. 55) 

Dr. V. V. B. Rama Rao 


Puppets of Faith - Theory of Communal 
Strife - B.S. Murthy, Published by Self 
Imprint F-9, Nandini Mansion, 1-10-234, 
Ashoknagar, Hyderabad-500 020, Published 
in 2003, PP 252. Price: Rs. 165/- 


The book has 27 chapters. Each is 
separate from the other, though there is 
continuity in the theme. The main theme of the 
of the book is the Muslman — Kafir problem 
at the world level and Hindu — Muslim 
disaffection at the Indian level. “The problem 
with a problem is that until one admits that it 
exists, one cannot address it, and unless it is 
addressed it persists”, is the rationale of the 
author for his quest to understand the 
coumunal problem and to suggest solutions 
orit. 


After discussing the nistory and 
fundamental priniciples of Islam, Hinduism, 
Christianity and other religions, the author 
concludes that the solution for the communal 
problem is to “Free Islam and rid it from the 
clutches of its fundamentalists — fanatics — 
fidayeen nexus, and make it a peaceful faith 
for the faithful and the others”. This conclusion 
of the author, is bound to make his critics ask 
him the question ‘What about fundamentalists 

and fanatics in other religions?’ 
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In the broad spectrum of religious ami 
or lack ofit, all over the world in general and 
in India in particular, Sri. Murthy focusses 


attention on various problems, like religious ` 


conversions, Kashmir issue, hatred in 
Bangladesh towards India, construction of 
Ram Temple at Ayodhya and so on. 


Regarding Hindu — Muslim harmony in 
India, the author states “Hindu — Muslim amity 
depends on Muslim willingness to address the 
Hindu concerns and the Hindu understanding 
of the Muslim fears”. 


Expressing the view that the Indian 
Constitution, after more than 50 years ofits 
adoption requires review to make it a more 
“equitable document”, Sri Murthy asks of 
“What avail is the right to propagate once 
religion for the citizen rather than to fuel the 
zeal of the religious zealots for converting?” 


The book is informative and thought- 
provoking. 
K. Subramanyam 


Sri Guru Gita and some daily prayers- 
Romanization with English Rendering- 
Dr. V. V. B. Rama Rao. Published by Richa 
Prakashan, D - 36, South Extension Part- 
One, New Delhi - 110 049, paperback, price 
Rs. 30. 


Gum Gita, in the main, comprises of the 
dialogue between Lord: Shiva and Parvathi 
Devi, which runs into one hundred and eighty- 
two slokas in Veda Vyasa’s Skanda Purana 
In this, the Lord expostulates the primacy 0 
the guru above all else. This apart, this book 
contains Sree Dakshinamoorty Strotram™, 
Lingaashtakam, Sree Shiva Panchakshari, 
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sree Guru Paduka Strotram, and 
Adityahridayam. 


In this translation, one can be certain 
about the authenticity of the sense of the 
original for Dr. Rama Rao has the feel ofboth 
the languages. Besides, his earlier works such 
as The Joy of the Divine, Shivapuranam, and 
The Walking Shiva of Varanasi exemplify his 
boundless enthusiasm for a like exercise. 


What about the narrative style, given that 
Sanskrit, the original language of the subject 
matter, is a language of rhythm? The author 
himself clarifies it upfront when he states that 
the work is but ‘Romanization with English 
Rendering’. 


Going by the ‘plain upright kind’ of 
narrative English prose he chose for conveying 
the sense expressed in rhythmic Sanskrit 
slokas, the translation is but a Romanization 
of the original. Be that as it may, the value of 
the work for all, in particular to the youth, 
unable as they are to comprehend the 
explanatory works of the Sanskrit classics 
brought out even in their respective mother 
tongues, cannot be underestimated. 

B S Murthy 


Madras Mosaic-N Meera Rao. Published 
by Parity Paperbacks, M36A Lado Sarai, 
New Delhi. Pages 115, price Rs. 180. 


d _ This book comprises a score of articles 
ealing with the life and times, of the past and 
Present, of the people of Chennai, formerly 
ch adras. However; the settings chosen are all 
“ry familiar, even to the non-Madrasis, and 
~ Social intercourse therein is in the realms 
the a commonplace. This makes the narrative 
or oe that seeks to picture the experiences 
servations, or whatever, of the women 
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folk, be it the Old Guard mother-in-law or 
the Young Turk single woman, all too 
predictable. Besides, the lucidity of the 
language and the clarity ofthe narrative, impart 
a certain colour to the fascinating mosaic. One 
wonders how “Madras Mosaic’ would have 
seemed in a ‘fictional mode’ instead of its 
‘depictive mould’. Perhaps, greater interest 
of the book in the available form lies in its 
intermittent reading. 


For the feel of the ‘Madras Mosaic’, one 
may have this excerpt from the “Middle-aged 
Mothers”. - 


“A new tribe of middle-aged 
grandmothers is multiplying in Chennai. They 
are perhaps in their late forties or early fifties, 
still full oflife, and have a wide range of interests 
and hobbies to pursue, but no time for them. 
Their spouses are on the verge of retirement 
and have hectic post-retirement plans. But for 
the new breed of ‘mothers’ there is no 
superannuation or relaxation, because the life 
cycle begins all over again, a cycle involving 
more work and greater responsibility. 


Their day begins quite early and ends 
rather late, and they work almost round the 
clock. Their routine includes - besides 
household chores - changing toddler’s 
nappies, preparing their feed, and putting them 
to sleep, and managing to snatch 40 winks 
while the young are asleep. Come evening, 
the whole family assembles at the dinner table, 
expecting a sumptuous repast. Does that leave 
the middle-aged grandmothers any time for 
themselves?” 


Now what more does a “Madras Mosaic’ 
provide them is for the prospective readers 


jate. 
to appreciate B S Murthy. 
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READERS’ MAIL 


“We are proud to be members of the 
TRIVENI family and looking forward to 
enjoying the valuable articles there in” 

j -P. Lakshmipathy, Bangalore 


“The issue (Vol 74/4) has enough 
food for thought. The triple stream, your 
column exposes the true face of the USA. 
Their indifferent attitude towards the 
suffering blacks in the state of new orleans 
is unforgivable. Their claim to be experts in 
management of all kinds falls flat before 
nature’s fury. Dr. V.L.S. Bhimasankaram’s 
‘Physics and potatos' is a fine piece of writing 
full of humour and surprise tucked at the end. 
There is no sting but a pot of honey attached 
to the tail. Dr. Aysha viswamohan’s reading 
of’ moth smoke’ is a fine exercise in literary 
criticism. Her close reading of the text should 
draw nothing but high appeciation from a 
reader. It’s news to me that P.K. Joy has 
resurfaced and is engaged writing his letters 
from “Grave”. 

-I.K. Sharma, Jaipur 


“Your triple stream. Katrina-lessons 
in humanism and environmental care” is heart 
moving with its snap-shot and realistic details 


of the colossal loss caused by the hurricane 
Really, it reflects lessons in humanism on one 
hand and a clear-cut blemish on the part of 
the US with the image of Super Power on 
the other. The article by Dr.V.V.B. Rama 
Rao’ Adjusting our lenses presents Gita-Like 
message to mankind. Our greatness lies jp 
adjusting our lenses dhrikkonam to achieve 
and have paradise in life which is infact a 
paradise which is neither lost & nor 
regained, “ Is this the democracy that india 
deserves?” is worth reading, 

-Dr. K. Rajamouly, Warangal 


“Mrs. I. Satyasree’s article on Sudha 
Murthy is highly informative. Really it 
bestows me enough pleasure and encourage 
ment. I had never heard about the bright, 
brilliant, dynamic personality of Sudha 
Murthy”. 

- Dr. Vinay Kumar Pande, Borndila 
(Arunachal Pradesh) 


“J liked your editorial ‘A case for a 
return of the Hero and the poem by 
Shredchikovy.” 


- D.C. Chambial, Maranda,H.P. 


ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS !! 


The address flap contains the period by which your subscription to the TRIVENI 
ends. Kindly ensure renewal of your subscription in due time, without waiting for a 
reminder. No reminders can be sent for individual subscribers. For institutions, bills 
will be sent on request. It is regretted that it will be difficult to continue on the 
mailing list those whose subscriptions are not in good standing. You are requested to 


kindly co-operate with us. 


TRIVENI 


- THE TRIVENI FOUNDATION 
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WHAT GREAT EDITORS AND CELEBRITIES SAID ABOUT ‘TRIVENI’ 


‘J am regularly reading TRIVENI. I am 


umal is maintaining high standards 
glad topic ideals. Mahatma Gandhi (1934) 


I greatly appreciate your ee Gea 

labours for, conducting your periodica 
RIVENI. It is what you call it, really a journal 

of Indian Renaissance. It is a fine specimen of 


our cultural | enterprises Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Editor, ‘The Modern Review’ 
(Calcutta 


The fine quarterly TRIVENI, a publication 
devoted to Indian letters, and in general a model 
of catholic editing. The 
Supplement (London) 


TRIVENI, an admirable quarterly run by 
men whose fervent nationalism is beyond 
uestion, pote who wishes to know what 
ndian Literature 1s doing today, will do well to 
subscribe to ‘Triveni’. ‘The 
(London) 


imes Literary 


Spectator’ 


Ihave read with great interest and pleasure 
the issues of TRIVENI. I have found some of 
the articles in it very interesting and attractive. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 26.9.1928 


Justly claims to be the organ of Indian 
Renaissance ‘movement. Excellent periodical 
which richly merits generous response as the 
exponent of all that is best and noblest alike in 
ancient and modern Indian culture. 
Sachdananda Sinha Editor, The 

industhan Review (Patna). 

I am very much pleased both with the 
gontents and with the general appearance o 

e journal, TRIVENI. Annie Besant 


th Triveni is a splendid production and easily 
popost magazine in India, K.M.Panikkar. 
pets ‘Swarajya? (Madras) | and 
Seatdusthan Times’ (Delhi) Political 
€cretary to the Maharajah of Kashmir 


th The journal is delightful both to the eye and 

hd md. The general tone truly marks the 

Ka c0 Renaissance for which it stands. (Mrs.) 
mala Devi Chattopadhyaya 


It is a pleasure, to read this beautiful 


TRIVENI 


‚Joumal. 


magazine, It will do credit even to the most 
wat date American or Bnet publicist. 
ditor, ‘The Indian’ (London) 


Very interesting publication. ‘Unity’ 
(Chicago) 

A magazine of such rich contents ought to 
be able to make its way into every cultu 
home in India. To read TRIVENI is certainly 
a pleasure, to subscribe to it is perhaps a duty. 
‘Swarajya’ 


India is a land of ephemeral publications, 
but we trust that fortune will be kind to this 
venture, for it is one of the first, if not the first, 
magazine that can lie beside the best of any 
part of the World with credit. “Theosophist 


Men who have a bias for culture cannot 
easily suppress this journal. ‘Janmabhoomi’ 


For a large clientele of men who want to 
be up-to-date in India this is very good, and no 
one dare say he has wasted a moment on the 
reading. ‘The Star’ 

Another has been added to the list of 
Magazines published in Madras. The 
newcomer, however, is, more welcome. than 
most. It is admirably designed. ‘Madras Mail’ 


_ A high class journal. devoted to Art, | 
Literature and History is a rarity in India and | 
TRIVENI supplies a long-felt need. ‘Daily 
Express’ 


The Magazine is bound to be a great force 
in the development and the study of Indian 
culture. and other cultures also. The articles 
are profound and learned. A magnificent 
‘The Mahratta’ 


TRIVENI is something which was our 


taplefood. During our younger days, we were 
fed on it like mother’s ee V. Narasimha 
Rao (2002) 

Highly spoken of also by ‘The Hindu’, 
‘Justice’, “Andhra Patrika’ (Madras), “Indian 
pat Mail’ (Bombay) and adas) dian 
(Allahabad) 
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WHO’S WHO 


Alladi Kuppuswami 
Muhammad Shaik Ghouse 


D. Ranga Rao 


Dr. Michael Miovic 
P. K. Joy 
Dr. P. Padma 


Dr. K. V. Raghupathi 

Dr. N. C. Ramanujachari (Srivirinchi) 
Dr. K. Sandhya 

K. M. Kale 

Dr. S. Krishna Sarma 

Prof. Hazara Singh 

S. Solomon 

Dr. P. Varalakshmi 


Shubha Tiwari 

Dr. Adolf P. Shvedchikov 
C. G. Vishwanath 

P. V. Laxmi Prasad 

B. S. Murthy 

R. R. Menon 

Dr. Raparla Janardana Rao 
Noel King 

Kamaraju Sarojini Devi 
Alok Pande ; 

Tommy Frank O’Connor 
J. K. Murphy guku i, 
T. Shyama Krishna garane 
Raghavendra Rao M.V. 

Pronab Kumar Majumder 


cent’ 
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val 
Kangi 


AOA 
49404 


A. P. High Court Chief Justice (Retd.), 
Hyderabad. 

Scholar in Urdu, Sanskrit and Telugu, 
Hyderabad. 

Principal (Retd.) External Faculty, School of 
Dist. Edn., CIEFL., Translator, Associate 
Editor, Triveni. 

Psycho-analyst, Aurobindo Scholar, U. S. A. 
Poet, Chennai. 

Dept. of English, S.Y.S.R.M. Deg. College, 
Kadapa. (A. P.) 

Professor of English, S. V. University, Tirupati 
Poet, Theosophical Society, Chennai. 
Reader, Maris Stella College, Vijaywada. 
Prof. (Retd.), Gondia, Maharashtra. 

Prof. of English:(Retd.), Guntur. 

Poet, Writer, Ludhiana, Punjab. 

Poet, Narsapur. 

Professor, Dept. of English, Andhra University, 
Visakhapatnam. 

Head, Dept. of English, APS Univ. Rewa, MP. 
International Poet of merit, Russia. 
Scholar, writer, Hyderabad 

Lecturer in English, Karimnagar. 

Novelist, Translator, Hyderabad. 

Retd. Chief Secretary, Poet, Bangalore. 
Principal (Retd.), Writer, Critic, Masulipatnam. 
Poet, Springwood, Kerry, Ireland. 

Retd. Education Officer, Scholar, Hyderabad 


a Libraty Frequent contributor to Sri Aurobindo Action. 
i Unive Boet, Co. Kerry, Ireland. 
~ Poet, Australia. : 


Lecturer in English, Karimnagar. - 

Retd. Professor, Hyderabad. 
Professor, Poet, Editor, Bridge-in-Making, 
Kolkata. 
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TRIPLE STREAM 


BRITISH SCHOLARS WHO LOVED AND PROPAGATED 
INDIAN WISDOM 


I. V. Chalapati Rao 


What ever be the evils of the British rule 
in India, there were a few English men who 
have put the people of India in an everlasting 
debt by discovering and bringing to their notice 
and to the appreciation of the world the 
treasures of Indian literature and the wealth 
of Indian wisdom. 

Sir William Jones who was appointed as 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Bengal in 1783 was an admirer of Indian 
literature and wisdom. Within three months of 
his arrival he founded the Asiatic Society which 
was the light house of oriental learning, and 
directed its activities and brought it 
international fame. He learned Sanskrit and 
translated Kalidasa’s drama SAKUNTALA 
which ran into 81 translations and over 21 
editions by the turn of the 20th century. He 
also brought an English version of Jayadev’s 
GITAGOVINDA, HITOPADESA, the 
LAW OF MANU and ISA UPANISHAD. 

Jones had the intellectual honesty to 
record his opinion that “the whole of Newton’s 
theology and part of his philosophy are found 
in the Vedas and the other Indian works.” He 
was a believer in the ideal of the brotherhood 
ofthe East and the West. In his lectures and 
Writings he bestowed lavish praise on the 
Structure of the Sanskrit language, its antiquity 
and its grammar. He said “The Sanskrit 

anguage whatever be its antiquity is of a 
Wonderful structure, more perfect than the 

reek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
; oth of them a stronger affinity in the roots of 
he verbs and in forms of grammar’. He was 
man of culture and his approach to studies 
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was humanistic. As David Koph said “Jones 
related Hindu civilisation to that of Europe and 
reanimated the resplendent Hindu past.” 

Sir William Jones died at the age of 42. 
His essays dealt with the chronology of the 
Hindus, the Indian game of Chess, the antiquity 
of the Indian Zodiac, the Musical Modes of 
the Hindus, the Plants of India, the mystical 
poetry of the Hindus and the Persians, the 
Lunar year of the Hindus. At the time of his 
death he was preparing the Digest of the 
Indian Law. 

Kejariwal, the great scholar said, “Jones 
through his indefatigable labours had 
resuscitated India’s ancient culture not only 
for Europe but for India herself. Now India 
could boast of a poet as great as Shakespeare, 
a language that was superior to Greek and 
Latin anda philosophy that could rival the best 
of Greek philosophy, and an advanced system 
of Astronomy that was independent of the 
Greek system. In fact in one decade more 
accurate information on the history of the 
antiquities, on the arts, sciences and literature 
of India had been given to the world than had 
ever before appeared. 

Sir Charles Watkins (1750-1833) was 
a merchant in the service of the East India 
Company. He was the first European scholar 
who translated the Bhagavadgita into English 
in 1785. He also published an English Version 
of HITOPADESA (1787) and a grammar of 
Sanskrit (1808). 

Colebrooke was another versatile 
scholar whose interpretation of the Vedas and 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindus and the 
Digest of the Hindu Law won the appreciation 
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of the scholars. He wrote on the Vedas, on 
Sanskrit grammar, on the sect of the Jains, on 
Indian Jurisprudence and the Roman Law. His 
work on the Lexicon and his papers on the 
Hindu Law were scholarly. He wrote on the 
height of the Himalayas too. He presented all 
his books and papers to the East India 
Company’s Library. 

William Marsden spread the influence of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in South 
East Asia. John Bentley wrote on the Ancient 
Astronomy. Horace Hayman Wilson 
produced Sanskrit-English Dictionary a 
monumental contribution. He translated 
Kalidas’s MEGHDUT and Panini’s Vedik 
Grammar. He wrote an essay on ‘the Hindu 
History of Kashmir. He did research on Vedas 
and Puranas. In recognition of his wide 
scholarship he was appointed to the Boden 
Chair of Sanskrit at the famous Oxford 
University. 

James Prinsep, was another friend and 
benefactor of India who did commendable 
work in Oriental Literature, arts, numismatics 
and archaeology during 1832-38. He pursued 
studies in Minerology, Meteorology and 


antiquities. He reformed weights anq 
measures and introduced uniform coinage, His 
publication appeared in two volumes. He was 
elected the Fellow of the Royal Society 
London. One ofhis substantial contributions 
is the discovery of the Ashokan inscription on 
the Allahabad Pillar. The people of Calcutta 
honoured him by building a stately ‘Prinsep’s 
Ghat to perpetuate his memory. He was called 
the modern day discoverer of the Emperor 
Ashoka. How many people know that Warren 
Hastings, the Governor General of India wrote 
the preface to the first English translation of 
BHAGAVADGITA and expressed his opinion 
that it would remain for ever commanding 
respectful reading long after the British empire 
ceases to exist? 

I did not mention the outstanding services 
of Charles Brown and Sir Arthur Cotton as I 
have confined myself only to the contributions 
made by a few British scholars. I have 
deliberately omitted reference to the invaluable 
services of great scholars of other countries 
like Maxmuller, Abbe Dubois, Goethe, 
Shopenheur, Humbolt, Emerson, Mark Twain, 
Thoreau etal. X 


DIVINE ODE FOR ETERNAL LIFE 
Adolf E Shvedchikov 


Life is glorified by ode without end 

Going from buds to brown mortal leaves. 

Time conyers the present into the past like 
san 

Which is pouring smoothly through a little 
sieve. 

A poet is the mirror of a changeable world 

Amid the reality and illusory myth.: 

He divulges the enigma ofa hidden word 

And tries on the brightness ofa laurel wreath. 

Through all generations again and again 

Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Donne 
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Told people about sadness and pain, 

Perpetual love and a crimson dawn. 

The beginning ofa new millennium came. 

A youpe poet awakens. He’s gazing through 
avel , 

Ofanunfamiliar world. But the life is the 


same, é 
A beautiful, gorgeous, long-lived fairy tale. d 
The book of beginnings with an unknown enr 
The past is restored, gallant knights are rebom. 
Time is running continuously scattering Sank 
Abright star is fading, It’s coming new mom... 
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VISIONARY ENGINEER DR. K. L. RAO 


Narayan Bodapati 


Dr. K. L. Rao’s name became familiar 
tome when I used his text book on reinforced 
concrete as an engineering student. It was a 
great book, written when he was a Senior 
Lecturer at Loughborough University in 
England and most students admired its clarity 
in explaining complex concrete design 
concepts. One of the impressive things was a 
foot note in the book which stated “the author 
does not agree with these results”. Obviously, 
these results were supposedly well-established 
by previous researchers. Because of the 
book, we all assumed that Dr. Rao’s expertise 
was in the area of reinforced concrete. That 
perception was quickly changed when I 
started working as a Design Assistant in the 
Central Water and Power Commission 
(CWPC) in New Delhi in 1956. At that time, 
Dr. Rao, a Member of the Central Water and 
Power Commission, was directing the design 
of Nagarjuna Sagar Dam project. I soon 
realized that he was one of the greatest 
hydraulic engineers in the world and we were 
lucky to have somebody of his caliber. 

The project was unique in many ways. 
The 400-foot high gravity dam was designed 
to be built in masonry rather than in concrete. 

s was aimed at saving the foreign exchange 


required in importing the heavy batch plant 
and conveyor equipment necessary to the 
construction of concrete dams. In addition, 
the construction could be accomplished with 
local materials and labor. Dr. Rao was very 
passionate about the project and his passion 
rubbed off on all of us. There were many 
Andhra engineers working at CWPC and all 
ofus took a special pride in the opportunity 
to participate in its design. Dr. Rao was very 
simple and unassuming. He treated everybody 
with kindness and affection. 

He and Mrs. Rao were very active in 
the Delhi Andhra Association and helped in 
organizing many events. He was a great 
inspiration to everybody. Having left India in 
the 1960s, I never got an opportunity to view 
the completed project until 2003 when I came 
to Osmania University as a visiting professor. 
The dam and the surroundings were 
breathtaking. It reminded me of great dams 
like the Aswan Dam in Egypt and the Hoover 
Dam in the U.S.A. The Nagarjunasagar Dam 
project is no doubt a great shrine and worthy 
testament to the genius of Dr. K. L. Rao. All 
Indians should be proud of his great 
accomplishments and engineering 
contributions to India. a 


NO CRONYISM 


Let us take a good example to illustrate 
the strength of character and fearless fair 
mindedness. Thomas Cecil Hunt (1901-1 280) 
Was a consultant to Mr. Winston Churchill 

nme Minister) before the second world war. 
Che day Dr. Hunt was asked to see Mr. 
hurchill at 4.30 p.m. which he promptly 
refused as he had already an earlier 
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appointment. Churchill was dissatisfied with 
hım and eventually chose Lord Moran as his 
personal physician. Again when Dr. Hunt was 
asked to decide whether or not Mr. Anthony 
Eden’s health was robust enough for him to 
remain as prime minister, his answer was a 
regretful but entirely firm “NO”. Such was 
his independence and love of truth. * 
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IS ACQUISITION OF MONEY A SIN? 


G S. Rastogi 


It is one of the greatest anomalies of life 

that what concemsus most, something without 
which life does not tick, does not figure in our 
social conversation. My reference 1s to money. 
Money is the pivot round which the whole 
world revolves. Yet people do not want to 
talk about it. Perhaps the means adopted for 
the acquisition of wealth are always suspect. 
Alberto Moravia, a famous Italian novelist, hit 
the truth when he made this observation in his 
novel ‘Women of Rome’: “Even those who 
earn money by recognized means do not 
generally talk about it even to friends.” He goes 
on: “probably money is linked with a sense of 
shame or at least modesty which prevents it 
being included in the list of ordinary topics of 
conversation and places it among those secret 
and inadmissible things which it is better not 
to mentionas it is always wrongfully earned, 
no matter what its origin may be. But perhaps 
it is also true that no one likes it to show the 
feeling money rouses in his soul since itis a 
most powerful feeling and hardly ever 
dissociated from a sense of sin.” 

No religion exalts the accumulation of 
money. All religions lay stress on sharing the 
money by helping the needy. Hindu scriptures 
speak of ‘Daridra Narain’ or God, the poor. 
According to the Buddhists there are three 
forms of the craving that life takes and all of 
them are evil. One of them is the desire for 
pros erity. There should be craving for Right 

ivelihood instead. The Bible says that it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye ofa 
needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of God. One of the five cardinal 

rinciples of Islam is the practice of ‘Zakat’ 
Le. setting aside a part of one’s income for 
charity so there is a strong case for keeping 
away from the clutches of Mammon. No 
wonder that everywhere in the civilized world 
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it has sunk in the consciousness of the people 
that there is no virtue in the possession of 
money. But at the same time they are aware 
of its absolute necessity. 

In his novel ‘Of Human Bondage’ 
Somerset Maugham says: “I have nothing 
contempt for the people who despise money. 
They are hypocrites or fools. Money is likea 
sixth sense without which you cannot makea 
complete use of the other five. Without an 
adequate income half of the possibilities oflife 
are shut off. It exposes you to endless 
humiliation, it cuts your wings, it eats into your 
soul like a cancer.” 

In the Preface to his play Major 
Barbara, Bernard Shaw is eai Eei 
in stressing the importance of money: “Mone 
is the most important thing in the world. It 
represents health, strength, honor, genion 
and beauty as conspicuously and undeniably 
as the want of it represents illness, weakness, 
disease, meanness and ugliness.” Shaw does 
not stop at that and advises us “that our first 
duty, to which every other consideration 
should be sacrificed, is not to be por 

The acquisition is not possible without 
the use of unfair means. The captains 0 
industry and the men in power often a opt 
unscrupulous ways to exploit and fleece 
people to gather more and more gold. It was 
this lust for money that many owerful menin 
many countries including a rime Minister 
succumbed to the lure of mone offered by 
an American business magnate, LOC eed to 
promote the sale of his aircraft. In our own 
country Parliament has been rocked on many 
occasions, by numerous scandals like Bofors, 
bribery, sugar, telecommunication and my 7 
recently Armsgate or Tehelka exposures, et 
all telltale examples of how people 807), 
unholy money to get rich and richer. In 
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Bengal Famine of 1943 three million people 
died chiefly because the hoarders had their 

odowns full of food grains while people 
starved and the streets were littered with the 
dead. It was a man made famine. Racketeers 
thrived while the common people died like 
rats. So many underhand tricks are adopted 
to accumulate wealth. The Mafia around the 
world wields power chiefly because it has 
gathered muscle power as well as money 

ower through smuggling of drugs and 
indulging in other immoral activities. Such 
people are worse than Judas who betrayed 
Christ. 

Those who are captains of industry and 
others who are in power always want more 
and more wealth. It is a puzzle to me when I 
see millionaires who can fulfill all their desires 
and fancies are not content with what they 
have acapir but go all out to build up 
monopoly in their field for no other reason 
than the lust for more money and power. 
Formerly the kings wanted to extend their 
empire and constantly waged wars against the 
weaker nations. Today the powerful states, 
largely under the influence of moneybags are 
perpetuating financial imperialism instead of 
direct military rule. 

_ The rich often indulge in philanthropic 
activities, which show their concern for the 
welfare of the society, But actually they spend 
avery small fraction of their wealth in public 
Service to ease their conscience and to earn 
the goodwill of the people at large. 

Businessmen, often in varying degrees, 
befool the masses by doling out sub-standard 
goods. In our country they even adulterate 
things like ghee, milk, pulses, spices and other 
edibles for swelling their coffers. f 

Almost all money is tainted. Since our 
very existence depends upon money people 
are driven to adopt even the worst of 

Tofessions whose only justification is that the 
etch gold. You have to choose between a life 
of abject misery, dependence and a dark 
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future to a life of luxury and independence. 
You find it well nigh impossible to wriggle out 
from sucha vicious situation. You may be well 
intentioned but, may be unknowingly, as bad 
an exploiter as a very direct one, even when 
you know that “in your Christian clothes you 
are no better than a Shylock.” Samuel Butler 
was right in regarding property as robbery. 

There is much of hypocrisy in our feelings 
about money and what we say about it. They 
used to say, to a lesser degree now, that 
money is nothing. It is like dirt of the hand. It 
comes and goes. What matters is the integrity 
of character. People are neck deep in the rat 
race but pretend that they do not work for 
money. People are now more realistic and 
such idealistic talk does not impress anyone. 
In real life stress on character is less and on 
acquisition of money much more. Phrases like 
“Poor but honest” and “holy poverty” are 
intolerable. Poverty cannot give you any 
respectability. Instead if you have money, 
however earned, you’ll enjoy power and 
prestige. You will be able to avail yourself of 
all the opportunities that life offers. 

Our leaders never tire of telling us that 
they work for the service of the public and 
not for money and power. Rubbish. All ofus 
know that once in the saddle they forget all 
their promises and become arrogant and, 
generally, are unapproachable. They live in 
luxury and money and power makes most of 
them corrupt. 

The concept of Truth has changed much. 
Truth is no longer absolute. According to 
William James “Truth is the ‘cash value’ ofan 
idea.” “Truth is one species of good, and 
coordinate with it. The true is the name of 
whatever proves itselfto be good in the way 
of belief.” Seen in this light we can easily 
understand why people can talk about 
everything under the sun but avoid talking 
about how one makes money. There is a tacit 
understanding that the topic of money is taboo. 

* 
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THESE WITTY AND HUMOROUS ROAD SIGNS 


Dr. Ramesh K. Srivastava 


Driving a personal car on Indian roads 

can be quite a harrowing and hair-raising 
experience. The Indian roads are so well- 
equipped with liberal potholes, unmarked and 
unpainted camel-hump-sized speed-breakers 
(rather car-breakers), and so much blessed 
by meditating or wandering cattle heads, 
sleep-walking buffaloes, sky-gazing goats and 
blindly-moving sheep that a person begins to 
wonder whether he is driving ona tar-road or 
in a Herculean stable! As if this alone were 
not enough, he has to be watchfully cautious 
of inebriated, liquor-blind, honking truck 
drivers, passenger-hunting, greedy bus- 
wallahs, straw-packed, mobile mountains of 
tractor trolleys, stub-nosed, roaring tempos, 
blissfully singing bullock-carts drivers, and you 
with your puny car may become as nervous 
and frightened a being as Hemingway’s old 
Santiago with his small boat must have been 
on the Gulf Stream! But if a person has a 
positive and humorous attitude to life, and can 
imaginatively interpret some of the road signs, 
driving on these primitive roads with all these 
hurdles could be fairly pleasant and enjoyable. 
Such interpretations could leave ripples and 
residues of fun and enjoyment throughout the 
joumey-lending a silver lining to the otherwise 
sable cloud—-giving hima transitory feeling that 
all is not drab and dull on the well-cluttered 
Indian roads! 

A large number of road signs deal with 
avoidance of drunken driving which is the 
single biggest threat on roads not only in India 
but all over the world! Indians can have a 
sense of pride in the fact that more Indians 
are killed in vehicular accidents in their poverty 
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stricken country than in a developed and 
affluent country like the United States. A series 
of advertisements in newspapers, magazines 
and even on television channels warn the 
automobile drivers of this menace. This is 
more so in the case of truck and taxi drivers 
whose haste in reaching their targeted 
destinations implies more earning even if it 
results in equally faster accidents in which 
drivers are fatally injured or killed. Some of 
the road signs which warn of this threat are 
worded not in a straight forward language to 
which drivers would not even care to look at 
but in a memorable language, somewhat 
diplomatic, ironic with tongue-in-cheek type 
of humor which sinks in one’s heart, stays in 
the head-something that one turns over and 
over again in one’s mouth, munching as it 
were-while its fragrance, like that of mint, 
electrifies the entire being, thereby tuming a 
painful warning into a sugar-coated, pleasant 
reminder. The road signs say: “Drink and drive. 
You won’t survive,” or “Drive on horse 
power; not on rum-power.” Such witty 
expressions stay pleasantly in the memory 
without diluting the gravity of the dangers to 
which they warn and which are inherent 1n 
drunken driving. 

Over-speeding of the vehicles by the 
drivers on ill-maintained Indian roads, t00 
causes accidents, deaths and disasters. 
Naturally, a large number of road signs ate 
related to this phenomenon. The death ofa 
bread-winner causes numerous problems to 
the immediate family as well as to neighbors 
and relations. Even though it is comme? 


among most Indians to talk of the next life 
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after death, one thinks of doing so in the old 
age after completing all earthly duties and 
liabilities, and certainly not prematurely 
through vehicular accidents. Some of these 
warnings are mildly, somewhat pleasantly, 
hinted at in the following road signs. 

1. “Driving faster can cause disaster;” 

2. “Your hurry may cause my family 
worry.” Sn 
3. “If married, divorce speed.” 

4. Itis better to be fifteen minutes late in 
this world than be fifteen minutes early in the 
next.” 

5. “Be slower on earth than quicker to 
eternity,” 

6. “Fast, won’t last.” 

What strikes the reader in these road 
signs are the rhythms and rhymes, besides 
some play on words. Thus “hurry” rhymes 
with “worry,” “faster” with “disaster” and 
“fast” with “last.” The word “divorce” has been 
used playfully by creating suspense-first by 
relating it to marriage and then by spelling out 
that ifa person is married, he must not divorce 
his wife but divorce the “speed” (that is, over- 
speed) of his vehicle. Humour is also 
generated here through contrast: a delay of 
fifteen minutes in this world is preferred to 
one’s reaching the next world fifteen minutes 
earlier. Careless driving on the roads has often 
resulted in serious injuries, bloodshed and even 
deaths. This fact too has been shown in some 
of the road signs: “If you want to donate blood, 
do not do it on the road. Donate it in the blood 
bank” and “Always drive in such a way that 


‘Your license expires before you do.” 


There are other activities too which 
engross and divert the attention of the drivers. 
Xchanging gossips with others, looking at 
“aptivating scenes of nature, particularly while 
‘ving along hilly areas, eying attra 
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passengers sitting behind in the vehicle or going 
on the road, sleeping behind steering wheel, 
indulging in day-dreaming, making love to 
others, and talking on a mobile phone are 
some of the diversions which cause serious 
accidents. Some road signs take cognizance 
of this fact as well: 

1. “Love thy neighbor, but not while 
driving,” 

2. “Don’t dream; otherwise you will 
scream.” 

3. “Ifyou sleep, your family will weep.” 

4. “A cat has nine lives, but not the one 
which drives.” 

5. “Mountains are a pleasure; only if you 
drive with leisure.” 

Here the sense of humour originates from 
high sounding idioms, phrases and sayings 
which have long been associated with serious 
activities of life but which here have been 
employed to rather insignificant activity of 
driving. Hence by adopting the method of 
contrast, good neighborliness, acts of sleeping 
or day-dreaming, and nine lives ofa cat have 
been torn out of their contexts and yoked to 
the practice of dniving—companing things great 
with small-almost in a manner of metaphysical 
conceit-and this results in a mild humour which 
may not provoke laughter but leaves freshness 
in the mind of the reader. 

Of course, drivers alone are not 
responsible for all the road accidents. There 
are defective roads and poorly-maintained 
vehicles as well. Many accidents take place 
because of mechanical failures, such as, failure 
of brakes, deflated tyres, jamming or steering 
wheel, and so on. Many roads in India exist 
only in name, while in reality the drivers have 
to search for the shallow pot-holes and 
ditches—with or without water-through which 
ey could allow their car to wade through. 
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Such problems too have been taken care of 
by humorous road signs which make one 
momentarily smile: “Ifbrakes not fit, you'll land 
in shit” and “Be cautious; road in dangerous 
condition. Survivors will be suitably punished.” 
While the first road sign is catchy because of 
two rhyming words “fit” and “shit,” the second 
one becomes striking and even memorable 
because of unexpected contrasting. 
Expressions—’Survivors,” rather than being 
rewarded, “will be punished.” The implied 
meaning is clear: the road is so bad that the 
driver will either die or in case of survival might 
have suitable punishment in the form of broken 
bones and dislocated discs! A road sign on a 
narrow bridge disallows the movement of two 
cars simultaneously. This message is conveyed 
in words which have sexual implications and 
hence cannot but provoke humour: “Cars will 
not have intercourse on the bridge.” 


HUMAN LIFE 


Sailaja Mithra 


Birth and death 

Day and night 

Joy and sorrow 

Dreams and tears 

moving between 

hopes and excitements 

is human life 

But life is not all that 
Sorrowful ocean 

But it is indeed 

a garden full of fragrance 

if viewed from the otherside 
the goddess of luck 
stands all smiling 

* 
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It is true that every driver is not gifted 
with the capacity for such creative anq 
humorous interpretations but it is also true that 
these road signs have been written on 
boundary walls, on bridges, on road-side 
monuments and occasionally on electric poles 
and tree trunks only for the drivers with the 
good intention of conveying them the message 
loud and clear. The composers of these road 
signs must have been gifted with a sense of 
wit and humour to give a gentle warning to 
the drivers of motorized vehicles so that the 
idea reaches without hurting them: Such road 
signs also disprove the myth that Indians are 
normally a grim lot and no sense of humour. 
India still abounds in such glaring contrasts, 
mind-boggling peculiarities, holy whimsicalities, 
political immaturities and panoramic vistas of 
life that a careful scrutiny yields abundance of 


` humour in every-walk of life. * 


ACID TEST 


Rita Nath Keshari 


Armed are we with the antidote 

For the poison you injected into us. 
Mount your efforts 

But writhe we shall not. 

What is the magic potion that 

Flushes out the toxin from our system? 
Ignorant of the power of love 

Lash your tail, scratch your scales 
And pray for more venom 

To destroy in us what the creator 
Himself has blessed us with. 

Some are above the laws 

Of the underworld you inhabit. 

While you raise an altar to dark gods 
We, heaven-amorous, spring forward. 


Your poison had a purpose... 
It tested the purity of our souls. * 
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MARTYR - MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Prof. Hazara Singh 


Martin Luther King was not ruler of any land 
But of hearts, thrilled by his awakening dream 
Inspired by norms, basis of beneficial reforms 
Desired to be pursued to elevate human beings 


‘When many not exploited for a privileged few 
When colour lowers not an individual’s worth 
When talents not harnessed for a vicious loot 
Depriving fellow beings of their rightful due’ 


King was pained that the laws were ineffective 
Racial prejudice in latent form still persisted 
Human rights stressed abroad, but within 
detested In words and deeds the system 
contravened itself. 


The moderates preaching to just watch and 
wait Did not help as it merely lulled the 
depressed A discourse on Gandhi revealed the 
missing link Between tenets and practice of 
Christian faith. 


The wicked hold was not easy to be weakened 
Protesting moves could be likewise resented 

Non-violent approach free of hate or revenge 
Would give moral force to the mute oppressed 


Almost a century after the historic Civil War 
America started simmering with racial unrest 
Tganising itself as a deterrent Black Power 
or exposing lapses of pioneers of New Order. 


King could not endorse the counter arrogance 


As it might activate prevailing indifference. 
Knowing well the fate of saviours of humanity 
Did not waver in adopting the rightful remedy. 


The Nobel Peace Prize awarded to him 
therefore Approving passive norms to awaken 
the deprived Firmly accepted relevance of his 
mass movements Higher than war heroes rode 
this peace champion. 


The fateful day came with a lurking 
premonition Massive rally for civil liberties was 
mobilised For reminding the nation of lofty 
pledges taken An assassin suddenly did away 
with the crusader. 


The swelling assemblage paid befitting tribute 
By remaining peaceful, free of hate and 
rancour Consonant with epitaph, epilogue of 
that dream Reading ‘Thank God Almighty, PM 
Free At Last’. 


The martyr saved America from an ominous 
split Not geographical, which Civil War firmly 
nipped But a cancerous chasm, fostered by 
racial venom Posing dark threat to its plural 
social fabric. 


Eighteen years after that momentous 
martyrdom President Reagan offered what 
nation owed him Third Monday of January, 
King’s month of birth Declared Federal holiday; 


rare national honour. 
* 


Martin Luther King (January 15, 1929 — April 4, 1968), Black American crusader for civil 


liberties. 
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A TRIBUTE TO CORETTA SCOTT KING 
I, Satyasree 


Coretta Scott King, worthy wife of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was born on 27 April, 1927 in 
Heiberger, Alabama. She graduated from 
Lincoln High School and received her B. A. in 

- music and Elementary Education in 1949 from 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio. Later, 
in 1951, she acquired a Bachelor of Music 
Degree in vee Boston’s New England 
Conservatory of Music. At that time, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was a doctoral candidate at 
Boston University’s School of Theology. Their 
meeting eventually led to marriage in 1953. 


Although King was a well known public 
figure, Coretta King kept herself out of public 
gaze and devoted much of her time in bringing 
up her four children. However, she played a 
key role in most of the civil rights campaigns 
of 1950’s and 1960’s staying behind the scenes. 
In 1965, when Martin Luther King, Jr., won 
the Nobel Peace Prize and delivered a masterly 
speech of acceptance, she was with him. 


During the black freedom struggle in U.S. 
Coretta participated in “freedom concerts” 
consisting of poetry recitation, songs and 
lectures based on the genesis and development 
of the civil rights movements. She would 
donate the proceeds from these concerts to 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
Coretta visited Ghana in 1957 and India, her 
husband’s favourite country, with him. She also 
accompanied him during the march from Selma 
to Montgomery in 1965. This march was 
important because it had led to the passage of 
historic “Voting rights legislation.” he showed 
keen interest in disarmament and in this 
connection she visited Geneva and Switzerland 
as a Women’s Strike for Peace delegate to the 
seventeen-nation Disarmament Conference. 


Martin Luther King, Jr., was assassinated 
on4 April, 1964. After his death, Coretta played 
amore vigorous role by taking up the onerous 
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task of spreading his message of Gandhi 
non-violence. She worked with a mies 
zeal to preserve and promote the legacy |e 
by her illustrious husband. She mobilized 
support for “Martin Luther king, Jr., Centre for 
Non Violent Social Change.” This would 
include an Exhibition Hall, restoration of King’s 
childhood home, an Institute for Afro-American 
Studies, a library containing King’s papers and 
a Museum. 


1970’s and 80’s were full of social activity 
for Coretta. She spoke in public meetings and 
wrote for nationally syndicated columns. In 
1983, her efforts brought more than half million 
people to Washington, D.C., at the historic 
place where King delivered his most celebrated 
speech on 28 August, 1963, “I have a Dream.” 

his was to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the 1963 “March on Washington for Jobs 
and Freedom.” Her efforts in 1984 to establish 
anational holiday in honour of King became 
fruitful and the annual celebration of Martin 
rothar King, Jr., Day commenced in January 
1986. 


Coretta’s life was a saga of struggle and 
suffering. She spearheaded the movements of 
social activism and participated in several 
Women’s organizations like the National 
Organization for Women, the Women's 
International League for Peace and Church 
Women United. She championed the cause of 
racial and economic justice and religious 
freedom. As a committed social worker she 
devoted much of her life for restoring dite 
and rights for women, children an the 
differently abled. 


Coretta died on 31 January, 2006, at the 
age of 78. Till the end, she lent her unflinchin, 
support to non-violent freedom struggles ih 
carried on her husband’s mission W! 


commitment and conviction. * 
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A DREAM 


The Mother 


There should be somewhere on earth a 

lace which no nation could claim as its own; 
where all human beings of goodwill who have 
asincere aspiration could live freely as citizens 
of the world and obey one single authority, 
that of the supreme truth; a place of peace, 
concord and harmony where all the fighting 
instincts of man would be used exclusively to 
conquer the causes of his sufferings and 
miseries, to surmount his weaknesses and 
ignorance, to triumph over his limitations and 
incapacities; a place where the needs of the 
spirit and the concern for progress would take 
precedence over the satisfaction of desires and 
passions, the search for pleasure and material 
enjoyment. In this place, children would be 
able to grow and develop integrally without 
losing contact with their Souls; education 
would be given not for passing examinations 
or obtaining certificates and posts but to enrich 
existing faculties and bring forth new ones. In 
this place, titles and positions would be 
teplaced by opportunities to serve and 
organise; the bodily needs of each one would 
be equally provided for, and intellectual, moral 
and spiritual superiority would be expressed 
inthe general organisation not by an increase 
In the pleasures and powers of life but by 
increased duties and responsibilities. Beauty 


in all its artistic forms, painting, sculpture, 
music, literature, would be equally accessible 
to all; the ability to share in the joy it brings 
would be limited only by the capacities ofeach 
one and not by social or financial position. 
For in this ideal place money would no longer 
be the sovereign lord; individual worth would 
have a far greater importance than that of 
material wealth and social standing. There. 
work would not be a way to earn one’s living 
but a way to express oneselfand to develop 
one’s capacities and possibilities while being 
of service to the community as a whole: which, 
for its own part, would provide for each 
individual’s subsistence and sphere of action. 
In short, it would be a place where human 
relationships, which are normally based almost 
exclusively on competitions and strife, would 
be replaced by relationships of emulation in 
doing well, of collaboration and real 
brotherhood. 

The earth is certainly not ready to realize 
such an ideal, for mankind does not yet 
possess sufficient knowledge to understand 
and adopt it nor the conscious force that is 
indispensable in order to execute it; that is why 
I call ita dream. 

—Courtesy, Sri Aurobindo Action. 


FOOT PRINTS 


G Sir, Selwyn Clarke, (1893-1976) the 

Overnor General of Hong Kong, was taken 
Prisoner of war by the Japanese and was 
Subjected to repeated torture and even 
condemned to death. But somehow he 
a lived till the end of the war and returned 

England in 1947, However, he got himself 
Posted again to Hong Kong. He was sucha 
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noble and rancourless soul that he refused to 
give evidence against the Japanese accused 
of war crimes. His plea was, “The victors are 
not proper judges of their own cause”. He 
was gracious enough to dedicate his book of 
members, aptly called “foot-prints” to his 
Japanese interpreter. If this is not Gandhian 
“Ahimsa”, nothing else is. * 
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POSTCOLONIALISM AND CHINUA ACHEBE’S ANTHILLS OF 
THE SAVANNAH 


Dr. Manjula Davidson 


The widest definition of postcolonial 
fiction easily includes Chinua Achebe’s 
‘Anthills of the Savannah.’ “Post-colonial 
studies are based in the historical fact of 
European colonisalism, and the diverse material 
effects to which this phenomenon gave rise...It 
addresses all aspects of the colonial process 
from the beginning to the end of colonial 
contact.” Chinua Achebe’s novels deal with 
the experiences of Nigerian citizens after the 
end of British colonialism. His novels depict 
an archetypal post-colonial era African country. 
Post-colonial connotes a society in the process 
of recovery from catastrophe. 


The issue of colonization does not just 
touch upon the struggle of native people to 
adjust to a new culture. A more serious obstacle 
that needs to be faced is the suppression, the 
annihilation of the native people’s former lives 
and culture that comes with the presence of 
another who believes that his culture is 
superior. Obviously, problems of crossed 
identity, imposed inferiority and even a raging 
hatred for the colonizer surface in the 
consciousness of the colonized people. That is 
where the term postcolonisation comes into 
play — what happens when two cultures clash 
and one assumes superiority over the other. 
Colonialism undeniably calls up a degree of 
suppression, Most often this oppression takes 
the form of a mostly unconscious: cultural 
assimilation — an unknowing indoctrination of 
the colonialists’ beliefs upon their colonized 
persons, Post-colonialism deals more with the 
unconscious and lasting effects the colonizer 
imposes upon people by his mere presence — 
those aspects of his culture that are absorbed 
and integrated into the colonized population. 
Post-colonialism is a way of examining an 
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unconsciously changed culture through its 
literature. Post-colonialism creates a “discourse 
of oppositionality which colonialism brings into 
being.” Essentially, post-colonialism introduces 
two sides to the issue of expansion and creates 
the two distinct parties of colonizer and 
colonized or often the oppressor and 
oppressed. Post-colonial refers to more than 
just a people adjusting to changes; it includes 
the relationship between the changed and the 
changer. Within this very relationship, the 
unconscious assimilation that lies at the heart 
of post-colonialism comes into being. 


Bearing witness to the failure of social 
justice and democracy to take root in post-- 
colonial Nigeria, Chinua Achebe wrote the 
Anthills of the Savannah in 1987. Set in the 
fictional nation of Kangan, a thinly disguised 
version of Nigeria, the plot revolves around 
the fate of two prominent male intellectuals 
victimized in a military crackdown orchestrated 
by the nation’s president — for — life who Is a 
childhood friend. Narration shifts between 
these two characters and their female friend, 
who works in the Ministry of Finance. As elite 
figures they were chosen by Achebe to reflect 
his own frustrations with Nigeria and mixed 
feelings about Africa’s future. As Minister of 
Information, Christopher Oriko is in an 
unenviable position. Charged with the 
responsibility of defending the policies of a 
military dictator, who happens to be one of his 
oldest friends, he treads a fine line between 
loyalty and subversion. He is intelligent an 
knows how rotten the government is buthe! 
too detached an intellectual to commit himsé 4 
to struggle. When confronted by his old Ae 5 
Ikem Osodi, a firebrand oppositionist y 
succeeded him as editor of the state-ow” 
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newspaper, Oriko justifies his action through a 
kind of aloofness. 


Ikem Osodi obviously serves as a vehicle 
for his own dissatisfaction with post-colonial 
society. 

In contrast to Chris Oriko’s cynicism, 
Ikem Osodi is driven by compassion for 
` Kangan’s underclass. He decides to crusade 
against public executions immediately after 
attending one as a representative of the state- 
owned newspaper. He is appalled by the cruel 
taunts of the crowd and inspired by the dignity 
of the doomed man, he writes an editorial the 
very next day. Chris Oriko calls his old friend 
into his Ministry of Information office to warn 
` him against writing editorials that might risk 
his career or his life. If Ikem is always acting 
impetuously, we understand that he has no 
choice given the urgency of his continent’s 
problems. 


Despite Ikem’s sympathy for the poor, 
he is out of touch with them. He regards them 
sympathetically from afar but is not organically 
linked to their struggles. If anything, this goes 
to the heart of Achebe’s novel: the inability of 
the nation’s elite to connect with the masses. 


_ When a couple of members of the taxi- 
drivers union show up unannounced at his door 
one day to tell him how much they appreciate 
his support, Ikem is somewhat apprehensive 
at first. After one driver tells him how important 
his columns are to the rank-and-file, he is deeply 
touched. Later on Ikem reflects on the esteem 
the taxi drivers hold him in for driving a battered 
old Datsun rather than the Mercedes preferred 

Y government officials. This personal choice 
Said more than any lofty phrases. 


r During the Q & A of a student session 
or which he is invited, a student asks him 
Whether it was necessary to put the ration 
under the democratic dictatorship of the 
Proletariat” in face of the impending 
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crackdown. Ikem replies that he wouldn’t even 
put himself under the dictatorship of angels and 
archangels. He does not even know what the 
proletariat of Kangan amounts to. 


To blame all of Kangan’s problems on 
capitalism and imperialism as “our modish 
radicals do” is “sheer cant and humbug.” It is 
like arresting the village blacksmith every time 
a man hacks his fellow to death. 


Despite Ikem Osodi’s lack of connections 
to any organized mass movement other than 
as an unelected tribune, the government 
sentences him to death during a crackdown 
against all dissidents. In the ensuing chaos, 
Christopher Oriko is killed by a soldier in a 
random act of violence for simply appearing 
impudent. The president for life is also toppled 
in a subsequent coup. In other words, Kangan 
is following pretty much the same trajectory 
as Nigeria and other West African nations for 
the past 30 years or so. \ 


The other major character in ‘Anthills of 
the Savannah’ is Beatrice Okoh who is a minor 
official in the Ministry of Finance and an old 
friend of the two major male characters and a 
former lover of Chris’s. : 


Despite her determination to. make a 
career for herself above all else, she rejects 
the idea that this has anything to do with a 
“Women’s Lib” that she might have picked up 
while being educated in England. There was 
enough male chauvinism in her father,s house 
to last her a lifetime. Despité her admiration 
for his willingness to speak out against 
oppression, she told Ikem there was “no clear 
role for women in his political writing.” Beatrice 
understood his failures not as an expression of 
personal weakness but a symptom of cultural 
backwardness in Africa, even among 
progressives. 


The ‘Anthills of the Savannah’ is imbued 
with a very deep mood of utility that is only 
4 
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broken by the personal examples of self- 
sacrifice by the major characters. In the final 
chapter the focus is on the birth of Ikem’s 
daughter, for whom Beatrice holds a traditional 
naming ceremony. This gesture underscores 
the strong yearnings for some kind of 
reconnection with A frica’s lost traditions that, 
were trampled underfoot by colonialism. The 
infant is named Amaechina, or ‘May-the-path- 
never-close,” in honour of her dead father 
Ikem. 


In ‘Anthills of the Savannah’ Chris Oriko, 
at the beginning of the story, is above his fellow 
countrymen because of his Western — 
education and government position. But the 
message of the book is clear — he must fall, 
rejoin his people and eventually die a low death, 
defending someone personally instead of 
through words. At the end of the novel, once 
the “last green bottle” has inevitably fallen, 
something new is able to take its place. The 
book ends with a bold vision of hope. With the 
inclusion of women, with the necessary 
adaptation of culture in order to let it survive. 


“Anthills of the Savannah’ ends on quite 
SO positive a note, but the inherent definition of 
post colonial as a recognized need for progress 
seems clear. Cultural change is inevitable. 
Cultural growth is the true hope of a post- 
colonial future ahead. 


Chinua Achebe’s novel, ‘Anthills of the 
Savannah’, is about history and its many 
models, and especially about national histories 
and their realization. Simon Gikandi says of 
the novel that it is a representation of the 
‘political and cultural crisis that marks the 
transition from the colonial system to a post- 
colonial-situation’. He makes the very important 
point that Achebe seems to be particularly 
concerned with those forms of narrative which 
would rewrite history by ‘creating a time-less 
and autonomous version of events so that they 
can speak to future generations,’ with ‘new 
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forms of narration that might have the pow 
to liberate us from the circle of our post-colonial 
movement.’ For Achebe in Anthills, ition 
remains the story of a people, and is, therefore 
always ethnic. History is always the narrative 
of destiny. 


A post colonial view of history is an 
entirely relevant undertaking. It enables us to 
understand what a people have become in the 
process of a particular form of political and ` 
cultural contact. It tells of an important, even 
crucial, moment in a process of becoming. It 
acknowledges that colonialism was a fact of 
history and an unerasable one. It reminds us 
that the ex-colonial, in the post-colonial 
condition, can never be the ‘true’ native again. 
Postcolonialism, in this sense, is an age after 
innocence. Post-colonial history thus becomes 
the story of the end of old history, of old 
identities, of nativism. It marks the period of 
hybridity of cultures and identities. 


An analysis of ‘Anthills of the Savannah’ 
shows that the author wrote at a time when 
the colonial structure ceases to exist yet about 
a time when the colonial influences that persist 
were established through the colonial structure. 
Chinua Achebe’s ‘Anthills of the Savannah’ 
details one cycle of political rule by Nigerian 
officials within a colonial hierarchy and the 
tensions experienced by these officials and their 
relations when independence movements 
threaten to separate colonized from colonizer. 
Achebe views the postcolonial era as one 
which began when Nigeria was first colonized 
and which continues to exist. To understan 
Achebe in ‘Anthills of the Savannah’ onè 
should view the postcolonial as that which puts 
two set of values, colonial and traditional, 
conflict and by means of its resolution defines 
the new conflict and the new postcolon!a 
reality. 

* 
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THE ART OF FORGETTING 


C. VG Krishnamurthy 


Forgetting brings out a number of funny 
and some times serious repercussions in the 
lives of people. I could not understand why 
my grandson stood in front of me with an 
` outburst of laughter. I was searching for my 
- spectacles for more than an hour. My 
forgetfulness of the spects on my nose triggered 
in him an uproar of laughter. 

Forgetting is not only confined to old 
people but also to the modern youth. The 
calculator has made the youth forget even 
simple arithmetical calculations. In olden days, 
‘vedas’ or other religious books were learnt 
by rote memory and not through books. 
Knowledge of some holy books was 
transmitted from one generation to the other 
only through a strong memory power. 

Sometimes forgetfulness results in petty 
quarrels and problems. The husband flares up 
with his wife for not remembering a simple 
household activity. The wife blames her 
husband for the disappointment of attending 
a simple function. The officer charges his 
subordinate for his forgetfulness of a timely 
action on an important file. 

Is forgetting an Art? Can it be cultivated 
by constant practice? The answer is it is a 
natural gift of art to some and it acquires 
Mastery by constant practice in the case of 
Politicians. In a democracy, facing the 
electorate is a necessary timely ritual and the 
gullible people listen to the utopian promises 
Irapt attention with their mouths wide open. 

Ouses for the poor, drinking water supply, 
-1. roads, quality electricity supply even to 
€ remote village, construction of school 
lulldings, improvement of rural health schemes 
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are a few electoral promises. The foundation 
stones fixed up for some of the minor 
development schemes stand as mute symbols 
of unfulfilled tall promises. Promises are made 
only to be forgotten. 

The rapid growth of the towns and cities 
without a proportionate development of roads 
leads to innumerable accidents. The mortality 
due to road or rail accidents is increasing day 
by day. High power commissions are 
appointed to investigate the causes of 
accidents. The. findings are scrupulously 
forgotten and not even a few suggestions in 
the reports are implemented thereafter. The 
hot news in the print and visual media becomes 
cold as the rulers and the people forget after _ 
a lapse of time. i 

To quote a recent incident, a number of 
innocent schoolboys lost their lives due to 
drowning inariver. Probably, the teachers who 
took the boys for excursion did not take 
proper precautions. Enquiry conducted for the 
causes ofthis grave calamity may not soothe 
the agony of the parents. The government 
should set up some statutory guidelines to be 
followed by the schools for planning to go on 
excursions or educational tours. God is 
perhaps merciful to gift the ‘Balm of forgetting” 
from the intensity of the shock and grief with 
intermittent spells of tragic memories. 

Likewise, a major rail accident which 
records a heavy toll of lives initiates the 
government to setup an enquiry commission. 
The game of shifting of responsibility for 
dereliction of duty starts from top to the 
bottom. Time and people’s money are thus 
wasted, as the remedial steps suggested are 
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not implemented. The collapse ofa railway 
bridge due to heavy rain and sudden gush of 
water due to the breach of the tanks caused a 
major death toll. The railway authorities after 
trying in vain to shift the responsibility of the 
accident on the revenue official, finally throw 
the blame on the dumb sudden floodwaters. 
Thus they wash off their hands of their minimum 
responsibility. 

The loss of lives is equated with the 
compensation given to the bereaved families. 
One cannot imagine the untold agony of the 


rescue of the government in pow : 
merciful. The intensity of grief of the bene 
slowly wanes and the ‘Maya of Forgetting? 
overpowers the mind. It could not p 
completely erased from the mind but vor 
come up to the surface of the mind now and 
then. In such cases ‘Forgetting’ is a natural 
gift of god to the suffering humanity and it isa 
great boon and not a curse. ‘Forgetting’ also 
becomes a virtue for successful politicians who 
cannot keep up the electoral promises they 
make to the innocent public. 


survivors. The art of forgetting comes to the n 
SIR, AT 84 
; Srinivas Rangaswami 
(in his letter the editor wrote to me: the air fights to open its mouth: 

“IT am 84. waiting for the whistle of notonea fluke. Amuse. 

Destiny.” Fhe poem is my response to the The Queen, hopeless, lies to rouse it: 
remark.) ~ they tangle, finally mute. 

Age whispers no doubt on the brink, Rising, she views candles of many hues 
nags too, but eighty-four is no fatal number singing in ten rows of ten each, 

for him who floats ever in books pool. pauses to bless aloud: 

steer Triveni, shape her, 

Orwell loves the figure, there is enough bounce in your bones, 
so do our sages of varied cults and right swing in your pen. 
for its sweep and celestial wealth. * 


As the long-armed Destiny 

moves closer to the house, 

she beholds three streams glittering white, 
argues with herself, bends a bit 

when hears a prayer for living light. 


Her Whistle does not heed, 
spurns the deed; 


People remember Sept. 11, 2001 forthe 
attack on the World Trade Centre in U.S.A. 
Do they remember Sept. 11, 1893 when 
Swami Vivekananda delivered his historie 
speech at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, U.S.A.? 
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HOW BRAVE WAS MRS. TWIZZLE? 


Dr. B. Dayananda Rao 


Mrs. Twizzle, my landlady was a very 
remarkable person. When I left Newcastle in 
August 1957, she was in good health and bade 
me farewell most affectionately. So when I 
was in Newcastle again in 1969 after 12 years, 
[ wanted to see her and spend some time with 
her. I went to her house and found her standing 
at the doorstep talking to some body but she 
did not show any signs of recognising me. I 
myself doubted if I had come to the wrong 
person. So I accosted her, “Am I speaking to 
Mrs. Twizzel?” Then her face brightened up 
and she welcomed me cheerfully, “Oh. Dr. 
Rao at last. How are your wife and brother? 
Please do come in”. We went into her drawing 
room and talked about the good old days. 
After some time she said to my surprise “What 
afine doctor you are. Do you not realise that 
Iam now perfectly blind.” 

I was shocked. I asked her how it was 
that she was living alone when she had a son 
and a daughter who were married and well 
off. She replied quite cheerfully, “Oh, they have 
their own problems. They send me flowers 
on my birthday and Christmas. They cannot 
possibly come and live here nor could I go to 
live with them”. I asked, “Who cooks for 


you?” She replied, “Of course, I cook for 
myself. You do not know how mucha blind 
person can do. Now and then I do get a finger 
a little burnt. I don’t mind it, it is all in the 
game.” Her seventy year old lady neighbour 


helped her shopping. The District Nurse would ` 


visit her once a week and tidy her up and 
arrange an ambulance to take her to the 
hospital whenever necessary. All the while 
there was not trace of self-pity or sorrow on 
her face. 

When finally I took leave of her she 
asked me not to disturb any furniture in the 
room. She did not want to bump into her 
furniture as she groped about her room with 
its familiar setting. Years later, when I related 
her story in a radio talk, I had a number of 
enquiries whether it was a true story or one 
concocted for the occasion. When she was 
seriously ill in 1975, she asked her neighbour 
to write to us conveying her good wishes and 
that she always remembered us in her prayers. 
Till then she never missed sending us greeting 
cards herself every Christmas. She died soon. 

—From “WITH NO UGLY SCARS’— 
Life Story of Late Dr. B. Dayananda Rao, 
a neuro surgeon written by himself x 


Alexander’s Love of Literature 


When a Persian gold casket studded with 
Precious stones was brought to Alexander by 
his soldiers from among the spoils of King 

arius, who was defeated in battle, and the 
Soldiers suggested that it should be used to 
his wine, Alexander smiled and decided 
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that such a priceless possession should be 
used as a receptacle for Homer’s ILIAD, but 
not for any lesser purpose. He always carried 


Homer’s ILIAD wherever he travelled. 
* 
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WRITINGS OF EASTERN AFRICANS IN ENGLISH 


S. K. Mangammal Chari 


Literature from Eastern Africa is neither 
imitative nor inferior within the vast area 
differences in climate (desert, savanna, 
mountain, island) and colonial influence, show 
varying local cultures. 

The influence of oral tradition differs from 

the direct repeat of folk art by Martha Mrungi 
and the myths of Grace Ogot. Media too 
helped in extending oral messages to rural 
audience. Oral traditions are generally 
expressed in colonial languages but in Eastern 
Africa the artists have the choice of using either 
of two languages for general readership. 
In western and southern Africa local languages 
cater to a small segment of people. In north 
Africa either Arabic or French is used by the 
writers. ; 

In eastern Africa ‘Swahili’ is widely 
understood and is used as an alternative to 
English. Poetry, a few novels and dramas are 
produced in ‘Swahili!’ Micere Mugo is a 
dramatist and a critic. 

_ The theme of witch-craft is frequent in 
East African fiction, written in ‘Swahili’ and 


English both. The story teller takes for granted 
the readers’ acceptance of the mysterious 

Grace Egot used witch-craft as a plot in 
her novels, the promised land and other short 
stories. The incidents presented are of 
coincidence or magic. Other common themes 
in African fiction stress on current changes in 
the relationship between man and woman, 
husband and wife. This kind of books were 
written by male writers like Sembene 
Gusmane, Joe de Grant and Alan Paton. 

Physiological changes causing psychic 
stresses were rarely mentioned in African 
literature. Very few writers had the courage 
to write about circumcision occurring in many 
nations. Ina Kenyan novel by Ngugiwa Thiong 
named “The River Between,” there is a 
reference to the above practice. 

Other cultural themes such as love of the 
land, mystic powers, rich earth, understanding 
and misunderstanding between mother and 
child are common in East African literature. 
Most of them are written, analyzed and 
examined by women writers, individually. x 


TIME’S CALL 


K. V Ramana Rao 


in our journey along the one-way traffic of time 
There befalls a day, all cold and dimly lighted, 
Age carried from those our early years of prime, 
Awaiting Time’s call, lonely, unloved, unattended. 


In the sunset sky there, I see sun’s fires dying, 

And far in Time, somewhere there is a dawn for us waiting 

And somewhere there is a home too, once again calling, 

Once more we fall into life’s game delighting. 
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ELEVEN COMMANDMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


H. H. Skilling 


The good teacher likes his students and 
enjoys helping them, understanding their 
thoughts and feelings. You should: 


1. Remember the students whom you 
teach, for they alone are the measure of your 
success. 

2. Forget yourself, for your own 
excellence is good only as it helps your 
students. 

3. Consider the purpose of your 
teaching, and show the student a goal as far 
ahead as you both can see. 

4. Accept him as he is and improve him 
as you can; the student is guided by intellect 
but driven by emotion-to complain is futile, 
and to ignore his motivation is to fail. 

5. Show him the real world of fact for 
interest and the ideal world of theory for 
understanding, each illuminating the other. 

6. Relate new thoughts to what the 


student knows, for this is how he learns; lead 
him from the known to the unknown. 

7. Repeat and repeat, yet never the 
same; let each idea be seen three times in 
different lights. 

8. Let the student work, for work is 
remembered long after words are forgotten. 
Hearing is weak, seeing is better, doing is best. 

9. Let the student seek; lead him to 
discoveries of his own, and these will be his 
choicest jewels of knowledge. 

10. Provide light and air and quiet, for 
all your work is lost ifattention fails. 

11. Know thoroughly the subject that you 
teach, and where it leads; present it with 
interest and enthusiasm. 


-Collected by Dr. R. Seshadri Naidu, 
Director, U.GC. -Academic Staff College, 
from H. H. Skilling’s book ‘Do You Teach” 

* 


ON FREEDOM 


Rabindranath Tagore 


‘Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound: 
YOU? ae 
“It was my master,’ said the prisoner. ‘I 
thought I could outdo everybody in the world 
in Wealth and power, and I amassed in my 
van treasure house the money due to my king. 
When Sleep overcame me I lay upon the bed 
I twas for my lord, and on waking up I found 
Was a prisoner in my own treasure house.’ 
Prisoner, tell me, who was it that 
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wrought this unbreakable chain?’ 

‘It was I,” said the prisoner, ‘who forged 
this chain very carefully. I thought my invincible 
power would hold the world captive leaving 
me ina freedom undisturbed. Thus night and 
day I worked at the chain with huge fires and 
cruel hard strokes. When at last the work was 
done and the links were complete and 
unbreakable, I found that it held me in its grip.” 

* 
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A BLUE PRINT FOR A NEW DESIGN OF 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 


S. Lakshmi Annapurna 


There are two opinions, in general, about 

the changes to be made in the education at 
Elementary and High School or Secondary 
levels. One predominant opinion is that school 
children are overloaded with too much of 
curriculum and too many books and this burden 
taxes them too much mentally and physically. 
The other opinion is that the existing curriculum 
needs major re-orientation in terms of subjects, 
activities and skills taught. This later opinion 
also addresses to a large extent, the problem. 
This article addresses the application of 
current information technologies - like those 
of computers, networks, internet, multimedia 
systems, etc., even at the school level. It also 
emphasizes on improvements in the areas of 
(i) Curriculum, (ii) Syllabus, (iii) Teaching 
Methodology, (iv) Role of the Teacher and 
(v) the Examination System. The opinions 
expressed here are based on more than 15 
years teaching experience of this writer, both 
at Elementary and High School/Secondary 
levels. This subject assumes great importance 
as the school education provides the 
foundation for further progress of the students 
both in higher education as well as in careers. 
Objectives of Education System: The 
objectives of the education system, as a whole, 
are two-fold — the immediate or short-term 
and the long-term. The short-term objectives 
are to provide purposeful syllabus, good 
teaching and ensure good results in exams. 
The long-term objectives are aimed at enabling 
students to develop intellectually and in 
character and as responsible citizens 
contributing to the development and progress 
of the nation. To achieve both these objectives 
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and to meet the changing career requirements 
of the students, changes are to be made, from 
time to time, in (a) curriculum and syllabus 

(b) the teaching methodology, (c) role of the 
teacher, and (d) the examination system. The 
agencies which are concerned with such 
changes, like the National Curriculum 
Framework for Secondary Education 
(NCFSE) and the Central Advisory Board 
on Education (CABE) may be already 
working to effect necessary changes in the 
system. I would make some suggestions for 
the consideration of the appropriate agencies. 
Changes in Curriculum: Human brain can 
be functionally divided into two hemispheres. 
The right hemisphere is the seat of creativity, 
intuition, imagination, faith, love, charity, 
compassion, tolerance and such ennobling 
qualities. The left hemisphere is the seat of 
logic, judgment, faculty of critical enquiring 
and questioning. Education should forge a 
synthesis of these two sets of faculties in the 
human personality. While the curriculum can 
help developing some of these faculties, 
students are to be encouraged to develop the 
other faculties through their own efforts. 
Towards this, the following measures are 
suggested. 

(a) Five-day week: While students are to 
be engaged in the school from 9:00AM to 
4:00PM, teachers may work on the sixth day 
(Saturday) for planning their work for the next 
week and for attending to the weaker 
students, examination work, etc. f 

(b) Visual demonstration: A number 0 
educational cassettes/videos are available on 
several topics. The central educationą 
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agencies like NCERT, SCERT, must produce 
them and schools must acquire them. 
Some of the scientific organizations like CSIR, 
ICMR, ICAR, DAE, DST bring out popular 
ublications explaining their scientific 
achievements and breakthroughs. In addition, 
recordings of Discovery Channels may also 
be shown as frequently as possible. The 
school library must build up a good collection 
of such recordings in addition to the books. 

(c) Internet-based interactive teaching: 
The central agencies like NCERT and SCERT 
at the State level, must make such courses 
available. If necessary, this may be charged 
for, additionally. In addition, internet surfing- 
may also be taught and facilities for the surfing 
must be provided, even on time-sharing basis, 
ifnecessary. The topics must be assigned by 
the teachers and evaluated. 

Usually, afternoons may be allotted for 
library/project work. The projects assigned 
should be such that they enable the students 
develop certain useful skills, like developing 
herbariums, collection of pictures and 
information, followed by an hour’s PT or drill. 
Home Work: Teachers should be 
discouraged to assign home work to the 
students. Home work adds mental block to 
the students for the subject and they often get 
this work done by elders at home. Apart from 
this, home work would snatch away the 
students’ time of reading story books and 
Practising extra-curricular activities. 
2clence clubs: The schools must organize 
Such clubs and each club must present at least 
One activity each month, in the Assembly. Such 
activities can be knowledge-based creativity- 
att-based, the best of which may be given a 
Prize. These must be designed in a way they 
quire use of both the hemispheres of the 

n. These co-curricular activities need not 
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be allotted separate time slot but can be 
integrated with the curriculum. They can also 
include community development activities. 
Counseling: This can be conducted 
periodically (say, once a month) in the form 
of stories like Panchatantra. This can also 
cover sex education for higher class students. 
In a nut-shèll, the curriculum should be 
50 per cent theory-based, and the other 50 
per cent activity-based. Also, networking of 
schools in the zone would greatly help in 
conducting field trips and exposing the 
students to the invited lectures of scientists, 
and other scholars, social workers, yoga 
teachers, etc. 
Change in Syllabus and Teaching 
Methodology: A national agency like 
NCERT should have a separate Division to 
devote efforts for continuous evaluation and 
updation and enrichment of the syllabus. This 
Division should keep observing the national 
and international trends in school curricula and 
syllabi and suggest modifications in our school 
syllabi, get them discussed among experts and 
experiment the improved syllabi in 
collaboration with a couple of schools and 
finalize the new design and submit to the 
approving authorities. 
Components of Syllabus: The syllabus in 
schools can be divided into three components: 
(a) Visuals/Demonstrations (b) Assignments 
and (c) Practical Work. These components 
are to be designed suitably for the Primary 
level and the Secondary level. At Primary level, 
demos like proper ways of brushing teeth, 
bathing, using toilets, keeping things in order, 
eating of food, polishing shoes, etc., can be 
covered as interesting stories. At Secondary 
level, the subjects may be taught using visuals/ 
demos to the extent possible. Similarly, the 
plays prescribed like ‘Julius Caesar,’ should 
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be either enacted or, ifavailable a CD may be 
shown. Also, the role of democracy would 
be understood better if students are given a 
project work to collect information on 
monarchy and democracy and compare. 
Some aspects of biology, like anatomy, can 
be explained by the Physical Education 
teacher. 

Assignments graded in terms of 
complexity should be given and weaker 
students (in subjects) may be asked to do 
more of them in the gradation scale. 

Role of a Teacher: We live in an era of 
nuclear families where both the parents are 
employed and usually do not have time for 
the children. So, the teacher has to play an 
additional role of a parent in addition to 
teaching and develop the confidence of the 
students. 

Examinations: Our present examination 
system is nota comprehensive testing system, 


as it doesn’t test all aspects of development 
So, re-revamping of this is necessary, The 
comprehensive examination system should 
have the following aspects: (a) Testing listenin 
and assimilation of skills like those of extracting 
information from libraries, internet: and 
recapsuling it as required, (b) Testing 
creativity, originality and speaking (c) Testing 
writing, problem-solving (real life examples) 
i.e., logic and interpretation. About 20 per cent 
marks can be allotted for (a), 30 per cent for 
(b), and the remaining 50 per cent for (c). 
Just like the learning process, taking of 
tests should also be individualized. Every 
student should be allowed to take exam at his 
own pace within a stipulated time, but should 
complete before the terminal exams. Also, he 
should be allowed to take exam in any order 
of subjects/levels in the same course. For 
every terminal exam all aspects of learning 
should be graded. x 


EARTH HAS NOT ANYTHING TO SHOW MORE FAIR 
William Wordsworth 


Earth has not anything to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
Asight so touching in its majesty. 

The city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie, 
Open into the fields, and to the Sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully sleep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock or hill. 

Never saw I, never felt, a calm so deep. 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! The very houses seem asleep, 

And all that my mighty heart is lying still. * 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AMONG A GALAXY OF 
GREAT PERSONALITIES 


K. V. Nageswara Rao 


India has been gifted with a galaxy of 
great personalities to guide its people. Sri 
Ramakrishna, Holy Mother Sarada Devi and 
Swami Vivekananda ofrecent times are the 
worthy successors in the galaxy. 

Some researchers estimate that Lord Sri 
Rama was a living personality about ten 
thousand years back. Sage Valmiki chronicled 
the events in his lifetime, as he was the 
protector of Sita and her twins. All the places 
connected with their lives like Ayodhya, 
Lucknow etc., and Janakpuri in Nepal 
connected with Sita and a place where they 
got married are believed to be in existence 
and are the places of pilgrimage today. 

Similarly, Sri Krishna’s life popular 
through Mahabharata and Bhagavatha Purana 
appears as a recent occurrence and Kaliyuga 
iscounted since his time. 

Gautama the Buddha, who was born in 
Nepal, is just 2500 years old. His life and 
teachings have influenced the population ofhalf 
_ the world. Similarly, Mahavir born in Bihar 
has ardent devotees till today and his teachings 
too have travelled far and wide. 

Sri Adi Sankara, Sri Ramanuja, 
Madhwacharya and Vallabhacharya who have 
their followers in succession through their 
disciples are very much a reality today. 

_ Sri Rama and Sri Krishna, recognised 

aS incarnations are worshipped in temples 
edicated to them. When Swami 
Vivekananda, after watching the holiness of 
f S Suru’s life at close quarters, entertained a 
ant doubt in his mind just before the passing 
away of Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna 
Cleared his doubt categorically by declaring 
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himself that he was no other than Rama and 
Krishna reincarnating as Sri Ramakrishna in 
this age. Swami Vivekananda at the World 


Parliament of Religions proved himselfandhis - 


Guru as universal Personalities relevant to the 
entire humanity and not confined to India 
alone. 

Sri Ramakrishna lived his holy life and 
never left any specific instructions either to 
Swami Vivekananda or the young band of 
dedicated monastic disciples except saying 
that Swami Vivekananda would lead them and 
would plan the methods with his intelligence. 
Not knowing as to how to proceed, Swamiji 
undertook a tour in the entire country on foot 
which finally led him to Kanyakumari where 
he discovered his plan of action. He carried 
out his plans in the next ten years from 1892 
as guided by Sri Ramakrishna and Holy 
Mother. The record of his life and teachings is 
available through the medium of his selfless 
stenographer Mr. Goodwyn, Sister Nivedita, 
Mary Louis Burke and several of his brother 
monks. He himselfinitiated the publication of 
journals, and arranged to translate scriptures 
from Sanskrit and their publications. 

Many of our leaders in the Freedom 
Movement were directly inspired by his 
literature, as confessed by eminent 
personalities like Balgangadhar Tilak, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhaschandra Bose. Many foreigners 
like Maxmuller, Romain Rolland have written 
their Biographies declaring them as eminent 
leaders with universal appeal. A radical thinker 
like Leo Tolstoy drew inspiration from them. 

When Vivekananda travelled across the 
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country as itinerant monk and had first hand 
experience of the poor, he was pained and he 
thought that his first task should be to improve 
their living conditions and see that they are 
fed and clothed first and given education to 
make them stand on their own feet. At 
Kanyakumari, sitting in meditation for three 

. days at the end of December, 1892, he hit 
upon a plan and walked away refreshed. He 
proceeded to Madras (the present Chennai) 
where his unlimited abilities were discovered 
by the intelligentia of the city. Soon 
preparations were made to send him to 
America to attend the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago. By the grace of Sri Ramakrishna, 
he could participate in it as a Hindu delegate. 
He unfolded the greatness of India and its 
ancient wisdom and its universal relevance to 
the entire world. He was applauded in his very 
first address and he captured the hearts of all 
those present. 

He later left on visit to Europe. In the 
land of our rulers too he made a lasting 
impression and earned ardent sympathisers 
to India. To give a concrete shape to his plans 
for the work of Sri Ramakrishna, he founded 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission. 
During the productive life of about ten years 
from 1892 to 1902, he unfolded his plans to 
his admirers. His main message was for youth 
in whom he had immense faith and his targeted 
group are the poor and oppressed and his 
heart bled with unlimited sympathy for the 
impoverished masses. When persistently 
asked as to why he did not plunge into action 

for achieving freedom, he said that we were 
not ready to rule ourselves with all our inherent 
drawbacks, but he predicted with his unfailing 
intuition in 1897 that India would become 
Independent in fifty years. We became an 
Independent nation exactly after fifty years in 
1947. His Birthday on 12th January was 
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declared as National Youth Da 
Government of India. Y by the 
With such a background as this which 
earned him the name of patriot saint, our 
Governments at the Centre did not think it ft 
to introduce him to our youth. Whoever reads 
his life instantaneously get inspired and they 
try to do something in the service of the 
country and humanity. Swamiji’s literature can 
come to the rescue of the Nation to dedicate 
itself to uplift the poor. At least the younger 
generation has to be made aware of his 
writings and speeches. The only way to bring 
it to their notice is by way of including itin the 
curriculum from primary to higher education. . 
It is for the educationists to make the 
Governments at the State and Centre realise 
the need to introduce the literature in the 
syllabus at all levels of education. Swamiji had 
definite ideas on education. The present 
system of education is the legacy of the one 
introduced by Lord Macaulay to manufacture 
obedient servants to the British Rulers. The 
latest trend is craze for English medium 
Institutions to the detriment of the child’s 
mother tongue. With it the fancy for Westem 
Culture and way of life is gaining momentum 
and our present system is such that the 
younger generation is not even allowed a 
glimpse of our lofty culture. Are we not to be 
blamed for this drift? It is now time for the 
educationists to ponder over and take steps 
to restore our moral and ethical values. 
Swamiji’s literature has everything to inspite 
the youth to become real patriots and make | 
them work for the uplift of masses who a 
still being oppressed. : 
According to the old religion a atheist 
is one who does not believe in O05 
According to Vedanta an atheist is one w di 
does not believe in himself, - Vivekanan 
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INDIA SHOULD BE TRULY SECULAR 


Ramakrishna Chitrapu 


J always wonder what we are talking 
about when we say Secularism. Unfortunately 
we use the word so casually in our daily life. 
It is a very common word for the Left and 
Congress and their psuedo secular allies, to 
stamp all others as anti-secular elements. The 
Dictionary meaning of the word...(as per 
Oxford. Little Dictionary.) “doctrine that 
morality and education should not be based 
onReligion.” Then how can we call our selves 
a secular nation and go on talking about 
reservations, minorities and other matters that 
divide the people and disrupt peace. We talk 
about minority communities, reservations for 


admissions into universities and colleges. 


including medical and professional colleges. 
We want to extend them to private business 
and industry. Any one who opposes them is 
branded as the enemy of social justice! 
Where is morality? Secularism’s 
definition says Morality is not based on 
religion. How can the Civil Laws be different 
for different citizens based on religion? The 
country is fighting against the population 
explosion, and the family planning cannot be 
implemented just because one or two religious 
faiths do not accept family planning! The 
religious head of Christianity sitting in Vatican 
8tves his comments on anti conversion laws 
‘and family planning in our country. We 
immediately agree that anti-conversion laws 
are anti-secular. I do not belong to any political 
Party. My concept of secularism is, non- 
interference in the other religions’ matters and 
faiths. Follow your faith; allow the others to 
follow their faiths. Do not lure or force others 
to change their faith. Have a peaceful co- 
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existence. That is religious harmony. What are 
we doing here? Conversions galore. There are 
instances where people were caught red 
handed in the holiest of holy places for Hindus, 
Tirumala. What was the outcome? No one 
knows? Train loads of people were carried 
to Rajasthan from Andhra Pradesh for 
Baptisation. The victims confessed that they 
were promised cycles, money etc. The 
organisers claim they came forward on their 
Own initiative for graduation in Christianity and 
conversion. Are they genuine conversions? 

We lived in Indonesia, a country where 
the Muslim population is over 90% and the 
president of the country was openly 
propagating the Family Planning even on TV. 
Once he was joking with a worker working 
on offshore drill “if you come home once in 
three months, automatic Family Planning”. The 
industrial units in that country compete 
amongst themselves for the first place in the 
implementation of Family Planning 
programmes. 

Coming to Marriages. In India Muslims 
can have a number of wives. They can divorce 
their spouses just by saying Talaq.. Talaq.. 
Talaq. In Indonesia if a couple wants to 
separate there will be a number of meetings 
of the couple with the Government and 
religious authorities. There will be negotiations 
for bringing them together and if all these 
efforts fail then only they will be granted 
divorce. Are those Muslims different from the 
Muslims we have here? Bible does not permit 
Family Planning. We cannot ask the Christians 
to fall in line. 

We have to learn lessons from Indonesia. 
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In Jakarta we have a small Durga Temple. In 
fact it was just a small building reminding us 
of the houses in our villages ina very narrow 
street. That was the only Hindu house cum 
temple in that street. Just twenty yards away 
from that small house is located a Mosque. 
This is also very small house. During the 
Navaratri, we the Indian expatriates living in 
Jakarta used to make it a point to visit that 
temple at least a couple of times during the 
nine days. The small street used to be filled 
with the Hindu community with the loud singing 
of the Bhajans and other devotional activities. 
There is a mosque next door. The Muslims 
offering Namaz never complained of 
disturbance. We attended these festivities for 
over twelve years and we never saw any one 
raising their voice. That is religious harmony. 
It is strange that we have problems during 
religious festivals in India. 

The one festival the Muslims celebrate 
with all their hearts in Indonesia is Idul Fitr. 
We call it Ramzan here. After the fasting for 
40 days is completed, the break of the fasting 
is celebrated ina real festive way. That goes 
on for days and days. Every weekend they 
have the feasting somewhere or other. We 
used to get invitations and we used to go to 
their houses with our families to participate in 
their celebrations. In facta couple of my Hindu 
colleagues used to observe the forty days 
fasting with local Muslims. They used to 
appreciate our participation. They made it a 
point to keep some exclusive vegetarian food 
for us. They call it Gado Gado, mixture of 
boiled vegetables etc. It was a delicacy we 
enjoyed eating. They used to keep some fruits 
and typical sweet preparations. 

Let me take the case of a small 
miniaturized world, the Factory where I 

worked in Jakarta. We had about 1200 
workers and over 90% of them were Muslims, 
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The rest were Indian Expatriates and a handful 
of Christians. The Factory was an India 
venture. We used to celebrate Deepavali i 
the factory. We used to perform taken 

; i 
Pooja and offer prasadam. We used to give 
Harathi. All the staff members majority of 
them being Muslims used to attend the pooja 
They used to be present when we were 
offering the prayers. When we gave Harathi 
some of them used to join us. They too used 
to give Harathi. After that we used to 
distribute prasadam to all of them. Some 
typical Indian sweets were served to all of 
them. The staff members used to make ita 
point to visit our houses in the evening and 
wish our family members a Happy Deepavali. 
I am under the impression that children of 
Indonesia may be more conversant with Maha 
Bharath and Ramayan than an average Indian 
child. Ramanand Sagar’s Ramayan was 
shown on Indonesian TV twice. 

In the heart of the Jakarta city a grand 
statue of Lord Krishna’s discourse of 
Bhagavat Geetha was erected. It was unveiled 
by no other than the President of Indonesia. 
The youth of Indonesia were advised to 
emulate Arjuna, a symbol of youth and valour: 
There were never any wide spread religious 
problems there during our stay of over sixteen 
years in Indonesia. I am sorry to say that things 
are different and deplorable in India. 

Do you feel that with this policy of vole - 
banks we can ever establish peaceful co- 
existence ofall the religions? Don’t you fee 
we are only widening the gap between the 
religions instead of bridging the gap? Don i 
you sincerely feel that undue support to 0% 
religious community antagonizes the others’ 

It is sad to hear about commun? 
violence. After all religion is just a perso? F 
faith. You follow your faith. In what religies 
you are born is immaterial. Is it necessary 
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tell each and every one what faith you follow? 
sit necessary to teach people to follow your 
religion? Is it necessary to convert oneself into 
another faith? Every religion says there is only 
one God. Then how come we have so many 
Gods? : ; 
Close your eyes. Imagine a congregation 
of the leaders ofall religions in the World. 
Imagine each one speaking about what is 


FERTILITY 


Tommy Frank O’ Connor 


Steel of plough or spade earths the seeds 
Innests of dung, they die in giving birth. 
Triplets, quads, shoots galore surge for spring 
In league with hoof and wing in country air. 


Roots, tubers snuggle deep in fertile mother, 
Craving space, they stretch her belly thin. 
Again steel drives into furrow, 

Raising earth to feed and clothe new life. 


Sun and rain encourage greening plumes 
As breezes carry scented progress 

To alert farmer’s senses. Disease 

May threaten ripening but will die 


Athands of jealous husband of the soil. 
pe, ready excitation crackles. 

Days mowing, digging, flailing, threshing, 
ams assemble nature’s cycle. 


Another harvest, time to cherish 
uests, new friends to join with old 

As people gather, goatskin rhythm dances 
to music of the marrow. 


Tradition coaxes limbs to youthful zest 

Po wmemorating yesterdays when crops 
“tished in the womb, casting people out 
© Sow and grow their seeds in other lands, 
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good in the other religions/faiths and trying to 
explain that there is only one God (whatever 
name we call him) and you have to follow your 
own faith with sincerity to reach the goal. If 
we do this will this world not be a better place 
to live in than what it is today? 

-The author lived for sixteen years in 
Jakarta (Indonesia). 


* 
CATS 


Christine Mc. Micking 


You may have noticed, little friends, 
That cats don’t wash their faces 
Before they eat, as children do 
Inall good civilis’d places. 


Well, years ago, a famous cat 
The pangs of hunger feeling, 
Had chanced to catch a fine young mouse! 


Who said, as he ceased squealing: 
“All gentle folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating!” 

And wishing to be thought well bred 
Puss heeded his entreating. 

But when he raised his paw to wash 
Chance for escape according 

The sly young mouse said his good bye, 
Without respect to wording. 

A feline council met that day 

And passed in solemn meeting 

A law forbidding any cat 


To wash till after eating. P 


In the April-June issue, we did not 
mention the name of the poet - Dr. D. V. 
SAHANI - who was awarded the prestigious 
Orpheus Trophy for poetry by the Greek 
Cultural Agency, Johanesburg. 
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AN ODE AND A SONNET: COMPARATIVE STUDY 


A. Hiriyannaiah 


In a passing observation on Coleridge’s 
Ode To ‘Dejection’, T.S. Eliot (The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism) states that it 
` is ‘one of the saddest of confessions’. It is a 
verse-letter addressed to Sara Hutchinson 
written on April 4th 1802. It is ‘Sudden, fitful 
and terrifying’, the most moving grief-stricken 
letter; a (personal) confession: 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and 
dear, 

Astifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear- 


It is smothering, hopeless and desperate, 
anguish of the first magnitude. 

Coleridge reminisces a time of joy with 
which he ‘dallied with distress’; When hope 
grew around him like the twining vine. 

All over; afflictions have bowed him; each 
visitation suspends his ‘shaping spirit of 
imagination’ most cherished of nature’s gift. 

Like a Viper, ‘reality’s dark dream’ coils 
around; making him squeal in ‘devil’s yule’. It 
is worse than a ‘wintry song’; a scream of 
agony by torture lengthened out’. 

The winter-bright New Moon heaving in 
her lap the old Moon; foretelling coming-on 
of rainand squally blast forms the background 
of the poet’s mood. 

Abstruse meandering excursions (in 
philosophical abstracts) have robbed him of 
‘the natural man’; a part infecting the whole. 

This dejection - ODE draws to an end 
with a benison for - ‘devoutest of my choice’"— 
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With light heart may she rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit attune her voice; 

To her may all things live, from pole to 


pole 
Their life the eddying of her living Soul: 


Almost seven decades later, there comes 
another anguished confession in Sonnet form, 
addressed by Gerard Manley Hopkins to 
Robert Bridges, written on 22nd April 1989, 
Now, it is the turn of the Victorian Jesuit - 
poet to bemoan in lagging lines, his ‘winter- 
world’. 

It is an anguished cry longing for ‘one 
rapture of an inspiration’. The Octave states 
the problem straight - ‘the window of an 
insight lost’; the sestet renders the explanation 
the desertion of ‘the sire of muse’, with bitter 
sighs: 


The fine delight that father thought: 

The strong spur, live and lancing like the 
blow pipe flame, 

Breaths once and, quenched faster thant 
came 

Leaves yet the mind a mother of immortal 
song. 


The gestation of the patient mind - mother 
of immortal song - gets accentuated: 


Nine months she then, nay years, nine 
years she long bs 
Within her wears, bears, cares and com 
“the same: 
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The widow ofan insight lost she lives, with 


aim 
Now known and hand at work now never 
wrong. 


His winter-world yearns for ‘one rapture 
ofan inspiration; resulting in ‘lagging lines with 
at ‘the roll, the rise, the carol, the creation’. 

Sharp and keen awareness of the willow- 
wisp nature of ‘strong spur’, quenching faster 
than it came wraps him in utter dejection. 
Though lacking the fine delight that fathers 
thought ‘the mind, the window ofan insight’ — 
still patiently mothers and combs. 

Coleridge’s ODE and Hopkins Sonnet, 
two different verse forms reflect the same 
existential predicament. In this insipid winter- 
world, the two over sensitised lapse into the 
mood, devoid of grace, bliss scarcely 
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breathes. 

The addressee in the ‘ODE’ is a lady 
whereas in the Sonnet, it is poet-friend. Both 
of them bemoan, frankly and passionately, 
confessing the utter desertion of inspiring flash 
‘phantom light’. 

Coleridge’s ‘ODE’ is clinical in its analysis 
of his pathetic condition, void of ‘one rapture 
of inspiration’ frustration is writ large, gets 
expatiated. Unlike this Coleridgean ‘ODE’, 
there is cool consolation in Hopkin’s Sonnet. 
Though there is keen sense of the ‘absence of 
the fine delight’, there is comfort in this 
consolation that the ‘window ofinsight’ is still 
there ‘to wear, bear care and comb’. 

Poetic sensibility in Hopkins’ Sonnet, is 
controlled and directed by the austere and 
rigorous religious regimen; where as Coleridge 
gets overwhelmed with detestable dejection: 


VIBGYOR 


Lalitha Kumari 


Itis from white all colours generate 
Itis from peace passions originate 
There is a kinship between the two 
Hues are matched with views it is true 


Colours carry some traits of their own 
In good and bad light they are shown 
Green is jealous and also prosperous 
Red is zealous and also dangerous 


Violet is spiritual, orange sacrificial 
Blue is the colour of love universal 
Yet some may find them detrimental 
And prefer white that’s elemental, 
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Silence is mind’s natural state 
Where from umpteen thoughts proliferate 


It’s ‘T that disturbs mind’s still lake 


And Causes emotions to awake. 


Like the colours that grace a rainbow 
They may be strong, dull, high or low 
If we keep the heart clear of ego 
Along atranquil path we can all go. 


‘When God proposes to build a 
chapel the Devil builds its chapel there. 
On keener examination it is found that 
the latter had the largest congregation. ’ 
-Daniel Detoe 
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HUMAN VALUES IN THE NOVELS OF 
BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


Pitchaiah Paindla 


Bhabani Bhattacharya focuses his 
attention on “the writer’s concern with social 
and historical reality.” But this reality cannot 
be separated from the cultural pattern of an 
age. The contemporary India is class- ridden. 
Political corruption, economic exploitation, 


social stratification have disturbed the Indian 


identity and transformed it beyond recognition. 
The artist cannot be indifferent to the lot of 
hungry millions. The theme of hunger is quite 
forcefully dealt with by Bhattacharya in his 
novels like So Many Hungers and He Who 
Rides a Tiger. Closely related to the poverty 
are rural life and the theme of conflict between 
tradition and modemity. All his five novels are 
set against the backdrop of the Indian social 
scene. He exposes the falsehoods mercilessly. 
He very strongly expresses his intense disgust 
for cruelty and hypocrisy of Indian social life, 
with its dead habits, castes, creeds and 
religious rites and practices. 

For centuries, caste has been one of 
India’s chief blocks on the road to social 
reforms that would assure each citizen full 
stature as a member of the human family. 
Though outlawed in the Constitution after 
independence, the caste system is still prevalent 
especially in village life. The caste has become 
a habit of thinking as much as a way of life. 
This is opposed in He Who Rides a Tiger. 

Bhattacharya launches a vigorous 
campaign against anti-life tendencies and 
forces in the traditional Indian society and 
pleads for a joyous life with values. Poverty 

makes the moral life difficult for most people 
to achieve, but wealth without morality does 
not raise humanity above the animal level. 
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Mulk Raj Anand employs documen 
realism to develop a sociological point of view, 
Bhattacharya tends to be ironic in his 
presentation. His style is colloquial like 
Anand’s. He has caught the vein of rural 
speech and behaviour of the people. He isa 
serious writer, yet he has a rich sense of 
humour. Morroe Berger says, “A novel should 
give a picture of common life enlivened by 
humour and sweetened by pathos.” 
Bhattacharya’s wide range of experience, his 
close association with men and his deep 
understanding of their manners have enabled 
him to grasp the innate significance of humanity: 

The influential writers of the twentieth 
century have generally bypassed the question 
of affirmation by taking shelter under 
aestheticism. But Bhattacharya, is positive in 
his attitude to life. His grounding in cultural 
history and political science has helped him 
to look beyond the narrow, temporary 
problems of life. The uniqueness of 
Bhattacharya’s style lies in his effort to show 
the brighter side of life, not of a man but of 
the contemporary Indian society torn by evil 
forces. He dreams of a new India, free from 
social evils, not of “Utopia”, but one based 
on history, the richness of human spirit. He 
says that time is not very far when no one WI 
have tears in his eyes. Bhattacharya 15 ê 
novelist witha purpose and mission. _, 

Like Anand, Bhattacharya is a humanist: 
Both the writers are concerned with the less 
privileged sections of the society i.e., the poo» 
helpless, landless, suffering, needy, low caste, 
down-trodden segments of the contemporary 
Indian society. 
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Bhattacharya’s theory and practice of 
fiction are projections of human values and 
human interests. His novels can be interpreted 
under various themes. But the theme of social 
realism dominates over all others. R. K. 
Narayan is a comic writer without any sense 
of serious commitment. Raja Rao is highly 
metaphysical and his consciousness is 
traditional. Bhattacharya invites comparison 
with Mulk Raj Anand, the humanist writer who 
champions the cause of the poor, the down- 
trodden and the under-privileged. But 
Bhattacharya is not that serious as Anand. 
Even though Bhattacharya vehemently 
criticises social evils, time-worn beliefs and 
orthodox ways of living, one can note a sense 
of nostalgia for values “that could outlive 
moments.” 

Mohini reveals the novelist’s mind: “It 
was essentially the history of the inward life. 
Thunderous invasions had shaken Bengal- 
Pathan, Mughal, Mahratha, British—and even 
though the thousand echoes of struggles and 
change had washed on to this remote village, 
its ancient Aryan culture safe in the trust of 
stern-living Brahmins had remained basically 
unaffected. Unstained as ever were the old 
values of meditation, self-discipline, faith, 
charity, renunciation, truthfulness not as lip 
ideals but as essential aids to life, in an 
unshaken pattern of conduct.” 

_ Bhattacharya’s chief merit lies in 
heightening the readers’ awareness of the 
undercurrents of history in an entertaining way. 

atis why he is eminently readable. _ 

Bhattacharya is engrossed with the idea 
ofman’s inhumanity to man. A faithful account 
ofthe grim famine has been given in So Many 
Hungers. Music for Mohintis successful in 
depicting vividly Bhattacharya’s views on the 
Social system and pleads for reorientation of 
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values. He Who Rides a Tiger depicts the 
inhumanity of the rich and the plight of the poor 
and the destitute. 

Bhattacharya has a great concern for 
social, political and economic situations. 
Bhattacharya’s idea of realism may be studied 
in terms of how the inner life is dramatised. 
First the self'is withdrawn from the centre of 
reality or exposed to the evil of suffering. In 
He Who Rides a Tiger, Kalo and Lekha are 
exposed to evil and suffering when they are 
dislocated by the famine. Whereas Jayadev 
in Music for Mohiniand Satyajit, Surichi, and 
Surnata in Shadow from Ladakh are 
withdrawn from the centre of reality leading 
ascetic life and aspiring for high ideals, Kalo 
liberates himself from the chains of falsehood 
and presumably goes back to the old way of 
life. Jayadev sheds his idealism at the end and 
takes up harmonious life seeking joy and 
beauty and Satyajit emerges from his 
asceticism placing himself in the hands of 
Suruchi. 

As a novelist, Bhattacharya employs 
methods of fictional presentation which enable 
him to create a genuine work of art of both as 
a convincing inter-pretation of life and an 
aesthetically pleasing experience. A significant 
feature of his style is irony. For example, in 
He Who Rides a Tiger, the magistrate who 
asks Kalo why he should live is the first to 
touch Kalo’s feet. Bhattacharya repeats 
significant expressions like “we have got to 
hit back”, which embodies a sentiment 
breathing the spirit of retaliation. Like Anand, 
he also tries to mould the English language 
into a suitable medium for the representation 
of life in India. * 
‘If you play football, you will understand 
Gita better’ - Swami Vivekananda 
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LAUGHTER 
Late S. Krishnamachary * 

Oh! Laughter! It may be for fun, 

you tease me and drive me mad. 

Your steps you advance, to shoot me with 

gun. 
You know not, all affection you shun. 
Oh! Laughler! You twist your mustache, 
ee 200) With open pride to thwart my good deeds 

Laughter, Loud laughter! as if to say, with venom, mine is thrash, 
You jolt me out of moods. Why do you destroy my confidence ina flash? 
For you, my feelings do not matter, 
You continue still louder, thereafter. Can’t you be gentle like your sister, Smile? 

Can’t you be welcoming like a friend? 
Oh! Laughter! Sometimes you tickle me, Can’t you stop annoying sound for a while? 
to a feeling of sorrow or anger. Can’t you put aside all your wicked guile? 
Sometimes you laugh as if to beat me, 
Sometimes you laugh just to snub me. Oh! Laughter! I abhor your open mouth wide. 

Oh Laughter! Why open prejudice? 
Oh! Laughter! it is your pleasure, Oh Laughter! Why hollow pride? 
to show vain superiority over me. Oh Laughter! Why this wicked stride? 
In my woe have you any treasure? 
Why do you spoil my peaceful leisure? * His last Poem. 


One Friday afternoon, June 2, 1944 Winston Churchill dropped into General Ei senhower’s 
camp and suggested that he should go along with the assault forces on D-Day. Eisenhower at 
first passed off the Prime Minister’s remark as a joke, but Churchill returned to the point. 
Finally Eisenhower said flatly that Churchill could not go. He reminded the Prime Minister that 
ifhe were lost, things would be disorganised in Britain and the whole military operation would 
be endangered. 

Churchill was persistent. “Afterall” he said, “I am the Minister for National Defence. I 
can put myselfaboard a British ship as an officer. Even the supreme commander (Eisenhower) 
cannot dictate the complement ofa British Naval Officer.” 

Call came from the Buckingham Palace. The King said on the telephone: Under no 
circumstances was Mr. Churchill to consider going to france on D-Day. 

- ‘The World’s Great Events’ - Volume! 0 
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ON PLAGIARISM: A POINT OF VIEW 


T. Padmanabhan 


Plagiarism signifies ‘literary theft.’ The 
larger meaning of the term covers ideas, 
thoughts as well as expressions. The recent 
news coverage of a certain book authored by 
a teen-ager whose arrival into the literary 
market was first hailed as an event but who 
soon seems to have given rise to carping 
criticism on the score of literary theft is the 
occasion for this article. 

Those who have been subjecting the 
teen-age author’s work to criticism citing 
plagiarism as the ground therefor, seem to 
have pitched certain groups of words 
occurring in stray passages of the work, traced 
them to their ‘origin’ in other and earlier works 
by other authors. The groups of words they 
have reproduced do not even — it can be 
seen—possess pretensions to fine literary 
flourishes. Even if fine literary flourishes 
expressing fine ideas were to have been 
reproduced, the reading public may have to 
be thankful for at least temporary access 
thereto. This is one way of looking at it. The 
sin hinted at as having been committed by the 
teen-age author is ‘plagiarism.’ Is it really a 
sin? This is the question to which we must seek 
an answer, In a sense, this act and such acts 
Will permit of comparison to action to usher in 
the socialistic pattern of society in the world 
of the mind, the world of thought. In the 

ashioning of such a society in the material 
World, the powers-that-be are supposed to 

€ resources from the haves and to pass 
em on in some way or other to the have- 
ots. One may pardonably maintain that similar 
the attempt by a writer at‘taking from the 
haves’ with aview to passing them on to the 
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‘have-nots.’ In the world of letters, there are 
so many turns of expression, phrases, 
groupings of words either presenting familiar 
things/ideas from a refreshingly new angle or 
presenting new ideas which, on mere 
knowledge thereof bring pleasure. That the 
method of gaining knowledge thereof is of 
secondary significance, one may hold without 
incurring blame. 

To repeat, the passages on which the 
recent news coverage has published criticism 
do not appear to be anything but groupings of 
words without literary pretensions. The words 
might just have surfaced in the mind of the 
author, from the sub-conscious into the 
conscious when the author was writing, without 
its having to give rise to an impression or 
conclusion that there was deliberate attempt 
by the author at claiming credit therefor, 
assuming for a moment that they possess 
particular attraction even as a fine idea finely 
expressed. 

From another angle too, the matter 
requires a constructive view. The readers will 
be well aware of the fine rhyme: 

‘THOUGH OLD THE THOUGHT AND 
OFT-EXPRESST 
IT IS HIS AT LAST WHO SAYS IT BEST.’ 

Even when a person, honouring the 
requirements of kala, desha, varthamana 
appropriateness, uses someone else’s thoughts 
or expressions, this rhyme provides 
justification therefore holding it to be no sin 
but making it out to be a commendable attempt 
at reaching the fine thing to the notice of a 
larger public than would otherwise be the case. 

Ideas and thoughts (this will go for 
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expressions too in a sense) possess a certain 
characteristic that anyone ready and feeling 
free to criticize any work on the score of 
plagiarism should take note of. There are two 
phenomena imposing limits on the power and 
reach of thought: ‘the fullness or poverty of 
experience that meets the mind,’ and ‘the 

_ power of conception’ which brings with it ‘a 
wealth or poverty of formulative notions with 
which the mind meets experience.’ Great ideas 
are held to be ‘the only riches that one shares 
without ever dividing them.’ And the 
remarkable thing about ideas and thoughts is 
that the style/process of thinking of one person 
at one end of the world might be no way 
dissimilar to that of another at another end of 
the world. And the thought/idea born out of it 
may be simultaneous even. 

Association of ideas is an ever fertile 
source of fresh ideas or of novel ways of 
looking at familiar things. There isno human 
law which renders it impossible or dishonest 
for two persons at two ends of the world 
thinking up—through association- — ideas on 
virtually identical lines and giving expression 
to them in virtually the same way. Research 
into which was the earlier conceived and 
expressed to get ready for leveling against 
either the charge of plagiarism will be futile 
and wasteful of effort. (so long as the author 
is not aiming at a degree through a thesis 
claiming originality therefor.) 


Inasemi-serious, semi-comic Way, ideas 
have been likened to ‘tramps, vagabond 
knocking at the back-door of your mind. i 
there any human law which forbids 
simultaneous entry of such tramps into two 
minds at more or less the same time? Or even 
successive entry? 

Similar will be the case with thoughts that 
take their birth in intuition. 

It is said: “In the realm of thought every 
person performs innumerable abortions each 
minute of the waking day.’ Similarly in the 
world of thought, each person may be 
conceiving and delivering thoughts, separated 
perhaps one from another in point of space; 


may be working on surprisingly identical lines. 
We can see by a casual study even of proverbs 
etc..of different countries that ageless truths 
are uttered with the utmost ease and 
‘identicality’ (!) of expression. Need one waste 
time over finding substance for the charge of 
‘plagiarism’ in such matters, where awareness 
of such finely and tersely expressed truths 
should be welcomed as means of enrichment 
of knowledge of things of beauty and wisdom 
and of enrichment of ways of looking at and 
thinking about and describing experience? 
Literary criticism surely has much nobler 
things to aim at than getting locked into such 
an unproductive way? * 


“Whether you realise it or not, you are directly or indirectly responsible for every thing 
that happens to you. You blame ‘life’, ‘fate’ or ‘other people’ or ‘government’. People should 
love life and pour their resources prodigally into the task of living. Then by an inherent law of 
nature, life pays them back in their own coin. As they have given, so they have received. Life 
does not let you down. Happiness is not a gift or accident.” -HAROLD SHERMAN 
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MARATHI SHORT STORY 
PAST AND PRESENT 


A. S. Gangane 


This is the Narrative of the Native. The 
resent essay attempts to streamline a 
chronological survey of Marathi short story 
asa distinct literary genre. A long history of 
story-telling and writing has been exclusively 
considered to highlight the gradual enrichment 
of the thematic and characteristic dimension 
ofthe genre. The history of story-telling and 
writing goes back to the twelfth century. In 
this century, before Chakradhar, founder of 
the Mahanbhav sect, the stories were seen 
narrated in Sanskritand Prakrit. However, 
the derivation of romantic stories, fables, 
imagery stories and supernatural stories is 
found in the Rigveda. Vaidhnath’s Vaidhnath 
Kalanidhi is the first Marathi short story 
collection written in the thirteenth century. 
Besides, Moropant, Sridhar, Mahipati, 
Waman Pandit and Raghunath Pandit 
composed poetry which basically bears the 
stamp of short story-like narration. 

During 1800 to 1880 many writers like 
Ramji Choughule, Chintaman Dixit, Ram 
Kolarkar, Raghunath Seth contributed to the 
enhancement of the genre. However, in the 
beginning, writings were influenced by the 
mysterious stories in Arbi and Farci languages. 
The atmosphere of their stories was charged 
with ideals, politics and ornate portrayal of 
woman. However, these stories could not 
Continue to be the forceful vehicle of projecting 
Social and cultural awareness. 

The phase 1900 to 1920 is 
Predominantly typical in the context of slight 
extension of the stories in terms of vision as 
Well as form. It brought a new complexity to 

€ story; the writer narrated a story which 
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dealt with crowding situations and a number 
ofcharacters. The phase in which H. N. Aapte 
wrote stories was stirred by the social 
renaissance. The problems like 
widow-marriage, child-marriage, dogmatism, 
dominance ofmother-in-law in familial life etc. 
were surfacing on the socio-cultural life of 
Maharashtra. May be due to this phenomena, 
Aapte intended to produce didactic stories. 
Though he concentrated significantly in terms 
of coherent writing in connection with socio- 
political and socio-cultural movements; he has 
rarely thought of story as an independent form 
of literature. It can’t be neglected criticizing 
structure of his story was scattering and rarely 
integrated. On the contrary, his contemporary, 
V.S. Gurjar’s story was systematically 
organized. His style is cohesive to the theme 
and it is playful, a little humorous and lyrical in 
expression. His dialogues are independently 
structured with twist in the end of the story. 
Moreover, substantially speaking, his story fails 
to authenticate the atmosphere of despair and 
disillusionment, pained reaction and subjective 
dimensions of experience. The writers, 
influenced by Aapte’s writing, are Anandibai 
Sirke, Kashibai Kanitkar, K. K. Ghokhle, 
N.H. Aapte, S.M. Paranjape and N.C. 
Kelkar. They walked in the footprints of H.N. 
Aapte only ina sense of vision and theme. 
The phase 1920 to 1940 is typical. The 
writers of this phase practised story-writing 
with new experimentation. New concerns and 
techniques equipped the revelation with 
various unveiled facets of contemporary life. 
In 1922 Divakar Krishna published a story 
entitled Manoranjan (Entertainment). It was 
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a systematic psycho-analysis of the innocent 
child’s mind. Truly speaking, in his later stories 
psycho-analysis came to be a milestone of 
writing. His story is predominantly 
characterized by delicate and intrinsic 
interpretation of emotions, dramatic events 
and beauty of language. After Divakar Krishna, 
N. C. Phadke dominated the scene by writing 
romantic love-story, humorous, dramatic, 
versatile, and chromatic story. His story has 
been typical in terms of coherence of the 
beginning, the middle, the end and 
interweaving of situations. Unquestioningly, his 
story is based on ‘art for art’s sake’ theory. 
However, V.S. Khandekar’s story is based 
on ‘art for life’s sake’ ideology. His world dealt 
with the sense of service, sacrifice, self-control 
tolerance and the sense of sympathy. Y.G. 
Joshi’s story focused on familial attachment 
and emotional relations. However the 
disintegration of joint family was the concern 
of his deliberation. In this phase V. S. 
Sukhtankar endeavoured to manifest the 
region of Gomantak. He spotlighted the 
Devdas--Parampara, familial hostility and 
subsequent annihilation. Laxmanrao Sardesai 
followed his precursor and described the 
nature of Goa in his writing. 

The phase 1940 to 1960 is marked by 
the formidable turn in the province of Marathi 
short story. Indirectly, the World War has 
stirred the regular filux of socio-cultural and 
socio-economic life. Poverty and degeneration 
of socio-cultural values have brought 
traumatic societal change. At this point, the 
Navkatha made sprightful beginning and 
focused on the emanate compulsions of the 
changing society. It ruminated the 
psychological intricacy and intangibility of 
human state of mind. It probed into the 
psycho--erotic motives of human tendency. 
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In this context, the 47um virorum, Gangadhar 
Gadgil, Arvind Gokhale and P. B. Bhay 
strengthened the spirit of Navkatha. Though 
the Navkatha seems achieving the historic 
status in investigating the psycho-analytica} 
aspects; due to its fanatical motives, it 
degenerated in sustaining potential for thenew 
writers. Simultaneously in the same phase, the 
beginning of Marathi Gramin Katha was 
marked by its authenticity and definite 
elaboration, it has slowly and steadily passed 
through several necessary modifications in the 
context of structure, theme, ideology and 
idiom. S. M. Mate interwove the inner 
upheavals of human mind. In general, 
exclusively enough, the theme of Mate’s story 
has been turmoil of human being, interior world 
of men and women, discontent and 
repression, mute suffering, nausea and 
nostalgia. He peeled the microscopic layers 
of inner experience. However, his 
contemporary writers depicted innocence, 
hostile tendency, sowing, winnowing, fairs and 
festive occasions. ge 

Around the same period Venkatesh 
Madgulkar came forward to portray the 
miniature world of rural life. Lucidity of 
language and photographic delineation 
seemed to be the paramount facets of his 
revelation. He visualizes rather than 
communicates. On the contrary, Ranjeet Des 
depicted extraordinary people who survive 
with pride and honour. And then Annabhau 
Sathe delineated the people whose honour 
and pride were deeply rooted in self-sacrifice. 
Untouchables, downtrodden and deprived ay 
also human beings is the credo of his story: 

In the phase 1960 to 1980 the group 
of story writers can be classified in terms 0 
the mode of writing. In the short story 9 lik 
A. Kulkarni, Khanolkar, Vidyadhar Pune™ 


d 
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gharadchandra Chirmule, Panavalkar and 
Jategaonkar the delineation of an ‘event’ is 
the main core of expression. Kulkarni’s story 
highlights that the man is an ambitious, frail, 
selfish and self-centered animal surviving 
under the shadow of destiny. There is 
significant cohesion of characterization and 
psycho-analysis in his story. A pertinent use 
ofsymbols and images makes his expression 
of grief--stricken experience more sensitive. 
Though the story continued to be the apt 
instrument of expression; consciously enough, 
the short story of these phases had not divulged 
the conspicuous socio-moral and socio- 
economic issues. 

The stories of Dilip Chitre, Kamal Desai 
and Vilas Sarang are classified under the term 
‘surrealism’. Their stories generate the multiple 
circles of meaning in terms of human 
relationships. Dilip Chitre’s story seems 
structurally scattered but there has been 
interior cohesion. His narration is forceful and 
the ending is effective. The scattering aspects 
inthe commencement of story are interwoven 
inthe end to integrate them. The loss of identity 
inthe case of his characters generates chaos 
in the mind of the character and the reader 
also. Kamal Desai delineates the social 
dilemma in the life of woman. Her characters 
believe strongly in destiny and hence 
automatically turn silent, alienated, dry and 
Static. Vials Sarang’s writing is also influenced 

y Surrealism. Life is ambivalent, futile and 
disbanded-is the reoccurring principle in the 
Story of Vilas Sarang. 

In the same phase, Gramin Katha 
brought an idiosyncratic change in its 
landscape for the sensitive writers of rural 
pckground devoted for writing. Shankar 

atil, Anand Yadav, Udhav Shelke, R.R. 
orade, D.M. Mirasdar. Sakha Kalal, 
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Madhumangesh Karnik and Mulate vitalized 
gramin katha in an authoritative way. They 
dived deep into the authenticity and explored 
all pervasive facets of rural ethos. The focus 
of their writing has been on the break-down 
of social structure of village life, farmer in the 
grip of destructive forces-natural, socio- 
economic and socio-political, plight of woman 
in terms of obeying customs and traditions, 
miserable condition of hard-working woman, 
tensions among relations and all grief-stricken 
facets of rural life. 

In the same phase Baburao Bagul and 
Shankarrao Kharat predominantly projected 
the world of Dalit people. Bagul intensely 
exposed nude reality in the lives of 
untouchables and downtrodden people. The 
miserable condition of untouchables in his 
story is mixed with agitation and interior 
indignation against the hierarchy that at times 
dehumanized and persecuted them. On the 
other hand, Shankarrao Kharat underlines the 
moments of humiliation in the lives of 
untouchables but his tone of articulation is not 
so furious as Bagul uses; it is soft and 
controlled. 

In the last phase 1980 to the present, 
the writers, of later generation, of the tradition 
of Gramin Kathaare Bhaskar Chandanshiv, 
Anand Patil, Bharat Sasane, Nagnath 
Kotapalle, Ranganath Pathare and Prabhakar 
Harkal. Chandanshiv’s story is an acute 
synthesis of rural ethos. The sharp-witted 
awareness of social service classes, sarcastic 
socio-political relationships, unquenched thirst 
for lust, deterioration of farming and tragedy 
of farmers are the representative facets of his 
writing. Bharat Sasane’s story seems to sustain 
the possibility of potential inherent in rural 
reality. His exploration of human relation is 
prudent but not fully sufficient to make a 
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remarkable contribution to the canon of 
modern Marathi short story. Rangnath 
Pathare’s projection is sarcastic at the core. 
He hits at double-dealing and grandiose 
tendencies of the changing society. 
Kothapalle’s story delineates the rustics’ love 
for humanities rather than material gain. He 
concentrates on illegitimate relationships and 
sarcastic socio-political associations. 
However, Prabhakar Harkal’s story invites a 
comprehensive delineation of interminable 
stress and tribulation in the lives of farm- 
labourers. His writing discloses the perplexity 
of changing dimensions of socio-political 


facets, revenge attitude, exploitation of farm, 
labourers and hostility between the far 
labourers and the farmers. 5 

In this phase the next generation of Dalit 
writers appeared with new urge and vital force 
of expression. Amitabh, Waman Howal 
Yogiraj Waghmare, Keshav Meshram and 
Sharankumar Limbale are the prominent 
writers of this phase. These writers neatly tried 
to legitimize and authenticate the bias of 
hierarchy inherent in the social system, 
However, these writers could not handle the 
aspects of realism veiled by misapprehension, 


* 


_ A STREET CHILD 


Smt. Bhavana. S. Chari 


With bodies half-covered, in rags and tatters; 

No where to feel snug in the shelter of a home; 

With limbs layered by sludge from drains, 

Scampers along the street child, bereft and forlorn! 
Trampled by trespassers as they would on an orange peel; 
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The story of his origin, obscured, had he once his kith and kin! 

Nota pang in anybody’s heart for letting him struggle thus 

The people overlook this urchin, as they would of rotten cabbages on the street! 
Grabbing for his empty stomach from the left-overs in the garbage bins; 
Shunned, discarded, and with only words of spite and hatred from all! 

Early creases on his forehead and cheeks, by-- 

Stress, want, struggle and rather, not with age! 

Braving the heat, chill and storm but with little gain; 

Did he ever know and yearn what a mother’s care and love could be; 

Neither a word of praise for his good acts, nor a good scolding for his waywa" dness. 
No one but himself to account for his derelictions of ruin! 

Should we condemn the onlookers for this shameful negligence? 
Should we complain to the gods for this befallen fate? 

Should we curse himself, the love-lorn being, for his smitten state; 

Spit on them, fie on them, for peering thus on the half-dead street child! 
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TITLE AND THE UNTITLED 
(A Short Story) 
Khaja Nizamuddin 
(Translated by) 
Rafat Farzana 


They were four. They were rapt in 
sketching with their fingers, on the sand, some 
strange type of lines. I, though myselfan artist 
and had been a judge for children’s drawing 
competitions many times, remained clueless 
and could not guess what was being drawn. 

I have judged children’s drawings. The 
best-ever titles have been pollution, communal 
riots, communal harmony. Under pollution, 
children commonly draw factories and 
vehicles. Smoke is shown coming out of 
factories and motors and proved polluting the 
clean and green atmosphere. Rivers are shown 
filth-filled. Under title communal harmony, 
some three symbols are drawn, moon witha 
star inside it, symbol of OM anda Cross. They 
are put together and people with beard and 
vermillion mark on their forehead are shown 
hugging each other. The Quran the Bible and 
the Geetha are shown resting in the same rack, 
people are shown coming out of church, 
mosque and temple. Under communal riots, 
man with vermillion is shown holding a trishul 
tinted with blood and a bearded man holding 
asword with blood stains. Some houses are 
shown burning and stomachs ripped opened 
some human heads are shown lying scattered 
here and there. 

I was used to such drawings and these 
four children were drawing something different 
from what I know, something strange. I grew 
curious and stepped forward and thought of 
enquiring and guiding them to draw. Even 

Ore I could enquire I heard one among them 
the words of her drawing, “This is road 
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divider. These are worn out bags in which 
plastic bottles and milk packets are collected. 
This is a street dog, our companion, that 
welcomes us wagging its tail when ever we 
are back from collecting old plastic material. 
It dines and sleeps with us.” 

The second one said “This is a hotel. 
Here is the kitchen of the hotel. This is basin. 
This is the basin pot in which the used plates 
are cleaned and this is a soap and a scrubber.” 
“And who is the man kicking the boy? “The 
man is the owner ofthe hotel and this is me.” 
The next one started speaking, “This is the 
busiest road ofthe capital of our state. He is 
the police man who controls the traffic. The 
man, holding astaffis a blindman. I help him 
beg in the name of God.” “Is he your relative?” 
his friend asked him. “No,” he replied, “He 
pays me, half of what he earns a day.” 

“This is a railway station,” the fourth one 
said. “Under the tree there is my father. Beside 
him is the broken bottle of wine. The healthy 
woman is my sister.” “And who is the man 
standing close to your sister?” his friend asks 
him. “I don’t know who he is,” He replied. 

My knowledge of art and painting 
started sweating and I could not retrieve the 
titles for the untitled drawings. * 
——— rrr .;.kheke ss: ees 


‘Thou did’st create the night. I made the 
lamp 
Thou did’st create clay. I made the cup 
It’s I who made the glass out of stone 
And tumed a poison into an antidote.’ 
-IQBAL (CLD-50) 
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EMOTIONAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MAN AND HIS MAKER 


Dr. Prettikumar 


It has been stated that the basis for our 
need to love lies in the experience of 
separateness and the resulting need to over 
come the anxiety of separateness by the 
experience of union. The religious form of love, 
that which is called the love of God, is 
psychologically speaking not different. It 
springs from the need to overcome 
separateness and to achieve union. 

The dominating note of Indian religious 
poetry in the medieval period is that of an 
ecstasy, a longing of the devotee for union with 
God and to merge his identity in the Godhead. 
“Inno other period of Indian History one finds 
so many saints and poets in different parts of 
the country, speaking different languages and 
dialects, (the utmost number of languages and 
dialects are found in India, when compared 
to any other country in the world); practising 
divergent rituals, belonging to different religious 
orders and yet behaving almost in an identical 
manner in their approach to God and the 
Bhakti Movement accepted all that suited its 
emotional need. 

The images of the venerable sages sitting 
quietly like a still unflickering flame is being 
replaced by a ‘Mad Lover’ which is indeed 
the most conspicuous and the most recurrent 
imagery in the medieval religious poetry. It is 
indeed marked by a wild frenzy, an abundance, 
an excess — ‘a madness’ the saints behaved 
so differently from the traditional social norms 
that the orthodox and the worldly wise called 

them ‘Mad’. But the common man was 
attracted towards them because of this 
‘madness’ and it was this madness which the 
poets portrayed with great feelings and the 
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saints themselves welcomed. It will be hardly 
an over--statement to describe the medieval 
Indian Religious Poetry as the poetry 
dominated by the spirit of this ‘MADNESS’ 
which could also be understood in the light of 
‘obsession’ ‘possession’ or a strong urge for 
belongingness too. 

This word ‘mad’ I or ‘crazy’ attained a 
new connotation, in almost all the Indian 
Languages in the medieval period—Which is 
an evidence of the recognition of ‘madness’ 
as a significant element in spiritual life. 

Bhakti movement was the movement of 
common people by and large, and it grew out 
of the emotional requirement of the people, 
of the common man who found himself 
everywhere in chains. He suddenly revolted 
against the conventions. The movement along 
with its protestant features, also voiced the 
joy of a liberated spirit. There was an 
abundance of emotions, emphasis on music 
and dance and poetry as mode of worship, a 
discovery of the poet, and beauty of the 
language of the people. The God of the Bhakti 
movement is no longer a transcendent and 
immanent reality beyond all comprehension 
and senses. It is a God close to the heart 0 
the common man. At times the God or the 
deity appears as a child, at times as a frien¢, 
and more often as a lover longing to meet his 
beloved. i 

This relationship between MAN and his 
MAKER i.e. GOD, whick begins with Love 
submissions and then reaches a height whic 
passes all the human understanding an das 
obsession or possession is often labele i 
‘madness’. Thus the intention is to bring © 
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this common thread of emotions which from 
tine immemorial has been underlying every 
warp and woof of devotional music 
irrespective of caste, creed, faiths, nations, 
languages and cultural differences. It is this 
Janguage of emotions which enables the seeker 
to seek Him and thus get the ‘Param-Anand’ 
which he longed for —and it is this language of 
emotions which could bind the hearts in this 
land, all across the sea and beyond. 

Manikka Vasahar, the greatest of the 
Tamil Saiva Poets, who flourished in the tenth 
century says in one of his verses. 

He filled in every limb 

With love’s mad longing; and that I 

Might climb 

These whence is no return 

He showed His beauty, made me His, 

Ah; me 

When shall I go to Him? 

Someone not familiar with the historical 
facts relating to the emergence of Nayanmars 
of Tamilnadu would be tempted to see a direct 
influence of the Sufis on this verse, which no 
doubt provides remarkable similarity with the 
` expressions common in Sufi Poetry. 

Jalaluddin Rumi, the greatest of the 
Muslim mystic poets writes. 

.....Jts not (merely) one madness I have 

midst the 

sorrows of love; 

nay but madness on madness on 

madness 

and again.‘I have never desired reasons 

since 

thou mad’st me nad; 

__ This madness is an emotional stage of 
mind and need not be traced to any theological 
‘urce, even though it was later given 

ological explanations. 

Although we do not find any parallel to 
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this state ofmind in the ancient Indian religious 
literature, it was not altogether unknown in 
Greece. The final example comes from 
Euripides ‘The Bacchae’, where we find the 
Theban women leaving their spinning and their 
weaving “stung with the maddening trance of 
Dionysus’. Even Plato later declares that ‘the 
greatest blessings came to us through 
madness.’ He in one of the first to make a 
distinction between the ordinary madness 
caused by human illness and the other that 
“comes by a divine release from the ordinary 
rules of life’. ; 

Guru Nanak makes a similar distinction 
which means 

Some call me wild, while other that 

lam out of step (with the world) 

Some call me a mere man, forsaken and 

woe begone 

But I am mad after my King, my God 

And I know not of any but my Lord. 

The madness of saints is expressed, ina 
language whichis similar, ifnot identical, with 
the language of love poetry or of Bacchie 
experience. That is why the Persian Sufi poets 
express their frenzy through the imagery of 
wine, and Indian poets through those of 
varying intoXicants. 

The ‘song of songs’ which is a collection 
of love poems from the Bible, and are often 
called even the ‘songs of Solomon’ has often 
been interpreted by Jews a picture of the 
relationship between God and his people, and 
by Christians as a picture of the relationship 
between Christ and the Church, also echoes 
this love and its intoxication. 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of 

his youth, for thy love is better than wine. 

.....1 Sat down under his shadow with 

great delight, 

and, his fruit was sweet to my taste. 
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He brought me to the banqueting house, 

and 

His banner over me was love 

Stay me with flagons, comfort me 

With apples; As I am sick of love. 

Similarly my beloved is mine, and] am 

his.... 

Annamacharya was the first notable 
composer in Telugu to handle exotic strain in 
devotional poetry. He writes: 

‘The doe eyed lady’s heart is 

a creation of the God of Love, 

designed to nourish 

the passion of the Lord.’ 


and at another place he writes: 


Watching you from the roof top, 

I long for your love 

and spend my days in sighs 

Venkatesa, 

Where have you gone 

all the while? 

Tossing on the jasmine bed 

I spend sleepless nights 

Singing for you 

Kabir also says something like this 

When I was proud, thou wert not in me 

now that thou art in me I am not proud 

now thou and I have become one 
seeing that we’re both one—my mind is 
satisfied. 

Within the framework of Bhakti the 
theme of union appears in various forms. The 
realization of the divine nature ofthe individual 
soul is the basis of the experience of oneness 
with God. This experience becomes a part of 
poetry only when it is expressed in imagery at 
love and friendship; but the idea of total merger 
or identity with God isa common phenomenon 
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in Hindu thought and Indian Religious Poetry 
but not in Islamia Tradition. 

The idea of separation of human soul 
from God, developed into a love symbolism 
where soul assumed the image ofa mad lover 
-The union is the goal, and the joy of the union 
is ineffable. But poetry lies in the process of ` 
the union rather than in the union itself. Once 
the union is achieved, everything including 
poetry ceases to ‘exist’. Therefore, both in 
Sufi poetry as well as in the Bhakti poetry itis 
the theme of longing and waiting for God, the 
theme of one’s journey towards the beloved 
which dominates. 

Poe try is born out of such a feeling Shah 
Latif says ‘The seas of separation roll And 
drawn each single separate soul’, and so 
Radha of Vaishnava poetry asks ‘when our 
soul is one, why has God made our bodies 
separate? And this is why Radha goes out in 
dark rainy nights, Sassi is perished in the 
trackless deserts and Mira left her home, 
Chaitanya wept, trembled and rolled on the 
ground of Brindavan and al-hallaj danced in 
his fetters to the place of execution and Rum! 
celebrated the incident in haunting rhythms. 

Thus in knowing-the slave attains anew 
majesty, and the mad lover as he approaches 
his beloved, is filled with a joy like of which 
he has never experienced. He waits and longs 
fora final movement which forms the subject 
of one of the finest decade of mystic union. 

Thus we see that Bhakti speaks ê 
universal language with common urge of 
belongingness, identity, union, expressing 5 
emotional and mad state of mind which w 
spoken from time immemorial and is stl 
relevant solidifying the relationship © 
Creator with his best creation i.e. ay 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS OF WISDOM 


Harvard University Council 


People are illogical and self-centered. 
Love them any way. 


If you do good, people will accuse you of 
selfish ulterior motives. 
Do good any way. 


Ifyouare successful, you win false friends and 
true enemies. 
Succeed any way. 


The good you do today will be forgotten 
tomorrow. 
Do good any way. 


Honesty and frankness make you vulnerable. 
Be honest and frank any way. 


The biggest man with the biggest ideas can be 
shot down by smallest minds. 
Think big any way. 


People favour underdogs, but follow only the 
topdogs. 
Fight for a few underdogs any way. 


People really need help, but may attack you if 
you do help them. 
Help people any way. 


What you spend years building may be 
destroyed overnight. hi : 
Build any way. — 


Give the World the best you have and you 
will get kicked in the teeth. 
Give the World the best you have any way. 


-Collected by Dr. R. Seshadri Naidu, 
Director, UGC — Academic Staff College, 
S. V University, Tirupati. 

* 


CAPRICE 


Sarojini Naidu 


‘You held a wild flower in your finger tips 
Idly you pressed it to indifferent lips 
Idly you tore its crimson leaves apart 


Alas! it was my heart. 


- You held a wine cup in your finger tips 
Idly you raised it to indifferent lips 
Lightly you drank and flung away the bowl 


Alas! it was my soul.’ 
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MARK TWAIN AS A CRITIC OF AMERICA AND INDIA + 


Prof, D. Ramakrishna 


The aim of Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner in writing The Gilded Age 
was to reform, by means of satire, the corrupt 
and immoral life in America in the decades 
following the Civil War. The devastating satire 
of their writing was directed at parvenus who 
would ape the ways of their betters in society. 
It was what the authors call a “gilded” age as 
different from the genuine. 

Basic to Twain’s writings like The Gilded 
Age and Following the Equator has been 
his journalistic skill. Like the New Journalists 
coming up since the 1960s, Twain attempts 
literary nonfiction or New Nonfiction in these 
works. As Richard A. Kallan says, “even the 
orthodox concede that the very nature of 
journalism defies absolute objectivity.” The 
New Journalism demands a more intense and 
personal kind of interviewing and research than 
does traditional reporting. Mark Twain 
achieved that long before New Journalists like 
Tom Wolfe and Norman Mailer could do 
almost a century later. 

Announcing publication of The Gilded 
Age jointly with Charles Dudley Warner, 
Twain stated that Warner “worked up the 
fiction” and he “hurled in the facts.” He told 
Rudyard Kipling in an interview: “Personally 
Inever care for fiction or storybooks. What I 
like to read about are facts and statistics of 
any kind. ...Get your facts first, and...then you 
can distort them as muchas you please.” Asa 
reporter in Washington and across the United 
States, Twain displayed great skill in sifting 

facts and telling the truth.about men and 
manners. In collaboration with Warner, he 
produced The Gilded Age, a story based 
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upon barely disguised current events, the 
book becoming a best - seller in his own time 
Sub-titled A Tale of Today, it is a bitter satire 
on contemporary American institutions and 
personages in thinly disguised fictional form 
Mark Twain told his biographer 
Archibald Henderson: “When I began to 
Jecture, and in my earlier writings, my sole idea 
was to make comic capital out of everything] 
saw and heard.” The satire in The Gilded Age 
has more comic overtones than bitterness, 
Henry James felt that Twain amused only 
primitive persons. Referring to this charge, 
Twain said ina letter to Andrew Long in 1889: 
Indeed I have been misjudged from the 
first. I have never tried even in one single 
instance, to help cultivate the cultivated 
classes. I was not equipped for it, either by 
native gifts or training. And I never had any 
ambition in that direction, but always hunted 
for bigger games - the masses. I have seldom 
deliberately tried to instruct them, but have 
done my best to entertain them... ; 
As confirmed by his world-wide 
popularity, Twain is indeed a writer for the 
masses across the continents with unique 
reportorial skills and sense of humour tinged 
with satire. In spite of his declaration that 
“There is not a single characteristic which can 
be safely labeled as ‘American’, he 15 
essentially American in his concern for his 
country. 
According to Clemens and Wamer, o 
wrote The Gilded Ageon being challenge 
by their wives to write better when they te 
been complaining about the moral tendenc“ : 
of modern novels. They wanted to desc" 
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not only what to read but how to read in order 
to safeguard morality in public life. 

Laura Hawkins misuses literature and 
falls from feminine purity and plays the roles 
of Washington lobbyist by means of her 
charms, of the murderer of the man who first 
seduced her and finally of a public lecturer. In 
Clemens’s presentation, Laura turns bitter on 
account of the failure of the man to support 
her. Added to this are her own false 
expectations resulting from her reading of her 
favorite romances. Warner develops this idea 
into Laura’s seduction by a confederate 
Colonel. He makes her withdraw from the 
society. While discussing morality at the 
domestic level, Warner shows the alternative 
to Laura’s moral collapse in Ruth Bolton’s 
intellectual and social awakening in the home 
of her friend, Alice Montague. Clemens and 
Warner present that kind of social and 
intellectual life as the apex of moral culture for 
the happiness of individuals as well as the 
society at large. In describing the three types 
of Washington aristocracy, namely the 
Antiques, the parvenus, and the Middle 
Ground, Twain suggests the public 
consequences of certain kinds of domestic 
behaviour. The book deals with the problem 
of developing public personality by means of 
a combination of domestic life and public 
responsibilities. As Greg Camfield says, Twain 
and Warner “suggest that home and hearth 
Provide the best moral impetus for worldly 
Success by providing both an idea for which 
to strive (and by which to strive) and practical 

alance against idealistic excess. 

The Laura Fair trial drew the attention 
ofthe nation to the corruption of the American 
Judiciary, The description of the presiding judge 
at the Hawkins trial, Judge O’Shannessy, 
Corresponds to the general view of the New 
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York bench: 

...he found himself, when a boy, a sort 
of street Arab in that city (New York), but he 
had ambition and native shrewdness and he 
speedily took to boot-polishing and 
newspaper hawking, became the office and 
errand boy ofa law firm, picked up knowledge 
enough to get some employment in police 
courts, was admitted to the bar, became a 
rising young politician, went to the legislature, 
and was finally elected to the bench which he 
now honored...and he had lands and houses 
to the value of three or four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Judges were installed by the Tammany 
Ring. O’Shaunnessy’s original appears to have 
been judge John McCmn,, a protege of the 
Ring. McCunn was described as “outwardly 
good - natured and even jovial” though 
corrupt, treacherous, and vain, accumulating 
a fortune ofa million and a half dollars through 
fraud. In the novel, judge O’Shaunnessy has 
a “rather jovial face, Sharp rather than 
intellectual,” believing that a dependent judge 
can never be impartial, has “prudently laid 
away money” and had acquired lands and 
houses worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. (399) 

The novel’s attack on court corruption 
is directed toward abuse of the jury system. 
The jurymen are described as “Low foreheads, 
and heavy faces they all had; some had a look 
of animal cunning, while the most were only 
stupid.” Among the most important voices of 
protest against the jury system was that of 
Mark Twain. 

The acquittal of Laura D. Fair was 
consequent upon the defence plea of 
“emotional insanity.” Clemens established the 
theme of the Laura Hawkins acquittal — 
beneficent insanity. Laura Fair confessed to 
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have committed the murder. But the public 
reaction of her acquittal on grounds of insanity 
was polarized. 

While the Laura Fair trial had been 
headlines intermittently from June 1871 until 
January 1873, the Pomeroy scandal had been 
in the headlines almost continuously from the 
end of January until the first week of March 
1873. The political satire was felt intensely 
during those days in the reviews of The 
Gilded Age. The New York Herald said that 
the novel transferred “incidents and institutions 
bodily into its pages” and the London 
Evening Standard that “every line of the work 
can find a parallel in the New York press 
alone.” The Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette claimed to recognize not only 
Pomeroy but also other senators like 
Cameron, Nye and Harlan and national 
scandals like the Credit Mobilier expose. Two 
of the railroad group of characters were 
recognized by Heart and Home. 

In The Gilded Age, Twain and Warner 
have exposed the contemporary scene for the 
sheer enjoyment of it. Mark Twain is obviously 
attacking the blacksheep among the judges 
hand in glove with corrupt politicians of his 
time. Perhaps like political corruption, the 
nexus between politicians and the legal 
fraternity too might be a universal 
phenomenon. Mark Twain’s aim is to expose 
this fraud affecting society when it is infested 
with lawyers capable of perverting the process 
of law using money to make things appear to 
be different from what they are to benefit their 
politically connected litigants. 

Senator Dilworthy is involved in the 
scandalous American — Indian and Negro 
affairs. He attends so many “gatherings for 

the benefit of the Indians.” Pomeroy the real 
—life prototype of Dilworthy volunteered his 
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services as “friend, agent and protector” o f 
Negroes, but it was actually a project for lan d 
— stealing and plunder. Twain is critical of the 
religious hypocrisy of the politicians. Religious 
perversion and opportunism are the objects 
of the attack when he refers to the “great big 
metropolitan religious papers that know how 
to serve God and make money at the same 
time. 

On account of the economic turmoil in 
The Guilded Age, Mark Twain found himself 
caught in financial straits and in the process of 
escaping from his predicament, he embarked 
on lecture tours abroad to earn money to clear 
his debts at home. In describing his 
experiences as a traveller in the exotic lands 
visited by him, he uses his reportorial skills 
well to narrate the details of the places and 
the humans inhabitating them. Even if the tone 
of his travelogues is not intensely satirical, there 
is nevertheless the clinical scrutiny of a 
sensitive observer. 

Like Herodotus, called the “first travel 
writer” and Thucydides who said he 
“described nothing but what I either saw 
myself or learned from others of whom I 
made the most careful and particular inquiry, 
Mark Twain belongs to the tradition of travel 
literature with his own unique journalistic 
background. Like Lewis and Clark and 
Washington Irving, he has described his 
journeys of exploration with historical interest 
too. ; 

Referring to his travels abroad, Twain 
wrote in his notebook: “During 8 years, now, 
I filled the post— with some credit, I trust- 0 
self-appointed Ambassador at large of ihe 
U.S. of America — without salary.” He n 
enthralled bythe exotic sites of India and TH 
in large letters in his notebook: “INDIAT 
MARVELLOUS.” 
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Mark Twain says That India “is the 
mother and home of that wonder of wonders 
_caste- and of that mystery of mysteries, the 
satanic brotherhood of the Thugs. Referring 
to the Caste system, he feels that India is not 
able to lead the other nations on account of 
the divisive effect of the system: 

Even though there is some truth in what 
Twain says, due to the basic inner strength of 
the Indian mind, the cultural pluralism 
notwithstanding, India has been eventually a 
strong nation compared with many others, 
both Eastern and Western, despite upheavals 
in the power structure. Twain admits that India 
had the start of the whole world in the 
beginning of things. She had the first 
civilization; she had the first accumulation of 
material wealth; she was populous with deep 
thinkers and subtle intellects; she had the 
mines, and woods, and a fruitful soil.” In Zhe 

Wonder that was India, A.L. Basham 
describes at great length the richness of the 
majority Hindu culture before the Islamic 
invasions followed by Christian incursions. As 
Twain says, 

It would seem as if she should have kept 
the lead, and should be today not the meek 
dependent of an alien master, but mistress of 
the world, and delivering law and command 
to every tribe and nation in it. But, in truth, 
there was never any possibility of such 
Supremacy for her. If there had been but one 
India and one language - but there were eighty 
ofthem! 

_Whatever the situation by the time of 
Twain’s visit to India, despite all the multiplicity 
of castes, creeds, and languages, India today 
'S emerging as a world power with great 
technological advancement, contributing to the 
Stowth of western nations like the U.S. 

In the course ofhis travels in India, Twain 
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is greatly amused at the landscape of villages 
with clusters of mud houses (139—1 40). He 
is revolted by the killing of girl babies since 
they would be liabilities for the parents (141) 
and also by the practice of suttee, the widow 
burning herself on her husband’s funeral 
pyre’(130-131). But he is amazed at the 
“Indian resignation, Indian patience under 
wrongs, hardships, and misfortunes” (148). 

While describing the Ganges front with 
the series of ghats, the burning of dead bodies, 
the floating ofhalf-bumt bodies and the gushing 
of the sewer water into the river, Twain 
wonders at the piety with which the devotees 
bathe in the highly polluted water. 

Twain wonders about the wisdom of the 
ancient Hindus: 

How did they find out the water’s secret 
in those ancient ages? Had they germ- 
scientists then? We do not know. We only 
know that they had a civilization long before 
we emerged from savagery. (177) 

Twain calls India “a paradise for the 
Thug” and says: “India was full of clever men 
with the highwayman instinct, and so, quite 
naturally, the brotherhood of the Thugs came 
into being to meet the long — felt need.” 

Twain is sometimes critical of the 
Christian missionaries in India. He objects to 
what he calls the “missionary trade” sincè its 
theological efforts are devoted to making 
people, especially children, traitors to the 
religion of their parents. He finds that some 
natives pretend to be Christian converts in 
order to gain material benefits from the white 
man. 

While expressing his wonder about India, 
Twain says that a traveller in India has this 
monotony of dust-colored dead levels and 
scattering bunches of trees and mud villages. 
You soon realize that India is not beautiful; 
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still there is an enchantment about it. 
Sometimes it is difficult to know when 
Twain is really appreciative and when he is 
ironic. While admiring the “wonderful India,” 
he reports on the squalor, superstition, and 
moral degeneration rampant in the country. 
The Indians spent hours kneeling in prayer, 
he says, while Americans were robbing and 
murdering. Even now Indians would continue 
to kneel and pray, the majority being 
traditional —minded, believing in the Karmic 
process. But many Indians in public life have 
equalled, even excelled, the Americans in the 
art of plundering. Twain quotes from an article 
in one of the chief Indian journals of those 
times, the Pioneer, concerning “the breed of 


In spite of all his caustic criticis 
goings on in India of those times, T 
greatly interested in the Indian people P 
Arthur L. Scott says, “with their soni 
appearance, customs, and traditions.” His 
critical observations of the Americans in The 
Gilded Ageand the Indians in Following the 
Equator are mainly aimed at a few people 
corrupting the systems. Twain is indeed a great 
lover of mankind and his intention in attacking 
the two societies as a Satirist is only to improve 
them. 

* Extract from the paper presented at 
the International Seminar on “Mark Twain 
at the end of the Century” held at the 
American Studies Research Centre. 


rascality in public life in India and America: * 
KNOW THYSELF 
K. M. Kale 
We are not confined Transiency is but a dream 
To this mortal frame Seen by the sleeping soul 
Nor are we puppets when eternity is its nature 
In Maya’sillusive game. And etemity its goal. 
Even time and space All sorts of problems arise 
We do transcend When with body we identify 
For we’ve no beginning Day by day become complex 
Nor do have any end. And any solution do defy. 
Being part ofreality That’s why ‘know thyself? 
It’s reality we seek All wisemen have said 
Like a drop of water But to this wise saying 
That the sea does seek. Little heed we’ ve paid. 4 
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ISWARA DUTT: AN EMINENT JOURNALIST 


R, EKAMBARACHARYULU 


Sri Kunduri Iswara Dutt served as a 
journalist with diligence and dexterity for more 
than four decades in various capacities viz., 
as Sub-editor, Assistant editor, Editor and 
Chief editor of various English daily new 
papers in India. He touched the peak of his 
journalistic career when he became the Chief 
Editor of ‘The Leader’, an English daily news 
paper, run from Allahabad which was 
previously edited for more than three decades 
by the famous liberal leader and Late minister 
for education in the United Provinces viz., Sir 
C. Y. Chintamani. Sri Dutt performed the 
duties of Publicity officer in Jayapur, the 
Princely state and Public relations officer in 
Hyderabad state, when Sir Mirza Ismail 
served both the states as their Diwan. Iswara 
Dutt was acclaimed as a popular writer and 
Journalist for his writings “Sparks and Fumes” 
“My Portrait Gallery” etc., by the Indian as 
well as foreign writers and editors especially 
by famous writers like A.G. Gardiner, 
Spender, Garwin, and Masingham. 

Iswara Dutt was bom on September 27th 
1898 in Rajahmundry a cultural town in East 
Godavari District of Andhra Pradesh. His 
father Sri. K. Venkataratnam was a popular 
Head Master of that area and a true Gandhian, 
Who taught English Grammar to his son Iswara 
Dutt and his friend Sri. Kotamraju Rama Rao, 
the first editor of ‘The National Herald’, an 
English daily from Lucknow started by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Iswara Dutt was educated in 
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Rajahmundry and Machilipatnam and 
obtained B.A. degree in 1923. Sri. Dutt 
evinced interest in Journalism as a college 
student. He was joint editor for a typed 
magazine viz., “Fresh men’s Magazine” when 
he prosecuted his studies in the Noble 
College, Machilipatnam. 

He started his career in journalism with 
“The Independent”, an English daily run from 
Allahabad. Later he worked as Sub-editor 
foramonth in “The Swarajya” an English daily 
started from Madras by Andhra Kesari Sri 
Tanguturi Prakasam. He had a stint with 
“The Voice of India” an English daily edited 
by Pothan Joseph. He once again entered 
“The Swarajya” as Sub-editor when Sri 
Khasa Subba Rao and Sri G.V. Krupanidhi 
were on the editorial board. Sir C.R. Reddy 
the renowned Vice-chancellor and a great 
educationaist invited Dutt to work in his office 
which he reluctantly did for a few months. 
While he was in “The Swarajya” he wrote 12 
sketches on eminent freedom fighters and 
intellectuals in “The Swarajya” which, he later 
published as “Sparks and Fumes” and it 
brought him recognition as an author. 

Sri A. Ranga Swainy Aiyangar, the 
renowned editor of “The Hindu” invited Sri 
Dutt to join himas Sub-editor which he readily 
accepted in September 1929. He used to send 
monthly reports as ‘Madras Letter’ while 
in Allahabad from April 1930. Sri C. Y. 
Chintamani invited him to join “The Leader” 
as Assistant Editor. Sri Iswara Dutt was the 
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Assistant Editor in it for more than three years 
during which period he wrote a good number 
of articles and contributed several features on 
the national struggle, but the relations between 
Dutt and Chintamani were strained due to 
publication of an article in “The Leader’ 
eulogizing the editor of “The Hindu’ Sri Ranga 
Swami Aiyangar on his demise. 

After a few days of the event, Sri Dutt 
resigned his post in ‘The Leader’ and started 
independently a monthly journal “Twentieth 
Century’ a periodical which he ran successfully 
for twelve long years from 1934 to 1946. It 
was a popular monthly journal for which the 
great national leaders and intellectuals Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, K.M. Panikkar, Humayun 
Kabir, Sir C.R. Reddy, Radha kumud 
Mukherjee, M. Chalapati Rao, Bhogaraju 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Hiren Mukherji, K. R. 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, Sri Prakasa, Sri. K.S. 
Venkata Ramani etal., contributed their 
articles. Sri. M. R. Jayakar complimented the 
journal. “It had done wonderfully well”. Sir 
C.P. Rama Swami Aiyer called it “One of the 
best conducted magazines of its type”. Sri. 
K. Natarajan praised it as “a reliable and 
weighty exponent of Indian thought and 
culture”. 

The Maharaja of Pithapur Sri Suryarao 
Bahaddar, with an intention to contest 1937 
General elections, had started The People’s 
Party for which he required an English daily 
news paper namely “The Peoples Voice” to 

propagate the ideology of his party. Sri Iswara 
Dutt was appointed as its editor which was 
run for one year during 1936-37, but it was 
wound up with the defeat of the Maharaja in 
1937 elections. M. Chalapathi Rao, an 
eminent editor of ‘The National Herald’ 
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started his journalistic career in ‘The Peon} 

Voice’. When the news paper was wound i 
Iswara Dutt returned to Allahabad to continue 
his monthly magazine “The Twentieth Century? 
And Chalapathi Rao was accommodated in 
“The Week End” which Dutt had started 
exclusively for the benefit of Chalapati Rao, 

In the year 1938, Dutt edited “The 
Pioneer” twice, when its editor went abroad 
once and the second time when its editor Sri 
J. Natarajan resigned. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, the Diwan of Jaipur 
princely state, in 1942 invited Dutt to work 
with him as Publicity Officer in Jaipur. Iswara 
Dutt worked for four years as Publicity 
Officer. During that period he gave unstinted 
co-operation to Sir Mirza Ismail in all matters 
relating to public relations. He started a 
fortnightly “News Letter” which reflected the 
ideas and ideology of the Diwan. A literary 
forum by name “ATHENAEUM” was 
established under Dutt’s chairmanship which 
became famous for its dissemination of 
knowledge and Indian culture. More over he 
conducted an All India Conference on library 
movement, a political science conference and 
a ‘PEN’ conference. 

When Sir Mirza assumed charge as 
Diwan of Hyderabad state, Dutt was again 
brought to Hyderabad state service as Public 
Relations Officer. He joined the new post!” 
September 1946 but the conditions 10 
Hyderabad were not favourable either to S! 
Mirza or to Sri Dutt as the Nizam Mir Osma 
Ali Khan, supported by Khasim Razvi, wisi” 
to transform Hyderabad into an Se 
Kingdom. Due to unfavorable condition” 
Hyderabad, Sir Mirza left for Mysore 1 july 
1947 and Sri Dutt resigned the post 1" y 
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1948, after nineteen months of service. 

Later in September 1948, Iswar Dutt 
‘ined “The Hindustan Times” as its Assistant 
Editor. During this period he edited the 
important news items in the evening edition, 
magazine section, the week end on several 
items. He wrote a good number of articles in 
the paper on politics and persons found in the 
news. During this period he helped the 
management in the establishment of a good 
reference library and arranged the paper 
clippings for reference and research. Due to 
his efforts, the Hindustan News Paper 
reference books library became well equipped 
and reckoned as the best of the Libraries in 
the Indian News paper offices. 

Iswara Dutt was one of the founder 
members of the Journalists Association of 
Delhi in 1949. He was its President during 
the year 1952-53. During his tenures, he took 
a number of steps for solving some of the 
problems of the journalists and passed 
resolutions condemning the police atrocities 
onjournalists and photographers in Calcutta. 
He was present before the first press council 
on behalf of the association to high light the 
problems of the journalists. 

Iswara Dutt was at the peak of his career 
when he became the chief editor of “The 
Leader”, which was previously edited by Sir 
C. Y. Chintamani for more than three decades, 
but he could not continue for more than 15 
months due to lack of proper cooperation from 
K. C. Sharda, the Director-in-charge of the 
Paper. As a result Sri Dutt resigned its 
editorship and left in April 1955 and his 
tesignation at the appropriate time improved 
the image of self respect of the journalists. 
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After leaving Allahabad, Iswara Dutt 
returned to Delhi where he started “The New 
India” a weekly, which he edited for a few 
months. The critical and analytical 
commentaries on parliamentary deliberations 
of Iswara Dutt were broadcasted from All 
India Radio, New Delhi for a few years. He 
had started writing the history of the Indian 
National Congress by name “Cyclopedia” and 
a part of it was completed before his sudden 
demise in 1967. 

Iswara Dutt was the staunch supporter 
of British Liberalism. The prominent traits of 
his character were intellectual honesty, 
sincerity, diligence and fearlessness. He never 
cared for the position when his personal 
honour was in jeopardy. He resigned the chief 
editorship of the English daily. “The Leader” 
when he was not allowed a free hand to 
conduct himself as editor. He possessed a 
good personal library which was well 
equipped with books on journalism, literature 
and history. He prepared the paper clippings 
which he used for writing critical essays on 
various topics. 

He was a good conversationalist. While 
he was with his friends taking lunch or dinner 
across the dinner table or under a tree, he 
used to engage them with a language full of 
literary flavour and fragrance with epithets and 
epigrams, paradoxes ana quotations which 
made them listen to him in rapt attention. His 
wife Smt. Anasuyamma was a good cook who 
used to prepare tasty food to the guests. Asa 
versatile writer and a good man Iswara Dutt 
lives in our hearts. 

“Narah Patita Kayopi yasah kayena 

Jeevatl” * 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Manava Sastramu Dr. D. M. Ravi 
Prasad, Maitreya Publications, University Arts 
and Science College Subedari, Hanamkonda. 


The book “Manava Sastramu” written 
by Dr. D. M. Ravi Prasad depicts the 
characteristics of mankind. It preaches an 
outlook emphasizing common human needs, 
like love, compassion and mutual respect, 
irrespective pf caste, creed and religion. 


In the preface, he wrote that all men are 
bom witha purpose and to fulfill their ambition, 
men need fullest freedom and encouragement 
from the society. Talented men, no doubt need 
encouragement but the society may recognize 
them. M. K. Gandhi was recognized later in 
life. A man longing to accomplish great noble 
tasks, must accomplish humble tasks as though 
they are great and noble. 


Dr. Ravi Prasad rightly pointed out in the 
‘Manava Sastramw’ (the humanology as he 
puts it) that several invaders from outside the 
country occupied the rich India, the country 
of highest cultural heritage because of the 
disunity among the provincial rulers and local 
zamindars. After independence in 1947, the 


country is now more divided than ever befo 
in the name of states, regions, religions, am 
and sub-castes. Inter state river water dispute 
among the states is exploding the country into 
fragments. Politicians are splitting the people 
in the name of Forward castes, Backward 
castes, Minority and other classes converting 
‘humanism’ into ‘vote banks’. 


History is indeed, a record of change, 
So, old books and scriptures are good enough 
in their own way. The author had forgotten 
that old books are the basis for the new books 
that come out for the new generation. Ina 
progressive country like India, change is 
constant and inevitable. 


Dr. Prasad’s Book ‘Mananva Sastramu’ 
is more relevant to the present contemporary 
society. Every issue must be viewed with 
humanistic approach. He says that humanism 
and love for fellow-men must go together and 
are inseparable. Dr. Prasad deserves 
compliments for his enormous efforts in 
bringing about this book and the readers will 


read the book with interest. 
A. N. Sarma 


ee i a ener A 

The global dominance of English of which England was proud till yesterday has suffered 
a setback. It is no longer its monopoly. Two billions of students in other countries are speaking 
English today. In many countries around the world English is no longer taught as a foreign 
language. For example in India and China it is being studied as a basic universal skill requilt 


for the demands of Globalization. More people in India and China are speaking the languag? 


fluently than any where else in the world. 
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READERS’ MAIL 


Almost all essays and poems are 
inspiring. CONGRATS! Your esteemed 
magazine Triveni has well begun with the 
poignant life story of a boy saint (May I call 
him a Dhruva?) whose fond wish to live in 
heavenly bliss rather than in the mundane mess, 
has been fulfilled. He must have been a 
Buddhist monk. It recalls the theme of 
Tagore’s ‘Post Office’ where the soul longs 
to break the shackles of its human bondage 
and waits eagerly for a call from Heaven- a 
picturesque description. ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God,’ says 
Jesus. (St Mark 10:14); and He also says (in 
St Mathew 18:10): - 

‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto you, That in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my father which is in heaven! 

B. Theodore, Narsapur 


The Jan-Mar 2006 issue of Triveni is 
like Ugadi Chutni — name your taste, you find 
it there. We take prasadam in a limited 
quantity. Our slim magazine contains sublime 
Subjects like ‘The Soul’s journey’, alongside 
articles in lighter vein like ‘Humour’, inspired 
poems like ‘The Vintage of Poetry’ as well as 
topical ones like globalization. An analysis of 
Its variety, I feel, makes an interesting reading 
initself, Your editorial on Heroes sounds like 


a sermon. 
V. Lalitha Kumari, Guntur. 


Please accept my whole hearted regards 
for, first of all, your heroic editorial on “The 
Case for a Return of the Hero.’ It is not only 
thought -provoking but trenchant too in the 
present-day perspective. 

Dr. Manas Bakshi, Bhadrakali. (W. 
Bengal) 


I returned ten days ago after spending 
four months in the States. Itis delightful news 
that Triveni is now in Internet. Readers and 
lovers of good writing and significant news 
would be grateful to the Sri Yabaluri 
Raghavaiah Memorial Trust. 

The latest issue contains a variety of good 
essays and it has been a joy to see familiar 
names like Dr. Krishna Sarma among 
contributors. Of course, life is always 
amrutham visha samsrushtam. 

I was sad to know of the loss of Sai 
Shiva Narayana at a young age, reminding the 
adage ‘Those whom gods love die young. It 
is good to know he has left beautiful memories 
behind. 

Prema Nandakumar, Srirangam, 
(Tamil Nadu) 


June issue of ‘Triveni’ is excellent with 
articles and poems. 
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Iam surprised at the standard of the two 
poems written by the boy Srimannarayana with 
maturity and philosophy beyond his years. 

If you give me the address of his father, I 
would like to write to him. 

Dr. V. V. B. Rama Rao, Delhi. 


I have read the June issue with a heavy 
heart, young Srimannarayana’s tragic self- 
sacrifice for the sins of the world is indeed 
heart rending. It is good that Triveni not only 
related his story briefly but also published a 
couple of poems written by his tender hands 
condemning the rat race of the elders. 

His father should be proud'of such a 
great son. For him there is no death. 

I. Sreedevi, Detroit, U.S.A. 


I cannot but congratulate Lieut. Col. 
Murty whose son Srimannarayana became an 
immortal. He must have been a Rishi in his 
previous birth and his penance must have been 
disturbed or interrupted. Hence his rebirth. I 
read his poems with admiration. 

I. Satyasree, Hyderabad. 


All the articles are good presenting a 
diversity of reading (readable) material. 

The ‘Prayopavesam’ of the wonder 
boy touches our hearts. We can imagine how 
his young heart suffered to think of the sordid 
selfishness and meanness of the elders. The 
young hearet has burst into poetry of which 
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you have published a couple of samples, 
B. S. Murty, Hyderabad. 


Thank you for April-June 2006 issue of 
TRIVENI. TRIVENTis as elegant as ever with 
riches of resourceful materials which goto 
form part of Indian English writings. Those 
are significant contributions indeed, 
Congratulations. 

Pranab Kumar Majumder, Kolkata, 


Itis areal enlightening experience goimg 
through your editorial, the articles and the 
poems in TRIVENI from time to time. They 
are a great source of encouragement and 
inspiration to one and all. 

Smt. Bhavana S. Chary 


April-June issue of Triveni to hand. As 
usual it has excellent contents, and the proof 
reading is perfect. Your piece about Money is 
almost poetic. Itis a prose poem. And in the 
concluding lines, you have done a short poem. 
Incidentally, I have a poem ‘Money, Money, 
Money.” 

R. R. Menon, I.A.S.(Retd.), Bangalore 


I have read Triveni. What a loss to our 
country when a genius and gifted poet - 
Srimannarayana - died an untimely and 
premature death! A noble soul indeed! 

Srikant Iyyanki, Manila (Philippens) 
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pr. Adolf P. Shvedchikov 
Narayan Bodapati 


G S. Rastogi 
K. M. Kale 
Dr. Ramesh K. Srivastava 


Sailaja Mithra 
Rita Nath Keshari 


Prof. Hazara Singh 

I. Satyasree 

Dr. Manjula Davidson 
C.GG. KPRAhSiwaythy 
Srinivas Rangaswami 

Late Dr. B. Dayananda Rao 


Smt. S. K. Mangammal Chari 
K. V. Ramana Rao 
S. Lakshmi Annapurna 


K. V. Nageswara Rao 
Ramakrishna Chitrapu 


Tommy Frank O’Connor 
A. Hiriyannaiah 

Lalitha Kumari 
Pitchaiah Paindla 

Late S. Krishnamachary 
T. Padmanabhan 

A. S. Gangane 

Smt. Bhavana. S. Chari 
Rafat Farzana 

Dr. Prettikumar 

Prof. D. Ramakrishna 


Christine Mc. Micking 
R. Ekambaracharyulu 
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WHO’S WHO 


International Poet of merit, Russia. 
Emeritus Professor, School of Engineering, 
Southern Illinois University, U. S. A. 

Poet, Writer, Lucknow. 

Prof. (Retd.), Gondia, Maharashtra. 
Director, Institute of Languages, 
Bundelkhand University, Jhansi (U. P.) 
Poet in Telugu and English, Hyderabad. 
Lecturer in English, Tagore Arts College, 
Pondicherry. 

Poet, Writer, Ludhiana, Punjab. 

Associate Editor, Triveni. 

Professor in English, Andhra University. 
Retd. Lecturer in English, Hyderabad. 
Poet, Scholar, Chennai. 

Neuro Surgeon, Principal (Retd.), 
Osmania Medical College, Hyderabad. 
Principal (Retd.), Writer, Hyderabad. 
Writer, Poet, Hyderabad. 

Teacher of English, DAE Central School, 
ECIL, Hyderabad. 

Retd. Joint Commissioner of Transport. 
Well known Writer of Short stories, 
Rajahmundry 

Poet, Co. Kerry, Ireland. 

Lecturer in English(Retd.), Anantapur. 
Retd. Lecturer, Poet, Guntur. 

Lecturer in English, Hanmkonda. 

Poet, husband of Smt. S.K.Mangammal Chary 
Freelance writer, Hyderabad. 

Professor, Parbhani (Maharashtra). 

Writer of Poetry and essays. 

Lecturer in English, Warangal. 

Professor of English, P.S. Telugu University. 
Retd. Professor of English, Kakatiya 
University, Warangal. 

Poet, United Kingdom. 

Jt. Registrar of C.S. (Retd.), Scholar and 
Researcher in History and Telugu, Hyderabad. 
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WHAT GREAT EDITORS AND CELEBRITIES SAID ABOUT ‘TRIVENI 


ee an 
lad the journal is maintaining high standards 
Sl noble ideals.’ Manata Gandhi (1934) 


‘I am regularly reading 


I greatly appreciate your self-sacrificin 
labours for conducting your periodica 
TRIVENI. It is what you call it, really a journal 
of Indian Renaissance. It is a fine specimen of 
our cultural enterprises.Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Editor, ‘The Modern Review’ 
(Calcutta) 


The fine quarterly TRIVENI, a publication 
devoted to Indian letters, and in general a model 
of catholic editing. The Times Literary 
Supplement (London) 


TRIVENI, an admirable quarterly run by 
men whose fervent nationalism is beyond 
question. Anyone who wishes to know what 
Indian Literature is doing today, will do well to 
subscribe to ‘Triveni. ‘The Spectator’ 
(London) 


Ihave read with great interest and pleasure 
the issues of TRIVENI. I have found some of 
the articles in it very interesting and attractive. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 26.9.1928 


Justly claims to be the organ of Indian 
Renaissance movement. Excellent periodical 
which oy merits generous response as the 
exponent of all that is best and noblest alike in 
ancient and modern Indian culture. 
Sachdananda Sinha Editor, The 
Hindusthan Review (Patna) 


] am very much pleased both with the 
contents and with the general appearance of 
the journal; TRIVENI. Annie Besant 


Triveni is a splendid production and easily 
the best magazine in India, K.M.Panikkar. 
Editor, ‘Swarajya? (Madras) and 
‘Hindusthan Times’ (Delhi) Political 
Secretary to the Maharajah of Kashmir 


The journal is delightful both to the eye and 
the mind. The general tone truly marks the 
Indian Renaissance for which it stands. (Mrs.) 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya 


It is a pleasure, to read this beautiful 
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magazine, It will do credit even to t 
ae date American or English p 
ditor, ‘The Indian’ (London) 


Very interesting publication. < 
(Chicago) ak paun 


he most 
ublicist. 


ity’ 


A magazine of such rich contents ought to 
be able to make its way into every cultured 
home in India. To read TRIVENI is certainly 
ea to subscribe to it is perhaps a duty. 
‘Swarajya’ j 


India is a land of ephemeral publication 
but we trust that fortune will RERET to this 
venture, for it is one of the first, if not the first 
magazine that can lie beside the best of any 
part of the World with credit. “Theosophist 


Men who have a bias for culture cannot 
easily suppress this journal. ‘Janmabhoomi’ 


For a large clientele of men who want to 
be up-to-date in India this is very good, and no 
one dare say he has wasted a moment on the 
reading. ‘The Star’ 


Another has been added to the list of 
Magazines published in Madras. The 
newcomer, however, is more welcome than 
most. It is admirably designed. ‘Madras Mail 


_ A high class journal devoted to Art 
Literature and History is a rarity in India an 
TRIVENI supplies a long-felt need. ‘Daily 
Express’ 


_ The Magazine is bound to be a great force 
in the development and the study of Indian 
culture and ates cultures also. The articles 
are profound and learned. A magnificen 
Journal. ‘The Mahratta’ 


i TRIVENI is something which was our 
staplefood. During our younger days, We, 
edoa it like mother’s ilk P. ¥. Narasimha 
Rao (2002 


Highly spoken of also by ‘The Hindu’, 
‘Justice? v Andhra Patrika’ (Madras); Indian 
Dail ail’ (Bombay) and ‘The Lea 
(Allahabad) 
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TRIPLE STREAM 


IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH IN THE PRESENT GLOBALISED 
SCENARIO 


I. V. Chalapati Rao 


mother land. But in the present globalised 
scenario study of English is compulsory. The 
global dominance of English of which England 

was proud till yesterday is now challenged. 
English is no longer monopoly of that country. 

Two billion students in other countries are now 

ing it with command. Itisno longer taught 

as a foreign language. In South Korea, India, 
Russia and China it is being taught as a basic 

| universal skill of communication required for 
the demands of Globalisation and economic 


Mother tongue is all important like one’s 


liberalization. Today more people in India, 
China and Korea are paking nglish more 
fluently than the people anywhere else. The 
Internet is a global revolution in 
communication. If a button is pressed e-mail 
is transmitted from computer to computer 
across the seven seas ofthe world. 

Sri Aurobindo was once asked why he 
was writing pociy in English and not in Bengali 
which was his mother tongue. His reply was 
that English has certain features which suit the 
nuances of feeling and thought and very soon 
there will be a globalisation leading to the 
unification of all countries His words proved 
to be prophetic today. 

_ English with its estimated vocabulary of 
amillion words has become a truly global and 
oroughly serviceable language, more widely 
spoken and written than any other language. 
he secret of its success is not only its 
tolerance for change but its right royal 
Orrowing and massive adoption of words 
om other languages. Each addition gave it 
Subtlety and variety. Besides it has deeply 
tooted ideas of freedom and resistance to 
"gidity. It is a surprise that South Korean 
Re ers go to the extent of removing tissue 


tom the tongues of their children through 
VENI 
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surgery (which lasts for 20 to 30 mts) to 
improve their English pronunciation. They 
believe that good English pronunciation is 
necessary for the future of their children in 
view of Globalisation. 

Mahatma Gandhi is not the monopoly 
of India. All countries belong to him. Similarly 
English is not the monopoly of England. It has 
no patent or copyright over it. As 
Rajagopalachary, the patriot said, English is a 
A ofthe Goddess Saraswathy. Even in pre- 

dependence days introduction of English in 
education was supported by the people- 
oriented movement led by leaders and social 
reformers with a foresight like Raja 
Rammohan Roy. They felt that the reading of 
English classics would strengthen the spirit of 
nationalism and promote a critical temper and 
social conscience besides providing easy 
access to modem science and technology. The 
last facility connects us to the world. The needs 
of science and technology justified its 
continuance. The claims ofcommerce and the 
demands of the dynamics of world contact 
required the strengthening ofits study. Justice 
Krishna lyer, retired Supreme Court Judge 
called fora fuller utilisation of the English 
language. He said “English law is one of the 
blessings of the British rule. Indian law has its 
well springs, growth and development in the 
language of English, an instrument that served 
to unify and modemise our legal system.” All 
the wealth and variety of new knowledge 
which appear in thousands of books cannot 
be translated quickly into other languages. The 
rate of translation ule is the savling of 
a paralytic centipede. By the time translation 
uts ae boots pe after the onginal, 
nalts round the world like a sputnik. 
Russia, China and Japan which once 
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believed in the efficacy and self--sufficiency 
of their own languages, took a U-turn from 
their policy and started not only learning 
English but importing English teachers from 
abroad. This is in response to the demands of 
Globalisation. Some people make the mistake 
of thinking that computers are a substitute for 
reading! The computer can bring the material 
before us ina moment. But you have to read. 
Even Bill Gates says in his ‘ROAD AHEAD’ 
that reading of books is essential along with a 
college degree. Computer science has made 
English indispensable to meet the demands of 
this multi cultural world. 

The U.S. has 170 different languages, 
Europe 364 and Africa 2390. In India, a 
nation with more than a billion people with 
more than 1000 languages, fortunately English 
still remains a strong communicative language 
that links the states. Above all English now 
gives us an international competitive edge 
which finds placements for our youth. Because 
of outsourcing, our students are getting jobs 
all over the world. 

That is why our Goveriment has been 
strengthening the teaching of English in schools 
and colleges. The Andhra Pradesh 
Government has shown its imagination by 
introducing it from Ist class because it gives 
global access to information, jobs and business 
opportunities. It is particularly a great benefit 
to our students in rural area. 

However, English should no longer be 
taught as a literature but only as a language 
and that too as a functional language. As 
Rabindranath Tagore said: “Teaching language 
as Literature is like using a sword for shaving 
the beard. It is bad for the sword and harmful 
to the chin”. Grammar is the soul of the 
language. Even when the structural method is 
followed by modern experts, teaching of 

grammar is inescapable. (oi are the main 
springs of language, nouns are building blocks 
and adjectives and adverbs are the pigments 
which give colour to our sentences. 
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Unfortunately many students w 

of the colleges and Universite ween 
be weak in grammar. In addition to study; to 
the main rules of grammar and co Ying 
mistakes, it is necessary for students to pot 
extensively. By studying good books Res 
familiarize themselves with correct] 
structured sentences and word choice B 
reading the works of erudite writers lik 
Shakespeare and Milton one does not lea 
grammar and usage. For Shakespeare’s plays 
a special grammar book was produced 
Abbot anda special dictionary by Cunliffe! 
What our boys and girls require is simple 
business like English but not literary English 
of the classics. 

Mastery of spoken English is the key to 
success in life and the secret of leadership with 
special reference to H.R.D. We should be 
proud to know that India is the birth place of 

uman speech. Mark Twain, the famous 
American writer said: “India is the cradle of 
human culture, the birth place of human 
speech”. But unfortunately today our students 
are lacking in communication skills. The 
University Commissions and Committees 
have commented that the students cannot 
sprak, cannot write and cannot think. Even 
the heads of industries and business 
organizations have said that the present-day 
students lack the skills which are required for 
employment by them. Therefore, there should 
be a determined drive to improve their 
practical skills of communication and thinking. 
It is a challenge to our schools and colleges 
which have neglected these practical skills. We 
have to restructure the methods of teaching 
English which is now content-oriented. 7 

Hither too English was only a window 
on the world. What is the use of providing A 
window on the world without providing + 
door? Today study of English is the door 
any part of the world. Learning how to ©, 
and learning how to think ogically 


F s s 
creatively are the two essentials in today 
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world in which the only constant is change. 
Luckily we have inherited English asa British 
legacy while other countries are learning it now. 

e are far ahead of them in the race. This 
enables us to score over those beginners and 
become a global player and acknowledged 
leader in the world, if we do not reject English 
on pseudo patriotic presumptions. However, 
we should not burden the children with three 
languages. They should study mother tongue 
compulsorily for keeping up the cultural 
heritage and moorings, and-English for 


K. V. V. Subrahmanyam 


It’s sickening to be standing in the queue, 

Whether it is in a Bank to collect our due, 

Or commoners’ transport bus or rail, old or 
new, 

Or the high brow’s plane or the pious pew. 


Inachaos ridden society falling in line, 

lsa message that must be universal and fine, 
Yet one and all would invariably pine, 

For warning queue breakers ‘the turn is mine’. 


Disciplined souls and law abiders are on the 
wane, 
Those who enjoy pomp and pelf will they be 
sane, 
To defer to the law or think it is a bane, 
0 observe the rule be it in street or lane. 


Yet it strange for the mind to meander, 
ether the path to heaven or hell to wander, 
at is sauce for goose as well as for the 
„gander. 
Will the divine even handed justice render? 


In vacant hours our mind doth ponder and 
F Pause, 
or the ceaseless battle for the right cause, 
The aims that are noble as well as dross 
Cultima ratio is left to the Sublime Boss. | 
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intemational intercourse in science, technology, 
business and industrial initiatives. We have no 
right to deny wider opportunities to our people 
by limiting their aspirations to a narrowly 
linguistic state. 

Mother tongue should have the pride of 
place as the First language and the vehicle of 
our culture. 

Triveni has been consistently 
supporting the role of English and its 
indispensible study, through its editorials 


OMNI-PRESENCE 


a right from 1948. fe 
STANDING IN THE QUEUE 


V. Lalitha Kumari 


Once the word ‘cell’ caused great fear 
Now it sounds like music to the ear 
For many it has become so dear 

That they always keep it very near 


The tiny gadget called a mobile 

Can prove to bea thing volatile 

In the present day it defines one’s style 

The owner doesn’t part with it even fora 
while. 


It can be of use ina Waterloo; 
It may make its way into a loo 
As it sticks to one like glue; 
And its lure is spreading like flu. 


What our brother West spits we chew 
We take it as wisdom and virtue 
We must stop hugging all that is new 


Our age—old values we should renew.  - 


‘What matters is not whether the cat 
is black or white but whether it can catch 


the rat’ 
-DENG ZIYAVO PING (the architect 
of modern China). 
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NATIONAL ROUND TABLE ON IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH IN THE 
GLOBALISED SCENARIO 


On 30-7-2006 a short duration but 
intensive Seminar was conducted by 
Madabhusha Ananthsayanam Institute of 
Public Relations (MAIPA) in Sri Padmavathy 
Women’s University, Tirupathi. Dr. Agarla 
Easwara Reddy, Chairman of the MAIPA and 
former Speaker of the Andhra Pradesh 


12. Mrs. C. Sheela Reddy, Dept. of 
Political Science, S. V. University, Tirupati 

13. Shri C. Ramakanta Sharma, Chief 
Adviser, Public Relations Society of India 

14. Shri P. V. Srinivasa Devar, Senior 
Advocate 

15. Shri M. Nagaraja Rao, Engineer in 


Legislative Assembly-was the convenor Chief (Reta) — 


The following participated: 


1. Shri U. V. S. R. Anjaneyulu, Director 
Doordarshan Kendra 

2. Prof. H. K. Sathpathy, Vice- 
Chancellor, Central Sanskrit University 

3. Prof. I. V. Cha;apati Rao, Chairman, 
Forum for Higher Education and Ragistrar 
C.LE.F.L. (Retd.) 

4. Dr. B. Vengamma, Dean, S.V.I.M.S. 
University, Tirupati 

$. Prof. Siddiq Ali, Director, U.G.C. 
Academic Staff College, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

6. Dr. R. Seshadri Naidu, Director, 
U.GC. Academic Staff College, S. V. 
University, Tirupathi. 

7. Prof. S. R. Prehlad, Materials 
Production Dept. of the Central Institute of 
English & Foreign Languages, Hyderabad. 

8. Prof. R. V. Dhanapalan, Former Vice 
Chancellor, Madras University 

9. Dr. K. Ramalingam, Dean, Madurai 
Kamaraj University, Madurai 

10. Prof. J. Hanumanthachary, Principal, 
J.B.S. Institute and Dean, Sri Venkateswara 
University 

11. Dr. A. Samantakamani, Lecturer in 
Civics, S. V. Arts College, Tirupathi. 
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16. Shri M. Jayarama Reddy, Secretary 
General, MAPA = i 

17. Shri Ramakrishna, Lecturer, 
Chaitanya Jr. College. 

18. Smt. Padmalatha, Lecturer, Dr. A. 
E. R. Degree College 

19. Smt. Sai Srilakshmi, Lecturer, Dr. 
A.E.R. Degree College 

20. Dr. Rangappa, Registrar, Padmavaty 
Women’s University. 


While acknowledging the importance of 
the mother tongue, the Roundtable 
unanimously resolved that English should be 
compulsorily studied in view of its great 
importance and usefulness in giving global 
access and providing jobs and business 
Opportunities. The Andhra Pradesh 
govemment was congratulated for its decision 
to introduce study of English from the Ist class. 


English is indispensable for study of Law, 
Medicine and Engineering. However, 4 
English is to be a functional language chiefly 
for communication purpose, there shou 
restructuring of the syllabus and renovation 0 
the methods of teaching so that India may P!4) 


a lead role as a global player. 7 
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JHE TRIPLE STREAM, AUGUST 15, 1948 EDITORIAL 
(Reprinted) 


K. Ramakotiswara Rau 


Twenty years after, THIS is Triveni, Vol. 
XX, No. I, and published from Madras 
though edited from Bangalore. Tired, but 
happy.—that is how I feel. It is a great mercy 
that Triveni is alive. Sri S. Viswanathan, the 
Publisher, has relieved me of the anxiety about 
the business aspect of the journal. For the first 
time in twenty years, I am free to give adequate 
attention to an editor’s proper work of editing. 
But it will be some months before I can settle 
down and accustom myself to the new 
situation. It is like exchanging a precarious 
independence for a dignified Dominion status. 
I must strive to be worthy of the opportunity 
now given to me, of working and not worrying. 
The long and toilsome journey, on whic 
I started in December 1927 came to an end 
on the 15th of August 1948. A small incident 
symbolised to me the turn of the wheel. I 
happened to be in Madras and staying in the 
Y.M.LA. Buildings, George Town, where 
Triveni was originally planned and had an 
office for several years. There was a great 
demand that morning for persons who could 
hoist the flag of freedom in different parts of 
the city. my friend, the Superintendent of 
the Y.M.I.A., wanted me to go up a flight of 
stairs and a narrow ladder and perform the 
ceremony. I pulled at a rope, and the flag flew 
prodl; over the spot where the great Dr. 
t carried on her campaign for Home 
Rule. Her Commonwealth of India Bill was 
the forerunner of the Indian Independence Act; 
the Home Rule flag of red and green led the 
way to the Congress flag of 1921 and 
ultimately to the Dominion flag of today. I had 
n a member of the Home Rule League 
fore I came into the Gandhian movement, 
and was, therefore, happy to officiate at the 
Simple ceremony hich, in a sense, linked 
those two fighters for Indian freedom. As the 
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flag flew, I said to myself: “The arduous 
journey is over. After much wandering, Triveni 
is back in its birthplace.” 

By a welcome coincidence, Manjeri S. 
Isvaran, Assistant Editor of Triveni when the 
office was in the Y.M.I.A., is once again 
cooperating with me as Deputy Editor, 
looking through manuscripts, passing proofs, 
reviewing books, and writing stories and 
literary essays as in the old days. We two and 
M. Chalapati Rau (now Editor of The 
National Herald, Lucknow) were like the 
Three Musketeers, while K. 
Chandrasekharan was the D’ Artagnan of the 

up. | am looking forward to the day when 

halapati Rau will come down South and take 

his place on the staff of Triveni. That will be 
adream come true. 

Tasks Ahead: One year of freedom has 
taught India many things. If freedom is to be 
retained, we must develop strength of will, 
soundness of judgment, and the desire to lead 
amore purposive life as a nation. The tendency 
to claim preferment in return for services 
rendered during the freedom struggle, has 
brought in an element of selfishness into our 
public life. Worse still, large sections of citizens 
who had kept aloof from political activity in 
the pre-freedom days have infiltrated into 
political organisations, witha view to utilising 

ower for personal ends. Both these types 
have to be weeded out, if a clean political 
existence is to become possible. SON 

A new alignment of political parties ts 
inevitable, and, when elections under the new 
Constitution are held, a like that of the 
Socialists under Sri Jayaprakash Narayan 1s 
likely to emerge as a powerful opposition 

up. People, who now owe allegiance to 
the Congress but are dissatisfied with its policy 
and programme, will rally round the Socialists. 
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In India, as in other countries, a swing to the 
Left is noticeable, and as the Socialists are 
committed to parliamentary methods for 
achieving their ideal of a Socialist State, they 
will attract large numbers gccupying amiddle 
position between the present-day Congress 
and the Communists. One of the tasks before 
any party in poner is to treat political 
Gppurients with courtesy, as long as they do 
not resort to violent methods or seek to 
undermine the foundations of the State. | 

The happiness and dignity of the ordinary 
citizen must be secured by providing not 
merely food, clothing, and shelter, but 


EYELESS JAGANNATH 


R. K. SINGH 


I can’t understand 
their mystic heaven or thrills 
housed in awareness 


time’s intricacies 
or sources of plastic mist 


through mythical depths 


‘the wings of thought 
are too short to climb God’s height 
or blue deeps of peace 


I stand on the edge 
of earth’s physicality 
waiting on the brink 


with shadowy lines 
and curves to image march of 
eyeless Jagannath 


if nobody sees 
the col lapse of procession 
and the dark precinct 


don’t blame the poets: 


there is too much emptiness 
and gloom to ignore. 
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Cppoitdnites for moral and intellectual 
No democracy can function without the 
telligent participation in public affairs of the 
average citizen. The general level 
intelligence has to be raised by settin vf 
hig standards in education, and bythe wie 
fusion of the art and literature of the nation, 
The wielders of power should endeavourto 
elevate tke citizen, from a mere man 
worker to a sharer in the cultural heritage of 
the race. This, indeed is the Meaning of the 
famous expression, “Let us educate our 
masters.” 
& 


THE NET 


K. M. Kale 


Catching in her net 

Maya has made us her slave 
No one she has spared 

Be he coward or brave. 


The net is so delicate 

So fine, so full of beauty 
That we forget we’re bound 
And that is a great pity 


Yet, bondage is bondage 
And sorrow is its end 
Tho’ through a smile false 
Happiness we do pretend 


Another man can’t cut the net 
However he may be wise 
For the net is within 

And subtler for the eyes 


Yet man himself, ifhe wills 
By the sword of discretion 
Cut away the net of Maya 
And make way for liberation. A 
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THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE — ENGLISH 


Prof. Y. Sreedhar Murthy 


Presently, the world is passing through 
the consolidauion of knowledge-based society 
driven by Information Technology. The 
evolution of this Modem Society mostly went 
unnoticed mainly due to the silent and the 
smooth process of its formation and 
development. To a large extent the 
smoothness stems from the fact that the 
knowledge based society recognises no 
region, no religion, no caste, no colour and is 
mostly operated by the English language. The 
evolution of knowledge based society is 
exemplified by the urge to share and know 
more as evidenced by Wikepedia* and search 
engines like Google, Yahoo, Clusty and others 
on the Internet. 

The common man does not properly 
gauge the strength of this modem society. The 
fact that Infosys guided by honest and ethical 
chief executive announced a bonus of Rupees 
126 Crores to its employees on its silver 
Jubilee is an indicator to the strength of this 
modem society. Many countries around the 
world are quick to recognise the development 
of this society and adapted changes to benefit 
their citizens. Countries like Germany, The 
Netherlands, Finland, Japan have started 
operating in English language overcoming the 
zealots who always pitched for their native 
languages. Even our own neighbour, Peoples 
Republic of China is training its youth in 
improving their communication skills in English 
eh er g them to various countries including 

a. 
Undoubtedly we in India benefited most 


mainly due to the availability of abundant 
Tesource of manpower in the form of qualified 


English speaking technocrats, scientists, 
engineers and administrators. The initiatives 
of Indian visionaries scripted the success story. 

What is disturbing is the insistence of 
many state governments to unduly promote 
and use ethnic languages beyond all 
reasonable limits. It is necessary to preserve 
and promote our languages and culture. This 
objective will be fulfilled only when the youth 
contributes to this cause. In the present I. T. 
boom it may be noted that the people who 
are left behind are mainly weak in 
communication skills. 

Suitable steps should be taken for 
reviving teaching English along with native 
languages in various states to make the 
candidates suitable for pursuing careers in 
modern world. Students should make every 
effort to improve their communication skills in 
English by using the various options like 
Training institutes, Internet, audio-video tools 
etc. outside thei: class room hours. 


* Wikipedia is an international Web- 
based free-content encyclopedia project. 
Wikipedia is written collaboratively by 
volunteers, allowing most articles to be 
changed by anyone with access to the 
website. Midway through 2006, Wikipedia 
had more than 4,600,000 articles in many 
languages, including more than 1,200,000 in 
the English-language version. There were more 
than 200 language editions of Wikipedia, 
fifteen of which had more than 50,000 articles 
each. 
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KRI AMURTHY — HIS THOUGHT AND 
JIDDU nen EXPRESSION 


K. V. Ramana Rao 


Jiddu Krishnamurthy heralded as an 
Avatar is acclaimed as a World-Teacher by 
Mrs. Annie Besant. He is affirmed as a 
disturber of complacency, a subtractor of 
everyting which stands between man and his 
maker who is man himself, a destroyer of 
agreeable illusions, by Claude Bragdon. 

J.K. is unique amongst the world’s great 

‘religious teachers. He is unique because his 

test teaching is summed up in a remark 
keie made, “the teacher is not important, 
throw him overboard.” In his expression 
ordinary words acquire a sudden glow of 


hitherto meanings. His startling 
perception of the depths of wea in simple 
words conveys the meaning to the listener with 
a disturbing impact. Brevity is really the soul 
of wit with him. His expression is a welcome 
relief from the wordy, oe ening diffusive 
style and the stuff of most of the phi osophers. 
His philosophy is great because it is 
backed by his fearless, almost heroic, strengt 
of character. One can perceive it in his 
uncompromising act of dissolution of The 
Order of The Star and in his intrepid outright 
rejection ofall traditions. He is an inexorable 
enemy ofall time-honoured traditions since 
they are all time-cursed tuming themselves into 
cages forman. 3 i 
About the religious parasites, the Priests, 


, Swamis, he says, “As the animals in , 


the circus are trained to act for the 
amusement of crowds, so the individual, 
through fear, looks to these spiritual 

erformers, the so called Priests and 

wamis, the dispensers of spurious 
spirituality. Their main function is to 
entertain, they invent rituals, disciplines 
and worships, which may look beautiful, 
but soon degenerate into superstitions and 
knavery under the cloak of service”. 
Commenting on these words, J.K ’s admirer 
and scholar, Rene Fouere says, “Harsh as 
these words are, they show the utterly 
uncompromising attitude of the Indian sage 
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who is loyal to Truth and refuses to be lo 

to anything else”. Truth for him is Life in the 
present, is eternity which for him is H iness, 
is Love, is Freedom, is the present Meme 
Rituals and ceremonies are dan erous 
distractions drawing man away from the only 
thing that matters, man himseliand his Life in 
the present. s 

We fail to see the significance of the 
present moment as we enjoy a chronic habit 
of living or lazying in the sweet cob-webs of 
past memories and future hopes reducing the 
present to an unavailing nullity. His message 
comes as a ray of light into these misleadin 
webs. There is no gulf between himself an 
his message. He says, “In the light of what | 

Ive, my words are true”. It is perhaps such 
statements that made Ta Miller say, “there 
is something about Krishnamurthy s 
utterances which makes the reading of 

ooks seem utterly superfluous”. 

J.K. is a philosopher with a passionate 
love and concern for the human beings. His 
heart beats with seers and eames for 
man’s ignorance, helplessness and tragedy. He 
suffers with t a The unblessed and 
cheerless lives of Decean and orphans, the 
unloved people, the desolate people, cause 
agonizing sorrow to him. People come to him 
to be saved. They want him to make them 
happy. He knows that no one can truly make 
them happy. Man is his own saviour, Take 
the question “What is wrong with us”? He 
answers that “We have forgotten to love. 
e have built walls of separation”. Loye 
and affection have faded out of the hearts 0 


-men. Their place is usurped by false hollow - 


love and savage lust. : f 

As a unique philosopher, his way. 0 
expression is audaciously and co tly 
fon gi raditions CIAR superstition 

alsifying and hasty judgeme 

suppositions. “Not only sesh address iis 
modern man ina modem language, ba y 
is the only Indian teacher who is comple 
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ee from all traditions, eastern and 
western,” says Rene Fouere. One can see 
that his denial of traditions reaches its acme 
when he says that ae no God. For him, 
man become perfect is God. God isa state of 
Consciousness to be attained by man. That 
being, the case, belief and disbelief are 
meaningless. He tells us, “The communist 
does not accept God, you accept that there 
is God. There is not much difference 
between you and the person who denies 
God. Both are the result of a conditioned 
mind’. The minds of people, overloaded with 
personal and traditional ideas and 
superstitions, cannot see the Truth. They are 
dead minds “embalmed in prejudice”, to use 
Krishnamtuthy’s striking phrase. He says, “To 
see things as they are, cease to look at them 
through the eyes of yesterday 2 
an can perfect himself through “total 
awareness” and “freedom from the own”, 
two of Krishnamurthy’s key phrases. Man’s 
perfection or emancipation comes when he 
realizes the “no-mind”. Normally our mind is 
cluttered or stuffed with the debris of thoughts, 
fears, hopes, cravings, memories, prejudices, 
ego and intolerance. When this debris is 
cleared off by a kind of psychological surgery; 
the mind becomes empty, completely still. This 
empty mind is the “no mind”. It has attained 
‘the freedom from the known”, from the 
debris of the mind which is the known. Then 
otal awareness” comes to it. Krishnamurthy 
lays great stress on the integrating and healing 
action of awareness. To him it 1s the golden 
key to the Mindon ofhappiness and freedom. 
dous Huxley, an admirer of J.K., calls this 
no-mind “virginity of mind’. Krishnamurthy 
calls it “clarity” which is not of the mind, but 
of the no-mind. In that sense it is spiritual. 
uxley says that “total awareness starts with 
the realization of my, ignorance and my 
potence”. Then humility steps in showing 
“ey to realize all higher things. 

o teacher, no guru can teach us total 
awareness and freedom from the known. This 
Points to the non-guru. Like the no-mind, non- 
Saru is the guru made empty ofall the qualities 

the guru, his greedy designs, his intolerant 
“80, his noxious prejudices, his love of ease, 
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his abominable self-seeking aims, his 
unprincipled love of money, power and 
enjoyment, his motives of indoctrination and 
his baneful influence. These are the qualities 
of all of us including the gurus, some qualities 
held in check and some fet loose. J.K. always 
stresses the point that man is his own maker, 
his own guru. Just as the no-mind is my own 
mind made empty, so non-guru is myself (not 
somebody else from outside) made empty of 

the harmful qualities of the guru or the debris 
of the mind. The goal of life, according to J.K., 
is Truth which for him means Freedom. 
Happiness, Harmony, Love, Life, not as we 
know and experience them, but as they are 
known and Apn E by the deeper mind 
or the no-mind with its total awareness, by a 
soul like J.K., by a Mother Teresa, by a 
Florence Nightingale. It is indisputably evident 
that man, with his present mind, cannot resolve 
the depressing problems he has himself 
created. The mind, J.K. says, cannot 
“fundamentally change itself by analyzing, 
evaluating and condemning.” The mind ts 
self-centered always thinking around ‘me’ and 
‘mine’ causing more and more unhappiness. 
It is the fast-breeding source of problems. The 
no-mind alone with its real purified qualities 
of Love, Freedom and Happiness, can solve 
the problems and put an end to their preeding 
process. Change your way of thinking an 
attain the no-mind, unless you change, no 
science, no politics, no religion, no God, can 
save you-so rings J. K.’s admonition. His 
message comes couched in simple unadomed 
language free from all allusion to mythology 
and technical jargon. He shows the hidden 
and unknown side of things. He has the ability 
to give us a glimpse and a taste of the*Truth. 
Such language, says Henry Miller, is “naked, 
revelatory and inspiring i 

To estimate what J.K. has done, here 

are the words of E.A. Wodehouse “/t would 
be found that J. K. had done something 
no less epoch-making and far-reaching, in 
his own sphere, than the revolution wrought 
by Einstein in the domain of Physics”. 


Books of reference: The Mind of 
Krishnamurthy, edited by Luis S.R. Vas. x 
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CHAMPION OF THE MARGINALISED 


Dr. Vinay Kumar Pandey 


Mulk Raj Anand, the father of the Indian 
English novel was born on 12th Dec. 1905, 
in Peshawar which is now in Pakistan and died 
of complications, due to pneumonia, in Pune 
in Sept. 2004, at the age of ninety nine. His 
father Lall Chand Anand was a Non 
Commissioned Officer in British Army. His 
mother Ishwar Kaur Anand was his mother. 
Mulk Raj Anand nurtured a revolt against 
British Raj from his teen age. He completed 
his graduation in philosophy and came into 
close contact with poet Md. Iqbal. He gave 
Anand a few addresses of his friends who 
were in London and one hundred rupees. His 
mother gave him a very small amount having 
sold away her ornaments. Anand was very 
much perturbed to look at the torture of his 
mother by his father. Further he observed how 
aunts were exploited by his uncles in his own 
family. Mulk Raj Anand ic ° “ome and arrived 
in London, where he can. in touch with 
Virginia Wolf Later on he became intimate 
with T. S. Eliot, Herbert Read, Harold 
Lasky, Middleton Murry and WB. Yeats. 
Poet George Russel advised him to go back 
to India and to meet Gandhijec. Fle met 
Gandhijee. He sent Anand to work among the 
Harijans so that he could elaborate his ideas 
in his novel. It is Gandhijee’s advice and help 
which made the novel ‘Untouchable’ 
successful. Anand had deep respect for 
Gandhijee. He was the Tagore Professor of 
Art in Punjab University and founder of the 
full time art journal Marg. He edited it for over 
forty years facilitating the shaping up of the 
contemporary Indian POSS and 
aesthetics of art. Coming under the influence 
of the writings of Tolstoy, Ruskin, Morris and 
Mahatma Gandhi, he became a diehard 
socialist. He was a romantic deeply involved 
with stark realities, moving effortlessly from 
Bloomsbury to Sabarmati. He established 
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progressive Writers Association in Lo 
partnership with Sajjad Zahir. He lec 
a League of Nations School of Intellec 

Cooperation in Geneva between 1932 and 
1944 and also at the Workers Educational 
Association in London. He was honoured with 
the title of Padma Bhusan, an award of Sahi 

Academi and several other international 
awards. He was a father-like figure, not onl 
as a progenitor of the major Indian fiction in 
Esplin, utalso as a human being with natural 
warm-heartedness and all-encompassing 
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umanism. 
In 1936, he established the Indian 
Progressive Writers Association with 
Munshi Premchand, the outstanding 
Pok aan of the underdog. This association 
eveloped to become the biggest writers’ 
movement in the history of Hindustan. Anand 
was very much influenced by Adi 
Sankaracharya, Guru Nanak, Kabir and Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. Their teachings and service 
for the humanity were reflected in his writing. 
He was also influenced by Indian Sanatan 
Dharma: The heart of the Sanatan philosophy 
lies in the following Bahujan Hitaya, 
Bahujan Sukhaya. Udar Chartanam tu 
Vashudaiva Kutambakam. | 
i Paces a aona bari- have no 
significance for him, and he regards 
as one. If there is any division it is that ofthe 
haves and the have-nots. His main purpose 1 
to focus attention on the plight of the have- 


nots. 
The sweeper is worse off thana sia 
Jor the slave may change his master 
and duties and may even become fre, 
but the sweeper is bound for ever, a 
born into a state from which he TA A 
escape and where he is exclude ye 
all intercourse and the consolatio 
of his religion. 
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The African-Americans and the 
Untouchables’ were made ignorant by being 
denied opportunities of education. W.E.B. 
Dubois said in his essay on ‘Education’ “if 
we ever compel the world’s respect, it will be 
by virtue of our heads and not heels.” Various 
writers have perceived this problem of 
education important enough to make itan issue 
in their works. Frederick Douglas’s 
Narrative, William Wells Blown’s Clotel, 
Richard Wright’s Uncle Tom’ Children. 
Mulk Raj Anand’s ‘Untouchable’, Sankarava 
Kharat’s two short stories ‘The Town-Crier 5 
Call’ and ‘Inside The Village Womb’ are 
some of the examples. 

\ As with the slaves in America, education 

| was for upper classes of the society during 
pre-Independent India. Bakha, in Anand’s 
‘Untouchable’, desires to go to school when 
he shows his utmost desire to go to school his 
father answers “schools were meant for 
babus, not for the bhangis.” First of all he 
cannot understand why there should be one 
rule for him and another for the ‘babus’. As 
he grows older, he comes to know about 
‘Untouchables’ that hits him with great force. 
He realises that as a sweeper’s son, he can 
never aspire for education. His mere presence 
would pollute the educational institution. The 
teacher would have to guide him and while 
doing so might accidentally touch him. This 
would also pollute the teacher. What a 
Semefil experience! i 
nand’s writings arouse sympathy tor 
the voiceless. As Meenas NADE EE says 
and is a rational humanist, in the western 
tradition, believing in the power of science to 

Improve material condition, in promess and 

in the equality of all men, and his manifest 

Intention is to propagate his beliefs through 

Snovels.” 

__ Anand is acommitted writer, a novelist 
with a purpose, his purpose being to focus 
attention on the pain, suffering and misery, of 
the poor and the under-privileged group as a 
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result of exploitation by capitalism, 
industrialism and colonialism. Anand’s 
humanism may be compared with that of 
Premchand, who raised his voice against the 
rotten system of the society. Anand’s 
humanism is found in all his novels but 
Untouchables, Coolies, Plantation Labour, 
Common Sepoys, Industrial Labour, Peasant 
Women are particularly more significant in this 
connection. 

_ COOLIE opens with Munno an orphan 
of fourteen years. Poverty compels Munno 
to work for daily meal at the age of fourteen. 
He embraces humiliation at hands of the lady 
ofa house out of poverty and his uncle takes 
away the poor three rupees which he earns in 
amonth. Leaving Sham Nagar, he gets himself 
in Davao ina pickle factory, where he is 
respected by Prabh Dayal and his wife, the 
owner of the factory. When the factory is sold 
out due to treachery of the partner, Munno 
works as a coolie to make both ends meet. 
Here, he gets extremely low wages and insults. 
He is not alone; this is the experience of 
countless masses. Thinking to keep away from 
the pain and suffering, he goes to Bombay, 
where he joins the service in Sir George 
White’s Cotton Mill, and is exposed to the 
full force of industrial and colonial exploitation. 
The final act of Munno’ s tragedy commences 
in Shimla when Mrs. Mainwaring makes him 
her boy-servant, her rickshaw puller and 
exploits him sexually also, as a result of which 
he dies of consumption at the age of sixteen. 

Really, Anand has painted the pre- 
Independence India with his fine brush - the 
pain, tears, sufferings and cries of the poor. 

Asa human being Anand will live in the 
hearts of those who came in his contact but 
as novelist and writer he belongs to the era. 
Anand’s death has indeed created a vacuum 
in Indian English writing that will not be filled 
for many years to come. si n ak 


‘The sky is not the limit’ 
— KALPANA CHAWLA 
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DRASTIC MALADY: DESPERATE REMEDY 
D. Ranga Rao 


As the curtain rises, the sit-out in the 
house of Prof. Rama Rao. He sits upright 
reading a book holding it at the eye level. 
Flower pots, garden chairs and a cane basket 
swing are seen in the sit-out. The social worker 
Srihari, fair and short, the man in white, walks 
in, a white sling-bag hanging from his shoulder. 
The grandfather wall clock strikes five in the 
drawing room. 


Srihari : Good evening Rama Rao garu. 
Rama Rao: Very good evening. Bahukala 
darshanam. Well, even if Lord Sri Hari himself 
materializes before me now, I will not bow my 
head to him in reverence (He smiles). Please 
be seated. 


Srihari looks puzzled and sits. 


Rama Rao: (Turns his body waist upwards 
towards Srihari.) Didn’t you get me Mr. Hari? 


Srihari smiles with a vague expression on 
his face. 


Srihari: You don’t look well, I am afraid. 
Rama Rao: Yes, | am not well. I haven’t been 
well for more than a month and a half. I am a 
stiff-necked fellow now. 

Srihari: You must have sprained your neck in 
sleep. It will set itself right in a couple of days. 
Rama Rao: Nothing of that sort. This is 
something different. My neck went stiff twenty 
five days ago. By the by, I have decided to 
start the C.G.S.A. shortly. 

Srihari: CGSA? What is it? 

Rama Rao: It stands for Chikun Gunya 
Sufferers’ Association. I am going to enroll all 
sufferers of this strange disease from our 
colony as members. I will be the President. 
My wife will be the Secretary. You will be the 


Treasurer. The membership fee is Rs.100/ 
month. Donations also are welcome. è 
Srihari: Your proposal sounds interesting What 
are the objectives? ; 


Mr. Giri enters limping. 


Rama Rao: Welcome Mr. Giri, I see you after 
a long time. How are you? 

Giri: Don’t you see me limping? I was down 
with Chikun Gunya or whatever itis called and 
have barely recovered. My right leg is swollen 
and the knee joint pains a lot. My left leg has 
lost its sensation. Sometimes I have to drag 
my leg. My right shoulder has gone stiff. | 
ventured out to-day after an internship of four 
weeks of boredom at home. Anyway what is 
this ailment? No one seems to have any idea 
about it, not even the scientists or doctors. 
Rama Rao. Whatever the cause or the origin 
of this disease, I am happy to state that 
you are going to be the first member of my 


Giri: Happy!-CGSA? What are you talking 
about? è; 
Srihari; Mr. Rama Rao is starting an 
association of Chikun Gunya Sufferers and you 
have the credit of being enrolled as the first 
member. 

Rama Rao: C.G.S.A. is an association of the 
infirm, by the infirm and for the infirm suffering 
from Chikun Gunya. That is it. 

Giri: What are we supposed to do as members, 
infirm as we are? he 
Rama Rao: I was abour to spell out te 
objectives and its activities to Srihari just before 
your arrival. But here comes our secon 
member, Mr. Murthy. 


iks in 
Mr. Murthy aged about fifty wal 
holding an aluminum handstick He 1s a heavy 
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set man. He crashes into a chair with a thud, 
hitting Rama Rao on his neck with his handstick 
in the process. Rama Rao yells in pain. 


Murthy: I am sorry Rama Rao, I lost balance 
and the hand-stick slipped from my hand. You 
see, the earth’s gravity pulls us down, heavy 
weights as we are. Moreover this Gunya has 
eaten into my bones, muscles and nerves. I 
feel terribly enervated. 

Rama Rao: \ understand your problem. That 
is why I am enrolling you as the second 
member of my C.G.S.A. Congrats. 

Murthy: CGSA What is it? Is it any institution? 
Rama Rao: I am coming to that. You see it 
1S,555 


Ms. Lakshmi Bai, a family friend of the 
Rao’s, walks in slowly with a wobbling gait, 
swaying sideways. Her feet and hands are 
swollen. 


Rama Rao: Come, Came, Lakshmi garu. I am 
glad to see you. Here are two members of my 
CGSA. You are the third member. I am glad 
the membership is swelling. 

Lakshmi Bai: | am already a member of the 
Ladies Club to which I never go. Why this 
new membership about which I know nothing? 


She walks away from the chairs towards 
the cane swing to the surprise of others. 


Lakshmi Bai: O! O! what is this? I am moving 
towards the swing! I want to go in to meet 
Tulasi, your wife. Oh god! I feel I have lost 
the sense of direction! 

Srihari: Ranma Rao garu, there seems to be 
no co-ordination between her brain and body!! 
Rama Rao: That is why I want you to be a 
Member of my CGSA, Lakshmi Garu. I have 
Planned an association of all the sufferers of 
Chikun Gunya to help them. You are a C.G. 
sufferer. So you are a member of my 
association. Membership fee only hundred 
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rupees a month. Donations are also accepted. 
Just be seated. 


Ms. Tulasi enters holding tea things in a 
tray, balancing the tray on the palm of her right 
hand. She walks with deliberate steps taking 
support of the wall and the chairs with the other 

and. 


Lakshmi Bai: Lookat the plight of Tulasi. She 
takes the help of the walls, tables and chairs 
to move about in her house. What are the 
doctors doing? What is the government doing? 
I heard that the government says that there 
are no cases of C.G. at all in the state. 


__ There is silence for a while as they all 
sip tea. A boy aged about ten rushes in and 
runs towards Rama Rao. 


The Boy: Uncle! My father who has been 
running fever for five days suddenly started 
talking in a language unknown to us. About an 
hour ago he swallowed all the tablets given by 
the doctor in one gulp. Mother wants you to 
visit our house at once. 

Rama Rao: Ganesh! tell your mother not to 
worry. I will come by and by. In the meanwhile 
I will send Mr. Srihari to your house (Turns to 
Srihari with an effort as before). Srihari garu, 
please go to my next-door-neighbour, Sharma 


- and give comfort to his people and send for 


their doctor. 
Srihari goes out with the boy. 


Lakshmi Bai: 1 wonder how this devil of a 
disease entered our state to trouble us. 

Giri: Some say it is due to an air-borne virus. 
Some others say it is caused by a mosquito 
which bites only in the day time. 

Murthy: I read in the papers that the health 
minister has asked the citizens to kill the 
mosquitoes on a war footing. “Each one Kill 
one” was the slogan he gave to the peop!“ 
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Giri: Like the “Each one teach one” slogan of 
the Adult Education Department which did not 
work. 


There is laughter in the sit-out. 


Murthy: Any way, why should we panic? Did 
not the C.M., himself a doctor, say that it is not 
a dangerous fever and that no one will die of 
it? Let us not bother where from it came, from 
Ghana or New Guinea, from Timbuktu or 
Tashkent or even from the terrorists. What 
more assurance is required? He is the C.M. 
of the state ruled by God. Moreover the Health 
Minister’s wife is hale and hearty after an 
attack of C.G. We are in God’s Kingdom. He 
will take care of His subjects. 

Rama Rao: God or no God, let us do our bit. 
Let us not worry whether it is caused by a 
virus, a mosquito, a fowl, a pig, a donkey, a 
monkey, a man or a dog. If we help ourselves, 
God will help us. That is the reason why I 
decided to start this CGS Association. 
Tomorrow I am going to convene a meeting at 
the Community Hall and invite all the residents 
of our colony. We will raise a corpus fund with 
the membership fee and the donations. Let us 
enlist student volunteers to distribute pamphlets 
in their leisure time to educate the poor and 
the common man about hygiene and other 
aspects. Let us take the help of doctors of our 
colony and ask them to treat patients free at 
scheduled hours at the Community Hall. You 
and I can go to corporate hospitals. But what 
about the poor? I am depositing now my 
contribution of Rs. 1,000/- to start with. 


Srihari returns and informs that Mr. 
Sharma had calmed down and is resting and 
that the doctor was sent for. As the other 
members gathered there make their 
contributions to Rama Rao, Mr. Subba Rao 
walks in with a beaming face and broad smile, 
looking triumphant. 
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Rama Rao: Hello Mr. Subba Rao! What 
surprise to see you so healthy and smilin I 
knew you were down with C.G. and were ie 
ridden for fifteen days. y 
Subba Rao: Yes, that was true. But that is Not 
so any longer. I succeeded where the doctors 
failed. 

Murthy: What do you mean? Explain to us 
clearly what you say. 

Subba Rao: You know that no system of 
medicine has a cure for this disease. | thought 
over it deeply and hit upon an idea which 
flashed across my mind the other day and 
cured myself. 

Giri and Others: Do tell us quickly how you 
cured yourself. 

Subba Rao: | went to a Hakim and took from 
him a potion from his Unani system. Then met 
an Ayurvedic physician and collected herbal 
oils, bhasmas and lehyas and made a kashayam 
with the ingredients. Then met my homeopath 
who gave me two bottles of pills. I tooka 
handful of Crocin tablets and halfa dozen tabs 
of a powerful pain killer, pounded them into 
powder and poured the homeo pills and the 
allopathic powder into the Ayurvedic 
Kashayam and the Unani potion, boiled them 
in a copper vessel for half an hour. I allowed it 
to cool and consumed a spoonful of this 
concotion three times a day after food three 
days ago. On the second day the fever and 
pains disappeared. This is the third day. 1 feel 
fit as a fiddle! I am fighting fit now!! No pains, 
no fever, no swellings, no this, no that, no 
nothing! (He stands in a posture as one who 
learns karate, jumps and cries ‘hoo! ha!!) A 
Others together: Fantastic! Incredible: 
Unbelievable!!! 


The curtain falls as Rama Rao and ome 
stand open mouthed in disbelief. 
grandfather wall clock strikes six. 

‘The author himself is a patient of 
Chikan Gunya’ —Editor * 
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Senior citizens feel worried often that 
family bonds are waning gradually, traditional 
values are being eroded, grandparents are left 
in old age homes and children are too 
engrossed in their professions to pay any 
attention to healthy interactions among 
members of the family. Money and status take 
predominance over human relationship. 
Another thorn that pricks elders is the fast 
changing way of life, particularly in 
grandchildren. 

It is true, there is generation gap. But it 
is inevitable. It is welcome too. I’m confident 
that all my fellow senior citizens agree that we 
are not the same as what our grandparents 
used to be. But the malady is the present day 
grandparent is missing the healthy and 
affectionate interaction with grandchildren. 
This gap in interaction needs to be filled up. 

The present generation has more 
opportunities for brighter careers and in that 
pursuit they move out to far off places. Now, 
grandchildren are getting ready for still larger 
challenges. We are proud of them. We don’t 
wish to clip off their wings of progress. How 
then should we help strengthen the family ties 
So that ethical values and traditions progress 
Ina healthy manner? 

We, grandparents should enjoy spending 
More time. with children and grandchildren and 
give them the joy of our company whenever 
we have the chance to stay with them. When 
We are away from them we must maintain 
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A GRANDFATHER’S CONCERN 


G Sankara Bhanu 


contacts through letters, phone calls and e- 
mails. Letter-writing is a wonderful art and it 
is a strong bridge between generations. There 
should not be any communication gap 
between parents and children or grandparents 
and grandchildren. We must take initiative to 
strengthen family bonds conveying to them the 
salient features of our native places, the 
greatness of our ancestors, their endeavors 
and sacrifices and their love and affection. 
Grandchildren love to know about their roots 
and ancestral places. 

Sons and daughters-in-law and 
daughters and sons-in-law should not attempt 
to weaken the bonds between grandparents 
and grandchildren. It does more harm than 
good in the long run. Many of the evils of today 
are the result of communication gap between 
generations. A family that prays together stays 
together. Devotion, patriotism, faith, social 
awareness, interest in art and literature or any 
positive ideal helps to develop mutual affection 
and regard among members ina family. Such 
a family makes an ideal home. 

We must strengthen familial bonds. That 
instills discipline in the family. Such families 
only are an asset to the progress of society. 
Let us preserve the time-tested healthy 
traditions, strengthen them with our positive 
and rich experience and pass them on to 
progeny. : * 


‘A family is more sacred than the state’ 
— POPE PIOUS 
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THE POWER OF LOVE FOR SURVIVAL WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO JAMES BALDWIN 


R. Mary Sadhu 


James Baldwin called the black 
determination, the beat of African American 
culture. His audience was the whole nation 
and he incorporated the whole nation into his 
voice. His voice was the voice in the 
wilderness like John the Baptist, the forerunner 
of Christ. The mission and ministry of John 
the Baptist is described in the gospel accordin 
to St. John. “There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John. The same came for a 
witness to bear witness of the Light that all 
men through him might believe. He was not 
that light but was sent to bear witness to that 
light, the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” (John 1: 6-9) 

In his personal life and work, Baldwin 
took sides of those who were made into exiles 
and outcasts by barriers of race, sex and class 
or who turned away from safety and chose 
the honorable path of tearing down such 
barriers. But he mourned for those who had 
created the barriers and had unwittingly 
allowed themselves to be destroyed by them. 
As David Leeming observes-“Illegitimacy and 
obsessive preoccupation with his EE T 
were constant themes in the life and works of 
James Baldwin.” The circumstance ofhis birth 
in Harlem Hospital, New York, was later to 
symbolize for hım the illegitimacy attached to 
an entire race within the American nation. 

Much of Baldwin’s early life was 

concerned with a search for a father, but not 
for a biological father. His search was for an 
ideal father who might have been for him a 
source of self-esteem, support and guidance 
in his quest to become a writer and a 
preacher. By extension, his search was a 
symbolic one for the birth right that was denied 
to him and all Negroes. 

The novel, ‘Go Tell It On The Mountain’ 

is based on the author’s experiences as a 
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teenage preacher in a small church. Baldy; 
had found release from his poor sie 
through a Pentecostal church. He Wee 
converted at the age of fourteen and served 
in the church as a minister for three years, He 
depicted two days in the life of Grimme’s 
family. The fourteen year old John was a good 
student, religious and sensitive. Everyone said 
that John would be a preacher when he grew 
up just like his father. 

James Baldwin emphasizes the ethical 
value of family life. The key person in the family 
is the father. If he is willing to recognize the 
position God has given him and ifhe is faithful 
in being what the Lord wants him to be, the 
chances for successful living are increased 
tremendously. Ifhe fails, his wife and children 
are going to suffer the tragic consequences 
along with him. The parents are exhorted to 
“Train up a child in the way he should go. 
When he grows old, he shall not depart from 
it.” (Proverbs 22:6 

In the novel, the struggle for John’s soul 
occurs on the ‘threshing floor’ that takes its 
name from the floor described by the earlier 
John the Baptist, born of another Elizabeth. 
John is forced to confront not so much his 
own sinas the historical source of misery of 
the saints who watch his agony. Once again 
we see John here, as a metaphor for the real 
story-the inner story-of James Baldwin. AS 
David Leeming observes, “John’s night cour 
at the cross is less the struggle for the soul o 
John cime than it is E ares 
struggle in the twenty eight year ola J 
BANi between themnstinet tat said “Ihaw 
escaped by heritage. I can be free of it no y 
and the instinct that told him he must joumey 
to the very depths of the sorrow of his poong 
before he could ‘climb the mountain T 86) 
free.” (Biography of James Baldwin — £- 
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In the second part of ‘Go Tell it On The 
Mountain’ in which John’s stepfather, mother 
and aunt make their own night journeys into 
the past, Baldwin prepares us for John’s 
descent into history. Each of the family 
members in Mountain is a part of that great 
migration of Southern blacks to the North in 
search of the American Dream. The hopes of 
each have been dashed by the failure of the 
American nation to see through its own myths, 
by the dominance of the myth of racial 
inferiority over the reality of what it is to be 
human. Later on, John experiences the history 
of African Americans 1n the visions that 

recede his salvation. He looked down the 
ane of armies of darkness, army upon army 
and his soul whispered — “Who are these? 
Who are they?” (P. 231). He wondered where 
he could go. There was no answer. There was 
no help or healing in the grave. No answer in 
the darkness, no speech from all that company. 
They looked backward. John also looked 
back seeing no deliverance. “I, John, saw the 
future away up in the middle air.” 

John, in the novel, struggles to flee out 
of darkness, out of the company into the land 
of the living so high and so far away. Fear 
was upon him, a more deadly fear that he had 
ever known, as he turned and turned in 
darkness finding no land, no voice, finding no 
door. He questions- “Who are these? Who 
are they?” They were the despised, rejected, 
the wretched and spat upon. He was in their 
company and they seemed to swallow up his 
soul. The stripes they had endured would scar 
his back, their punishment would be his, their 
Portion his, their humiliation, anguish, chains, 
their dungeon his, their death his. They are 
Se MALTS to the sufferings of St.Paul in his 


stry. 
. John was frightened that the dread 
testimony of the predecessors would be his. 
n the great agony he began to shout for help, 
Seeing before him, the ah the fire and the 
€pthless water, seeing his head bowed down 
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forever, he John the lowest among the lowly. 
And he looked for his mother, but her eyes 
were fixed on this dark army-she was claimed 
by this army. And his father would not help 
him, his father did not see him and the Roy 
lay dead. He had an instinct to escape, to get 
off the floor and to leave but a voice called 
him to go through and face the agony of his 
vision. 

Then John saw the Lord and broke 
through to discover the mid-wife ofhis second 
birth in Elisha, the seventeen year old piano 
player whose voice had been with him 
throughout his journey. When he heard that 
voice, as he rose from the floor, a sweetness 
filled John. This was the voice of love and the 
metaphorical birth of the main tenet of 
Baldwin’s prophecy, salvation from the chains 
and fetters, self-hatred and other effects of 
historical racism could come only from love. 
There was a sudden yearning tenderness for 
his guiding saint Elisha, to lie where he lay, to 
speak in tongues as Elisha spoke with that 
authority to confound his father. Love is a 
sacred trust and means for John, to be saved 
from the hatred represented by his stepfather. 

Baldwin was able to treat the subject 
metaphorically in the novel to create a fictional 
hero ofaesthetic and moral integrity. He could 
emerge as the fisst fictional embodiment of 
what Eleanor Taylor has called “The Baldwin 
Narrator - witness’, (he might also be called) 
‘the Baldwin artist - hero’ or ‘Poet- prophet’, 
onhis long aes. for Love recorded fictionally 
in his novels and short stories.” James. A. 
Emmar.uel in Bulletin of Bibliography observes: 
“Plainly autobiographical, this novel about a 
boy’s anguished choice between Church and 
Ae opposes the demands of 
those institutions as forces that have long 
constricted but spiritualized black people.” 

Love isa human possibility and a deeper 
call of life above prejudices and racial 
differences. Survival ıs at stake without Love. 
The novel, Another country is a commentary 
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on Love and cost of the failure to love on the 
relationship between racism and sexuality, on 
the necessity of honour and dangers of safety. 
Its subject is characteristic of a Jeremiah or 
an Ezekiel, namely, the spiritual state of the 
country. They warned the people of Judah to 
leave their sinful ways and turn to God, the 
all-wise, all--loving and Almighty God. 
Baldwin warns the Americans to leave their 
racial differences and treat African Americans 
as equals, and give them their liberty and 
dignity. Martin Luther King vehemently stated, 
“We may be black; we may be poor, yet we 
can be somebody.” (Martin Luther King P-7 
by George Kaitholil) ; 

Another Country. is an attempt to 
breakthrough cowardly and hypocritical 
morality. The novel suggests that love is ref 
at one’s peril. The first part of the novel is the 
story of the demise of Rufus Scott, a jazz 
musician. Rufus has been deeply wounded by 
the realities of racism. He is an embodiment 
of the curse that lurks in the American soul. 
Rufus said Baldwin is “the black corpse 
floating in the national psy. ` he and what he 
represents must be squarely raced if we are 
to find peace in ourselves and in the society.” 
In Nobody Knows My Name, Baldwin had 
written, “The nation, the entire nation, has 
spent a hundred years avoiding the question 
of the place of the black man init.” Rufus is 
that man. Although denied, he is an integral 
part of the identity of Americans. 
> Itisobvious how much ofa victim Rufus 
is and how much he has been hurt, when he is 
found that he is too broken to accept love or 
give it. Society has taken away his freedom 
to find his individual identity and in so doing 
has removed the self-respect and the respect 
for human life. Rufus can only assume the 
worst even of those who mean well. When he 
makes ‘love’ to the white Southern woman, 
Leona, he does so as an instrument of history. 
Rejecting the help of a would be friend, the 

yoongor writer Vivaldo, rejecting the love of 
eona and even the adoration of his sister, 
Idaand the support ofhis family. Rufus follows 
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in the path of Eugene Worth, Baldwin’: $- 
ofthe village ae ard leaps off te Waspa end 
Bridge. On the autobiographical level Roe 
Scott is much more than a fictionalized aan 
of Eugene Worth; he is the embodiment. 
not only of the collective tragedy ofraci a 
but of the personal crisis. Ba articulated 
his ideas about love in his speech ‘In Search 
of a Majority’ that Love does not begin and 
end the way we seem to think it does. OVe is 
a battle, Love is a war; Love isa growing u 
James Baldwin left America to escape Ina 
sense, all the characters in Another Count 
are versions of the author. Itis through Ry 
sister, Ida, the surviving witness that Baldwin 
carries the message a Rufus tragedy to the 
‘white liberal world’ represented primarily b 
her white lover Vivaldo. Like Baldwin; Ida 
sees herself as a voice in Another Country. 

_ When the young lawyer asked Jesus who 
his posbbou was, Jesus did not give an 
name. As Martin Luther King states, “He is 
anyone toward whom you are neigbhourly. 
He is any one who lies in need at life’s road 
side. He is neither Jew nor Gentile; he is neither 
Russian nor American; he is neither Negro nor 
White. He is a certain man — any needy man 
— on one of the numerous Jericho roads of 
life. Jesus defines a neigbhour not in a 
theological definition but in a life situation. 
Good Samaritan is the inspiring paragon of 
neigbhourly virtue and he was altruistic to the 
core.” (Strength to Love P - 21 2 

harles Poore, in the ‘New York Times , 
aeran that “Forty years after T.S. Eliot 
ublished ‘The Waste Land’ in verse, Mr. 
aldwin has given us a prose version of human 
desolation ina very different manner and wi 
far less obscure symbolism.” Baldwin tried to 
explain what he attempted in the nove, 
“Another Country’. Ina note in the “New Yor 
Times’ Book Review he suggested that he He 
aiming at what Henry James called ‘percep’! a 
at the pitch of passion’. Baldwin’s maj 
theme is the search for identity, the acceptar: 
of one’s inheritance, and the urgent necess 
of love. z 
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REMEMBERING THE MALGUDI MAN IN HIS 
CENTENARY YEAR 


I. Satyasree 


The year 2006 is very special for 

numerous readers and admirers of R. K. 
Narayan all over the globe because it is the 
birth centenary year of this literary genius of 
India. He is a renowned author who gave a 
new meaning and shape to Indian writing in 
English. His life has a message which a keen 
reader will find in every literary contribution 
he made. It is interesting and useful to look 
briefly into the biography of this astounding 
personality who belonged to the most 
happening period in Indian history — the 20th 
century. 
The story of the life of any person in its 
outward incident can be narrated in two or 
three pages. But the social and cultural factors 
that shaped his life, the incidents and 
experiences that influenced the course of his 
life, his accomplishments, his setbacks, and 
above all his memories, sweet and sour and 
the philosophy he developed as he passed 
through the challenges and chances of life 
cannot be synoptically surveyed in a few 
paragraphs. However itis quite an enlightening 
experience to recall the life of R. K. Narayan, 
the man and the writer, who lived and died 
full of ‘years and honours’. 

Rasipuram Krishnaswamy Narayana 
Swamy, popularly known as R. K. Narayan 
to his countless readers and admirers around 
the world, was born on 10th October, 1906, 
at Number One, Vellala Street, 
Purasawalkam, Madras (now Chennai). He 
hada special attachment to the place of his 

birth because he spent his early childhood and 
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school years in his maternal grand mother’s 
house. He was very much attached to his 
grandmother who left a lasting impression on 
him. Narayan’s family was a large and lively 
one. Next to religion, education was the most 
compulsive force in the family. Though his 
family gave a lot of importance to education, 
Narayan did not evince keen interest in 
studies. He was an average student and felt 
uncomfortable with subjects like physics and 
chemistry. He thought he would fail in these 
two subjects in the University entrance exam 
held in the high school. Instead he failed in 
English. 

Narayan fell in love with Rajam, the 
young and beautiful daughter ofa headmaster, 
Sri Nageswara Iyer. Matching of horoscopes 
of the boy and the girl is a prerequisite before 
the wedding in a traditional Hindu family. 
Rajam’s father felt that the horoscopes were 
incompatible. Narayan defied the finding and 
married Rajam in 1934 going against tradition. 
Hema, their only child was born in 1936. 
Unfortunately Rajam died prematurely in 
1939, five years after their marriage. In “My 
Days” Narayan talks poignantly about 
bereavement of his wife. His moving novel 
“The English Teacher”, published in 1946, 
describes his agony and subsequent recovery 
from the shock of his wife’s death. After this 
tragedy he developed a personal philosophy. 
Life became meaningless to him and he lived 
as a recluse. He lost interest in writing. 
However, he overcame his grief soon and 
returned to the world of letters, Hema, his 
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daughter being the only ray of hope. 

Narayan’s writing career is perhaps the 
longest which spans from 1935 with his first 
novel, “Swamy and Friends”, to 1992 with 
his last novel “Grandmother’s Tale”. Striking 
a balance between informality and seriousness 
he produced fiction which contained classical 
value. A nonagenarian, Narayan has put more 
life into his years than years into his life. He 
was an optimist whose optimism was 
tempered with realism. He believed with 
Browning that “the first is made for the last of 
life and the best is yet to be.” He was aman 
of few words and preferred his works to 
speak for him. He shunned publicity and lime- 
light and was camera shy. 

Narayan’s writings mostly revolve round 
Indian themes and his characters rarely move 
out of Malgudi, the fictional town he created, 
filling it with scores of unforgettable 
characters, themes and subjects, making it a 
microcosm of Indian culture and tradition. His 
Malgudians in all their ‘oddities and 
eccentricities’ are permanently etched in the 
minds of his readers. His writings show what 
Indianness is. 

R. K. Narayan’s road to success was 
not an easy one. His autobiography, “My 
Days” presents a graphic account of his long 
and arduous journey. Only people close to 
him know what trials and tribulations he 
underwent to reach the pinnacle of success 
that he scaled in the world of letters. In this 
memoir he gives a factual account of his life 

cruising down the memory lane. 

Graham Green, a long time friend of R. 
K. Narayan, paying him a rich tribute says, 
“Narayan wakes in me a spring of gratitude, 
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forhe has offered me a second home. Withoy 


him I could never have known what it is li 
5 es : ike 
to be an Indian.” It is interesting to note tha 
at the suggestion of Graham green and cane 
Hamilton, Narayan shortened his long nam 
e 
and came to be known as R. K. Narayan 

The Isa Upanishad prescribes a hundred 
years of Purna Ayush for a Purna Purusha and 
a man should lead a happy and useful life 
performing noble deeds. As though to fulfil] 
this condition Narayan distinguished himself 
in many ways with his scholarship, versatility, 
originality and creativity as a cultured human 
being, an honoured Member of the Rajya 
Sabha, an efficient speaker, a brilliant exponent 
of Indian culture and human values, as a 
cultural ambassador of India and a prolific 
writer. Narayan lived up to ninety four, living 
an aesthetically satisfying and spiritually 
absorbing life, attaining the stature of beinga 
Puma Pursha with his outstanding contribution 
to the world of Indo-Anglian literature asa 
man of letters. As long as Indian writing in 
English flourishes enjoying a special status of 
being a literary genre, R. K. Narayan’s writings 
will be cherished. 

Ms. Vimala Anandaram, niece of 
Narayan, pays glowing tributes to this creative | 
genius par excellence as she reminisces her 
uncle’s words “We are here on earth to live- 
to experience what ever comes, to act on that 
experience as well as we can and have t0 
grow. Life is a candle meant to burn evel 
brighter, a fire meant to light other fires. Itisa 
gift from god and an inheritance for those who 
come after.” Narayan is a legend who lives 
on and on and on. x 
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GREAT SCIENTISTS — THE WAY THEY THINK, 
TALK AND ACT 


r. C. Jacob 


D 

The title of the article foretells what it is 

oing to be. Hence no introduction. How pre 
scientists are indifferent to wealth or fame 
appears here strikingly. Here are some 
instances. 

Agassiz Jean Louis, a renowned Swiss- 
American naturalist (1807- 1879) became 
popular at a very cany age. Once he was out 
with his friends on a pleasure-trip and stopped 
ata place for refreshments. An elderly traveller 
passing by them heard the name Agassiz 
mentioned and came near the young man and 
asked him whether he was the son of Prof. 
Agassiz. Agassiz merely, smiled and one of 
his friends told the traveller that he was 
standing before Prof. Agassiz himself. The 
traveller was amazed and left the place 
remarking, “Such a modest young body for 
such a wise old head.” When he was pressed 
bya society alluring him with liberal payment, 
the professor indignantly said, “That is no 
inducement to me. I cannot afford to waste 
my time in making money.” 

Archimedes was a Syracusan scientist, 
an inventor and a geo-metrical monster (287 
BC - 212 BC). Marcellus, the Roman 
Commander in his final assault against 

yracuse warned his soldiers not to lay their 
violent hands on Archimedes. His word was 
not cared. Archimedes was found ina market 
place working on a mathematical problem by 
drawing a circle on the ground and was 
absorbed in it. A drunken Roman soldier 
Tushed to him with a sword to kill him. 
himedes quietly said, “Before you kill me, 
my friend pray, let me finish my circle”. The 
Soldier did not heed his a peal but drove his 
Sword through his body. ANS sighed 
and said, “Ah well they have taken away my 
Y, but I shall take away my mind.” i 
Homi Bhabha, Indian Atomic Physicist 
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(1909 - 1966) the architect of Trombay 
Atomic centre and instrumental for experiment 
in nuclear bomb at Pokhran, Rajasthan in 
1974 had not been married. Somebody asked 
him once, “Are you married?” He replied, 
“Yes, I am married to creativity.” 

R.W. Von Bunsen, German Chemist 
(1811-1899) was highly humorous in his 
conversation. Once an English woman to, 
whom he was introduced mistook him for 
Josias Bunsen, the ambassador, and asked 
him whether he had finished his book (God in 
History). Bunsen unperturbed, said, “Alas, my 
unfortunate death prevented me!” Bunsen 
received many honours and medals in his life. 
About them he once said sadly, “Such things 
had value for me only because they pleased 
my mo‘her, she is now dead.” 

Nicolaus Copernicus was a Polish 
astronomer (1473 - 1543). When Copernicus 
said new things about planetary system that 
ran against religious concepts, a group of men 
were hired to go about in the villages and 
mock his astronomical discoveries. On heari 
this Copemicus simply smiled and said, “Let 
them be. The movement of the heavenly 
bodies will be influenced not in the slightest 
either by the ridicule or by the respect of these 
foolish men.” 

Marie Curie and Pierre Curie, French 
chemists (1867-1934 and 1859-1906) were 
unique persons. When they discovered radium 
which is an effective cure for cancer and 
people began to praise them, they coolly said, 
“Radium is an instrument of mercy and it 
belongs to the world.” They did not like to 
capitalise on their discovery. Madam Curie 
was awarded Nobel Prize twice. \\ hen press 
reporters once insisted on intervic» ing her, 
she sent word to them, “Be less ing: sitive 
about people and more inquisitive bout 
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ideas.” Albert Einstein speaking about Madam 
Curie once remarked, “Marie eis, among 
all distinguished people, the only one whom 
fame has not corrupted.” She used to throw 
away all the titles and medals soon after she 
received them. - 

John Dalton, the English chemist (1766- 
1844) after retirement happened to pass by 
the house of a clergyman, Rev. John whose 
wife on seeing him greeted him and asked why 
he seldom came to see them. Dalton having 
said he did not know the reason, however 
added “I have a mind to come and live with 
you.” And he lived with them for nearly thirty 
years afterwards. Dalton remained unmarried. 
When his friends asked him once of the reason 
he said, “I haven’t the time”. 

Charles Robert Darwin, the English 
naturalist (1809-1882) was an extraordinary 

enius and a man of profound commonsense. 
nce he visited the house of a friend. Two 
boys in the family who knew Darwin’s 
reatness thought of playing a joke on him. 
cy caught a butterfly, a grasshopper, a beatle 
and a centipede and out of these creatures 
they made a manse insect by attaching their 
parts carefully and came to Darwin and said 
that they caught a new bug in their field and 
asked him to tell what kind of insect it was. 
Dawin looked at the bug and smiled and asked 
the boys whether it hummed when it was 
cient The boys gently knocking each other 
said that the creature hummed. Darwin then 
adjudged the creature as a ‘humbug’ meaning 
a false creature. ; 

Thomas Alva Edison, the famous 
American inventor (1847-1931) happened to 
be trapped by a boring social gathering and 
decided to slip out and almost reached the 
door when his host met him and thanked him 
for his presence and then asked him what he 
was working on for the time being. Edison 
shot back saying “on my exit”. 

Albert Einstein, after he invented the 
theory of relativity and proved it, made the 
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following philosophic expression: < 
my theory of relativity is proved, Cen that 
claim me as a German and France will a 
that I am a citizen of the world. Had myth 
proved false, France would have said th R 
am a German and Germany would E l 
declared that I am a Jew.” When the N 
fo uent attempted on the Jife of Einstein 

ecause he was a Jew and put a price of 
$1000/- on his head, Einstein heard ofit and 
sarcastically remarked, “I did not know Iwas 
worth so much.” Einstein used to play violin 
Once when a rich merchant sent hima violin 
costing $39,000/- as gift, he politely declined 
to receive it and returned it witha note, “The 
valuable instrument should be played by a true 
artist. Please forgive me, I am used to my own 
violin.” 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the famous 
English biologist (1825-1895) a protagonist 
of Darwin, at a convention of British 
Association in 1860 was asked by a Bishop 
of Oxford sarcastically whom he would claim 
as his ancestor, whether a monkey as a 
grandmother or grandfather. The audience 
was aghast. Huxley then replied that he was 
not ashamed of having monkey as his ancestor 
instead of calling any one else like the Bishop 
of England as his ancestor.” 

ne day Sir Isaac Newton’s servant 
bought seven fish at the rate of three pence 
each and asked him how much he should pay. 
Newton took his logarithm table, calculated 
and said, “between twenty and twenty two 
pence.” The servant said that the fisherman 
demanded 21 pence. Newton was shock 
and then said that the fisherman was a greater 
mathematician as he got the answer quicker 
and exact. «+ (1822- 

Louis Pasteur, the French Chemist q di 
1895) did not turn up for his own we AK 
but engaged himself in some ex a a 
friend of Pasteur ran to him and asked afi 
whether he forgot about his wedding. Pas not 
said, he did not. “Then why you di 
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come?” he asked. Pasteur replied, “You idiot, 
Jam finishing my work. How dare you expect 
me to quit in the middle of an experiment?” 
John Reger Porter, a microbiologist 
(1919- ) published his first book on microbial 
Physiology and on the same day his first child 
was born. A colleague of Porter who came to 
know that a child was born to him, went to 
him and congratulated him. Porter being in the 
ecstasy of joy for his book replied, “Thank 
ou a lot. But I could not have Nene it without 
the help of two of my graduate students.” 
Thales, a Greek philosopher (640-564 
BC) was also an astronomer. One night he 
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was going in a street deeply thinking of stars 
and fell in a ditch. An old woman he p him 
out of the ditch and said to him that he must 
be a liar as he claimed knowledge about 
heavenly bodies but could not even see what 
lay at his feet. 

Lastly about Thoreau, Henry David, an 
American Naturalist (1817-1864). Thoreau 
was on his death-bed and his pious aunt came 
to see him. She earnestly asked Thoreau, 
“Henry, have you made peace with God?” 
Thoreau replied, “I did not know that we had 
ever quarrelled.” 

* 


SIR, AT 84 


Dr. I. K. Sharma 


(In his letter the editor wrote to me: 
“I am 84. waiting for the whistle of 
Destiny.” The poem is my response to the 
remark.) 


Age whispers no doubt on the brink, 
nags too, but eighty-four is no fatal number 
for him who floats ever in books pool. 


Orwell loves the figure, 
So do our sages of varied cults 
for its sweep and celestial wealth. 


As the long-armed Destiny 

Moves closer to the house, 

she beholds three streams glittering white, 
argues with herself, bends a bit 

When hears a prayer for Living Light. 


Her Whistle does not heed, 

spurns the deed; 

the air fights to open its mouth: 

not one a fluke. Amuse. 

The Queen, hopeless, lies to rouse it: 
they tangle, finally mute. 


Rising, she views candles of many hues 
singing in ten rows of ten each, 

pauses to bless aloud: 

steer Triveni, shape her, 

there is enough bounce in your bones, 
and right swing jn your pen. 


Editor’s Correction: This poem was 
published in the name of Shri Srinivasa 
Rangaswami by mistake in the previous 
issue. The mistake is regrettec’ Ye are very 
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GREEN HOPES 


K Thanesh 


“Get down” shouted Major Rathore in 
his astounding clamorous voice. | and the four 
soldiers accompanying me responded 
inuüediaiely to the brief order and rushed into 
the bunker. Before we could realise the 
situation we were in, a powerful explosion of 
a hand grenade almost deafened our ears. _ 

Š od. We are still breathing in this 
concrete bunker” came the muttering words 
of Sepoy Yadav once the sound resided. 
“Nobody will move out. Wait for my orders. 
Enemies must be nearby. We have got a nice 
opportunity to wipe them out. Now...just 
listen” began the Major after a minute’s 
reflection. 
about our next move. 

‘Sir, the latest news from our 
reconnaissance party has ascertained the 
prescot of few terrorists in the briers nearby. 
Why not just surround them and fire.” I 
initiated and waited for others’ reaction. “It is 
not easy Sahib. It is better we wait till the dawn. 
With our present strength, we may not be able 
to inflict more casualties on our enemy” 
intervened the circumspect Subedar 
Ramendra Singh. “No....no, from their 
indiscriminate fire, it ap that they would 
not be more than a handful. The firi g is just 
to help some terrorists to sneak into our 
territory, Theinattempt to infiltrate can easi] 
be nullified” said the Major listening to whic 
we understood the purpose of his briefing. 

“We must plan for an ambush. To the 
best of my terrain knowledge, there is onl 
one way behind these thick bushes through 
which they can get into the neighbourin village. 
To find a haven there the terrorists have to 
Cross a river Using in darkness on a wooden 
bridge which is just three hundred yards from 

ere. | am sure, they do not OA our 
presence. So, Captain, you will lead two men 
to the left of the over bridge and take position 
in twenty minutes.” “Yes sir” I answered in 
appreciation of the detailed plan and asked 
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e gathered around him to know ` 


Havildar Param Singh and Yadav to follow 


me. 
. We walked carefully and reac 
designated area. Through our NAA ate 
confirmed our ground status to the Major We 
had nothing to do thereafter but justto wait 
for our kill. “Major’s judgement will never 20 
wrong” thought I and positioned the men to 
our best advantage. 

.___ Look. ...they have come. Get ready” | 
signalled to the eagerly waiting soldiers. eir 
eyes too lit up once they were shown their 
target, “Sir.....sixteen men with AK47 are on 
the bridge” ee Havildar Param singh 
with his eyes still fixed on his binoculars. 

_ Now they are finally ours. Major with 
his team would be definite ly following them” 
said I to myself and asked my men fo open 

. After five minutes of rapid firing, we found 
ourselves totally engulfed by smoke. 
Advancing five feet closer to the over bridge, 
looking through my binoculars, I Aud out 
sıxteen terrorists lying dead. I could also see 
our Maj or leading his team approaching us. 

ed. 


he entire group is killed. Our strate 

has worked” SANE Major pampig his fist 
in the air. “Bharat Mata Ki Jai” shouted the 
Subedar and others who emerged out from 
their positions. “Yes” I shouted enthusiastically 
and found myself blinking on pay De Where 
are the stars on my uniform? Oh God! Wasit 
adream then?” I wondered gasping for breath, 

“Rajesh.....has your tiredness gongi 
Don’t keep on wo n Next time ee 
definitely get into the rmy” console He 
mother reminding me of my Services Selec 
Board interview. “Rajesh just come out as 
let us celebrate Diwali. See....Our father : 
bought more crackers this time” came tup 
mellifluous voice of my sister. Finally, 1 gorth 
and after sporting anew Diwali dress waa 
into the open ground to light a rocket we il 
sparkling hope of donnine the olive 8 
uniform before 2006 Diwali. x 
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Lal-Ded (grandmother Lal in Kashmiri) 
was an exponent of the monoistic school of 
Kashmir Shaivism in the valley in the 14th 
century. For the people of Kashmir, Lal-Ded 
and her vaakhs are a part of folklore much 
like Kabir and Mira are for the Hindi 
speakers, Lal-Ded used simple Kashmiri to 
convey her spiritual thoughts in oral songs 
called vaakhs that vary from the admonishing 

Ji to friendly to despairing in their tone. 

Kashmir Shaivism is a monistic system 
of philosophy where the object of knowledge 
and the self are understood as one, where 
atman and parmatman are believed to be 
one and the same. The philosophy is that of 
‘abhasavad '—where all manifestations of the 
Real are understood as different perceptions 
of the individual. It is believed that there is a 
Universal Consciousness which is called 
‘anuttara ’, and this Universal Consciousness 
is not different from the Self. At the same time, 
all external as well as internal aspects of 
existense the aspects of the Universal which 
the mind percieves either through senses or in 
the state of profound sleep are equally real 
and a part of the Universal Consciousness. 
The concept of ‘abhasa’ is different from 
Shankaracharya’s ‘mayavad’. The reality of 
the outer world is not an Illusion but is only a 
part of the real, and therefore knowledge of 
the external world can only lead to a partial 
knowledge of the Ultimate. The Universal 
Consciousness can be traced in everyday 
objects as well as experiences, but it is beyond 
the domain of the rational mind. Itcan only be 
realized through the power of ‘pratibhigna’ 
(recognition). 

_ _Lalla’s vaakhs are statements of her 

Spiritual realization, where she talks about the 

„Quest for the realization of the universal as an 
€xercise in self-realization. 
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LAL-DED: SAINT POETESS 


Namrata Chaturvedi 


29 
She says: 
“Wherefore are you groping like one 
blind? 


If you be wise enter within your own self. 

Siva is very much there, go not astray. 

Put your trust in my simple advice.” 

In this process, she points out the 
necessity of overcoming senses, but not at the 
expense of torturing the body. She believes in 
resisting temptation, or fighting the dominance 
of the six kancukas (coverings) of the 
embodied soul-maya, kalaa, vidya, raga, 
kaala, niyati in order to realize param siva. 

“I have the same six as you have, 

O Lord of the dark blue throat, 

Yet, estranged from you I suffer. 

This is the difference between you and I: 

That you are the master of the six 

While I am robbed by the six.” 

A concer is displayed at being caught 
up in the cycle of birth and death, and thus 
being weaned away from Siva. Lalla wishes 
to escape the condition of mortality, and the 
fear of death becomes a principal force in 
driving her towards self-realization. However, 
unlike the popularly held notion of realizing 
god in after life, she expresses the desire along 
with the possibility of realizing Siva in this very 
life. She questions the argument: 

“Like a fine web is Siva spread out. 

He is there in all mortal frames. 

Ifyou cannot realize Him in your lifetime, 

How can you see him after death? 

Distin; SRi the true self from the false self 

by deep thinking.” : 

Another prominent feature of her beliefs 
is her opposition to rituals that she considers 
superficial and useless in the path of true bhakti: 

“The idol is but stone, so is the temple. 

From top to bottom it is one mass. 

Whom will you worship, O imprudent 
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brahmin? ; 
Try to join your prana with the mind.” 
Lalla’s philosophy is not one of self- 
abnegation under strict torture of the body. 
Instead, she cautions against negligence ofthe 
body, and considers 1t to be the site of self- 
realisation. ‘ 
“With a loving heart search within this 
very body. 
This body is known as the abode of the 
Supreme self. 
Greed and delusion dispelled, this very 
body 
Will acquire grace and a halo of 
on.” 


Simultanedusly with assigning the body 
aspiritual capability, is the warning against any 
kind of obsession or over indulgence. Lalla 
understands the transient nature of the body, 
and the eternality of the Universal 
Consciousness which, following the right path 
can become one with the individual Self. 

The context of the desire to dissolve the 
form offers an appropria'. framework to 
understand the desire to escap. from the cycle 
of birth and death. Lalla realizes that if one 
were unable to unload himself of this eternal 
burden, then this struggle to escape the form 
too would be eternal. Hence she wishes to 
“die while still alive.” 


“Both good and bad people were bo 
Causing immense pain to mother’s a 
womb, 
Yet to the womb they returned to 
family life. 
Siva is hard to attain, take heed.” 
Lal Ded’s popular vaakhs have entered 
the collective consciousness of folk and th 
are relevant also for their social Messages of 
peace and harmony. Ina land infamous for 
communal tension, Lalla admonished and 
warned people against religious bigotry and 
hollow ritualism. She is admired and recited 
by Hindus and Muslims alike. To conclude 
with a vaakh that has a universal as well as 
immediate significance: 
Shiv chhuy thali rozan 
Mo zan Hindu ta Musalman 
Truk ay chhukh to pan panun 
parzanav 
Soy chhay Sahibas sati zani zan 


enjoy 


Shiva is all-pervading, present in each 
particle: 

Never differentiate between Hindu and 
Musalman 


If you are shrewd and intelli gent, know 

thy own self, ; 
Therein lies the acquaintance with God. 
* 


HE LEADS ME! 


Garfield Jansen 


Foolish it will be to question, in God’s lead 
Wise it will be to follow. 

The straight, the path, which is steep. 

In it would be present joy and sorrow! 


Observe the thorns along the way 
Along side them are roses there too 
Present are cloudy, dull, gloomy days, 
Watch now the skys of rainbow hue! 
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Joyful hearts won’t continually smile 

On this bank of the river 

Know now the promises always kept _ 
The Master said ‘I will be with you ever. S 


‘Without rain there is no rainbow of 


colours. All sunshine makes a desert 5 
— Editor 
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INDIAN DIASPORA: AN OVERVIEW 
Dr. P. Shailaja 


“To study a banyan tree, you must not 
only know its main stem in its own soil, but 
also must trace the growth ofits greatness in 
the further soil, for then you can know the 
true nature of its vitality. The civilization of 
India, like a banyan tree has shed its beneficent 
shade away from its own birthplace... India 
can live and fees spreading abroad — not 
the political India, but the ideal India.” 
(Rabindranath Tagore The Banyan Tree III) 

The Indian diaspora is the third largest 
and spread out in the world after the British 
and the Chinese. The 25 million stron 
diaspora spread over 110 countries (Seth 
2001 12), has significant economic, political 
and cultural presence in a number other It 
is drawn from different regions of the mother 
country, professes varied religions and is 
involved in a wide range of occupations. The 
Indians have managed to develop distinct 
identities, ways of life and thought wherever 
they have settled. 

The term “diaspora” had a varied use 
over the years. The original use of the term by 
the Greeks connotes a triumphalist migration. 
It suggests the fertility of dispersion, 
discrimination and the scattering of seeds. The 
biblical use was one of “scattering,” what the 
Lord would do as a punishment for not 
observing the divine laws. The Hebrew 


equivalent was galut, which meant exile. The - 


ebrew usage and Jewish experience of 
expulsion, forced exile and collective suffering 
m Jerusalem provided the basis for the use 

of the term. The age-old doctrine of Jewish 
melessness, thereby the typical marginalized 
Consciousness and creativity has all become 
Mot ofthe diaspora syndrome. (Ages 1973) 
Ost recent theorizations of diaspora have 
been marked by the ambiguities of the term 
ra itself—a term which literally denotes 
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communities ofpeople dislocated from their 
native homelands through migration, 
immigration or exile as a consequence of 
colonial expansion. In today’s globalized and 
globalizing world, “diaspora” as a descriptive 
term covers the whole ofa mi t community, 
bypassing the divisions made in earlier literature 
between the first and subsequent generations 
of migrants, that is, between exile and 
expatniation. 
Robin Cohen identifies various 
categories of diasporas in his book Global 
iasporas: An Introduction: Victim 
diasporas (A fricans and Armenians), labour 
and imperial diasporas (indentured Indian and 
British), trade diasporas (Chinese and 
Lebanese), homeland diasporas (Sikhs and 
Zionists), cultural diasporas (C aribbeans), and 
globalization diasporas (international 
migration). Arjun Appadurai in his Modernity 
at Large: Cultural Dimensions of 
Globalization speaks of diasporas of hope 
(the possibility of working and living elsewhere 
as a routine matter), diasporas of terror 
(people dragged into refugee camps of 
Thailand. Ethiopia, Tamil Nadu and Palestine) 
and diasporas of despair (in search of wealth, 
work and opportunity as their present 
conditions are intolerable). He says these 
eople bring the force of their imagination as 
both memory and desire. 


Indian Diaspora: A Historical Sketch 


The Indians are not a very mobile people. 
There were strictures against travelling 
overseas “crossing Kaalapani” in the ancient 
Shastras. Still some travelled abroad from the 
days of remote antiquity. The Buddhist 
missionaries were the early Indian migrants 
to Ceylon and South-east Asia, and the well- 
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known Hindu kingdoms of South-east Asia in 
the medieval period continued to attract labour 
and craftsmen from India. Buddhists and later 
Hindu kings were carriers of Indic culture to 
Southeast Asia in the second half of the first 
millennium. Bali is generally characterized as 
the Hindu “paradise” or “getaway” in Muslim 
Indonesia and the Prambanan plains of 
Central Java are a striking testimony of the 
infiltration of Hindu culture into all of Southeast 
Asia. Down to the present day, the Javanese 
are steeped in the culture of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. The Indian Ocean 
trading system facilitated the migration of 
Indians to the east coast of Africa, South-east 
Asia, and the area that is now under the Middle 
East. There is evidence of Indian settlements 
in East Africa extencung back to the 12th 
century. So renowned had the Gujaratis 
become for their entrepreneurial spirit, 
commercial networks, and business acumen 
that a bill of credit issued by a Gujarati 
merchant would be honored as far as 5,000 
miles away merely on the strength of the 
community’s business reputation. They 
, #aversed the vast spaces of the Indian Ocean 
world with confidence, and it is said a Gujarati 
pilot guided Vasco da Gama’s ship to India. 
Under Portuguese rule the Indian Ocean 
trading system went into precipitous decline, 
and not until the nineteenth century did the 
Gujarati diaspora find a new lease of life. 
Gujarati traders migrated under the British 
dispensation in large numbers to Kenya, 
Tanganyika, South Africa among other places, 
and Mohandas Gandhi has recorded that the 
early political proceedings of the Indian 
community in South A frica were conducted 
in the Gujarati language. In East Africa their 
peas was so prominent that banknotes in 
enya, before the country acquired 
independence, had inscriptions in Gujarati. 
Khojas, or Gujarati Ismailis, flourished and 
even occupied positions as teachers and 
educators in Muslim countries around the 
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world. A 7 
Modem Indian diaspora date 
the third decade of the bineten N 
When slavery was abolished in the 1830 Y 
the British Caribbean, and labour shoro? 
threatened to reduce plantation owners n 
bankruptcy, it became expedient to im Re 
labour. A large number of Indians were taken 
largely from the Gangetic plains and present- 
day Tamil Nadu, under conditions of savage 
exploitation, to various British colonies as 
indentured labour to work on sugar, tea, and 
rubber plantations. The first shipload of Indians 
arrived in Trinidad in 1845; others went to 
Guyana and Surinam, and yet others to 
plantations in Mauritius (where Indians first 
arrived in 1834), Fiji, and Malaysia. Many 
went to East Africa to help build railroads, 
The presence of Indians in these countries is 
due to this circumstance. The system of 
indenture came to a close in 1917, but not 
before 1.5 million Indians had sold themselves 
into debt-bondage. They lived in appalling 
conditions, in the “lines” formerly i ited by 
the slaves. They are the great unsung heroes 
and heroines of the diaspora. 
Diverse streams of the Indian population 

have fed into the Indian diaspora in the 
twentieth century: while a professional elite 
found its way to the United States, Australia, 
and other nations of the developed West, the 
labouring poor were recruited to build the 
shattered economies of Britain, Holland and 
Germany in the aftermath of World War Il, 
and another strand of this working class has 
been providing for some years its labour an 
much more to the Sheikdoms of the middle 
tas Today the United siai has among the 
argest Indian diasporic ations. . 

as poueh Indians lived under conditions zi 
appalling poverty in many places 0 
aiee T e first High as indentured 
labour, a number of remarka 
transformations took place over two Or e 
generations. ran sheer perseveran“, 
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labour, and thrift, these Indians successfull 
/  Jaboured to give their children and prune 
children better economic futures, and they in 
time ceme to capture the trade and commerce 
oftheir new homelands. This was just as true 
in SouthAfrica, Kenya, and Uganda, as it was 
in Trinidad, Mauritius, and Burma. In Trinidad, 
though the minuscule population of whites 
continues today to control the banks and 
financial services, the Indians dominate in 
industry and entrepreneurial enterprises. Ifin 

Trinidad Indians ap to have done well for 

themselves within the economic domain, their 

affluence in such countries as the United States 

is even more pronounced, as is their presence 
| within the professions. Taking the country as 
awhole, though their share of the population 
in the United States is less than 0.5%, Indians 
account for well over 5% of the scientists, 
engineers, and software specialists; and no 
group, not grocpung whites, the Japanese, and 
Jewish people, a higher per capita income 
than Indians. 

But the Indian diaspora has given rise to 
uncertainties as much as to promises and 
accomplishments. A significant number of 

jndian Malaysians still live in and around 
plantations. Alcoholism and subtle 
discrimination have together drained the life 
out of this community. In Trinidad, where 
Indo-Trinidadians and Afro-Trinidadians 
account in equal measure, electoral politics 

was seared by an intense racial divide. Indo- 
Fijians accounted for a little more.than half of 
its population less than 15 years ago, but 
following the coups in 1987 and 2000, they 
have left the country in droves. Though they 
have not been expelled, as were Indians from 
Uganda and Kenya, they are unable to farm 
the land or find employment in government 
offices. They are doubtless the victims of grave 
forms of discrimination. Similarly in Africa, 
Ree Indians were rabie to ee 

ves, became the principal arteries 
of trade, Ronee to the: nation. And so 
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were opened to the charge that they had done 
so by illicit activities, by marginalizing the local 
population, and with no other thought than of 
enhancing their own interests and prosperity. 
Indians lived in places like Uganda, from 
where Idi Amin effected their wholesale and 
immediate removal, or in Kenya, from where 
their eviction was only slightly less callous. 
Thus the position of Indians overseas has 
always been precarious. 

One reason attributed to these problems 
faced by Indian diaspora is their mode of 
adaptation is marked by a clear preference 
for economic integration than cultural 
integration (Sharma 1989). They refuse to 
engage with a wider notion of the “public,” 
and retreat into their home and culture. They 
carry their “little India” with them. 


What is Indianness? 


If there is an Indian Diaspora, then what 
makes it “Indian” is an important question. 
What is common to Hong Kong South Asian 
Muslims, Indo-Trinidadians, Punjabi Mexican 
Americans, Canadian Sikhs, Hindi-speaking 
Mauritians, Tamilian Guadeloupeans, and the 
twice- or thrice-migrants, such as Indians from 
East Africa who moved to Britain, then from 
there making their way to Canada, Australia, 
or the US? For India is not a culturally 
monolithic entity. It is a compendium of 
ethnicities, languages and traditions. To speak 
ofan Indian diaspora is to insist ona claim to 
an essential psychological and historical unity. 
The concept remains problematic for it raises 
complex questions about the meaning of a 
number of related terms. 

But this question can as well be asked 
of the myriad number of people residing in 
India itself. The question of the “Indianness” 
of Indians acquires a particular Polen ane 
overseas, as Indians abroad shed their 
regional, linguistic, and ethnic identities. 
However itisevider ‘hat one is more easily 
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an Indian abroad than in India; the category 
of “Indian” is not contested abroad as it 1s in 
India. Sharma (1989) points out that while 
dealing with non-Indians, the Indian 
communities abroad tend to project a pan- 
Indian identity. But, when it comes to 
interacting among them and locating oneself, 
their regional, linguistic or religious identity 
takes precedence. s 

The language is the first to go in the 
assimilation process for the diasporans. But 
as the Indian diasporic resence increases the 


usage and visibility of Indian language too 
increases significantly. For example in Canada 
the use of Punjabi increased as the Punjabi 


population increased in British Colombia. 
Members of the Punjabi community set about 
ublishing newspapers, journals, novels, 
heey anthologies and staging plays in the 
vernacular (Oberoi 2000). Indians have 
retained their although with difficulty, 
where ever they have gone, be it Trinidad, Fiji, 
UK or USA. Religion is one of the identi 
markers that help them preserve their self- 
awareness ano cohesion prol 16). 
Religion served asa major symbolic resource 
in the building of the community and professing 
ethnic identity. The diasporans carry with them 
ideas and images from the “old home” to the 
“new host” setting. To quote Appadurai and 
Breckonridge (1989 il), they piece together 
ng and language, electricity and ethnicity, 
clothing styles and state entitlement with 


remarkable energy, in ways tailored to the 
idiosyncrasies of their new locations. 
Diasporic culture 


For a diasporan it is not merely a 


physical, geographical journey; it is a virtual - 


snapping of ties with the mother country. It is 
amovement away from a familiar frame of 
references and relationships. Their lives 
revolve round adoption, absorption, 

F ion, retention or reinvention of several 


cultural domains, especially those of relic; 

race, dress, food, and mae Mawine oo 
excellent example where they strived © 
preserve, promote and perpetuate Indi 

culture and ethos. The Mahatma Gandhi 
Institute established in 1976 aims to Promote 
and propagate Indian culture, lan 
and music. Among the languages Hindi 
survived in most places and many ae 
produced literature and have run Journals tg 
record diaspora writings. Mr. Abhiman 

Unnuth of Mauritius needs no introduction, 


as he is the most read Hindi novelist of the: 


Indian Diaspora. His work Lal Pasina - the 
red sweat - is a powerful narration of the 
travails of Indian workers in the 1 9th century. 
Literature in Hindi and other Indian languages 
also evolved concomitantly with the rise of 
the Indian community throughout the 20th 
century. Other notable diasporic writers in 
Hindi are Subramani of Fiji, whose novel 
Dauka Puraan in Hindi has been described 
as the nineteenth Puraan. Canada has been 
home for many Punjabi and Gujarati writings, 
whereas Malaysia and Singapore have 
produced Tamil writings. North America has 
produced significant Telugu writers. Many 
popular writers like Chittenraju, K.V.S.Rama 

o, Kanneganti Chandra, Cherukuri Rama 


Singh Gill, Singh Kesara, are some of the 
waters wlio have been known for Da 
writings. The Punjabis also have amin T 
local newspapers for the Punjabis of A 
Canadian origin. Among them, Hindus E 
and Sansar are very popular ones. In GW 
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Ramunik Shah, Ashwin Vaidya are very 
significant names in such a group of writers. 
Manobendra Mukhopadhay is an important 
pame in Bengali. Writing in Urdu inthe 
1960s and continues to enjoy a substantial 
readership. Although writings in Sanskrit could 
not get such popularity as Punjabi or Gujarati 
or Urdu, but their initiative dance dramas had 
really made a landmark in the writings of Indo- 
Canadians. Pancha Kanya Tarangi, Veer 
Kanya Vahini, Kinkini Mala, and Dima 
Panchakam are very popular Sanskrit dance 
dramas based on Buddhist themes that reveal 
the traditions and cultures of India in a different 
shade. In the field of music, “Chutney” was 
the name given to the pop/folk music of the 
East Indians that lived in the Caribbean region. 
The popularity of “Calcutta Woman” in 1996 
provided a giant leap for the Chutney music 
industry. The artists used their lyrics to reflect 
upon the world around them and to inspire a 
culture far removed from their homeland. Sun 
in Hindi and Trinidadian creole, and back 
up with the music of the high-pitched dholak, 
tal and tassa beats as well as that of the 
more westem Guitar and synthesizer, the music 
instantly became a hit. It moved from being 
religious East Indian songs to a non-religious 


global music. 
_ _ Notwithstanding the vitality ofthe writings 
in these languages, the writings in English have 


been the most prominent among Indian 
ra. While nostalgia for the lost place or 
way of life is always present in some form or 
other, the literature would also project a 
certain determination to find relevance in the 
new environment. One can notice some b 
themes that this body of writing covers. The 
ric consciousness manifests itselfin a 
variety of ways: a sense of loss and 
i eling of remaining straddled 
S two cultures, and 
cither to one’s native cultural milieu or the new 
environment; an assertion of one’s nativity Or 
Immigrant status; an attempt to turn one’s 
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inbetweeness into strength; an agenda of 
multiculturalism; an active interrogation ofall 
notions of belonging and an ultimate urgency 
to prove oneself. 

Experimentation with the technique, form 
and language that one comes across in 
diasporic writing is both a valid literary activity 
and as much a refusal to conform to the 
narrative patterns of the given, dominant 
tradition. There are attempts to evolve new 

les through selective borrowing and mixing 
of different inheritances that they juxtapose. 
At the other end of the spectrum, their writing 
fuses into the dominant tradition, and it is 
distinguishable mostly in the location and 
concerns rather than in the techniques of the 
narrative, as in the case of V.S. Naipaul. The 
duration of their stay often affects the narrative 
style, replacing naturalistic/direct accounts of 
the pre-migration period by symbolic/ 
metaphoric ones, and also becomes a 
structural principle of the work itself. Raja 
Rao’s novels are political as well as 
metaphysical allegories. Rushdie’s works are 
religious and political allegories, 

The language/dialect of diasporic 
literature raises issues of language 
maintenance, language death, and 
revival. Diasporic literatures try to maintain 
the language bi/ multilingual creativity 
and defend the use of diasporic language 
varieties. On the one hand, language is a part 
of the process of defining and expressing self 
and collective identities, and, on the other, 
there is a need to reach a wider audience. 
The choices made by writers range from 
making minor or no variations to the status 

uo, to inventing styles and idioms that match 
ine anticipated audience image of the 
character’s language. Their writing is also a 
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experience in places as different as Trinidad, 
Fiji, Canada, Britain, US, South Africa, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Australia. They share 
acommon history, culture and spiritual beliefs. 
As Nelson puts it: “[...] issues of identity, 
problems of history, confrontations with 
racism, intergenerational conflicts, difficulties 
in building new supportive communities,” are 
some ofinem (Nelson 1992 XV). However 
much the responses of the individual writers 
vary, at the core of all diasporic fictions is the 
haunting presence of India. 

That the contemporary Hindi film is 
increasingly attentive to the diaspora is 


flattering, but its conception of the dj : 

confined only to the. modem Wee T} S 
modern Indian diaspora began in conditi re 
of extreme adversity, and it is incumbent nor 
to allow the accumulated narratives of Sili on 
Valley “miracles,” the masculinization of 
Hinduism among diasporic populations in the 
Anglo-American world, and the Musings of 
Salman Rushdie to monopolize one’s 
understanding of a diaspora that has also 
nurtured soft forms of Hinduism, new forms 
of Chutney music, and even, from within the 
depths of Ramacaritmanas country in Fiji, the 
first novel ever written in Bhojpuri. a 


A MANGO FOR ME 
Raymond Griffith 


Cool is the shade beneath the mango branches 
That the weary and hungry traveller seeks 
As he crosses the pitiless plains of the surnmer, 
Dazed oye sunlight, pursued by the heat. 
Jatinder Nath Das, faint and delirious, 
Dreamed of the fruit and dreamed of the tree, 
And asked as he fasted in Lahore’s fortress 
prison, 
A mango, a mango, a mango for me. 


Dark with grief was the grove of mangoes, 
And pierced with the shrieks of the parakeets, 
When Jatinder Nath Das, weakened from 


Died as he lived to serve his ideals. 

His brother has never since tasted a mango, 
For Kiron still hears that fevered appeal 

Of ee martyr who fought for the an 


3 
No mango, no mango, no mango for me. 


Gold is the flesh, and gold are the juices 
That seep from the mangoes, ripened and 


sweet, 
Piled high in flat baskets throughout the long 


harvest, 
Gold pyramids set on rings of green leaves. 
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Accepting and eating can have the same 


For us as rejecting the fruit of the tree 
If we act in the name of Jatinder Nath Das 
A mango, a mango, a mango for thee. 


‘In the spring the tender young leaves of the 
o 


mangi 
Were yellow and pale with a soft rosy sheen. 
Nowunder the glossy stiff leaves of September 
The village elders assemble to meet. 
Jatinder Nath Das and his comrades are 

present. - 
Inseparably one with the people they freed. 
We honourall heroes each time we remember, 
A mango, a mango, a mango for thee. 


Jatinder Nath Das, a great patriot and 
member of the Hindustan Socialist Army @ 
a comrade. of a galaxy of martyrs including 


Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev died 


in jail in 1929, in Lahore after a kursa 
strike. Mango was his favourite fruit. ® 


delirium he talked of the mango. His brother 


out of grief stopped eating mangoes! 
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HOW SOFT ARE OUR SOFT SKILLS? 


Dr. K. Sandhya 


“Man is a gregarious animal.” A universal 
truth, though a cliche, necessitates him to 
communicate with others and the buzzword 
of the day “globalization” has accentuated this 
need multifold. The term “Soft skills” 
encapsulates in it any number of skills 
considered to be relevant for a sociable, 
successful and meaningful life. Communication 
skills- both oral and written, body language, 
listening skills which form a part of our daily 
life, resourcefulness to handle life situations 
effectively and efficiently, decision making, 
group dynamics, team work —a prerequisite 
of Total Quality management(TQM) and a 
holistic development of the individual’s 
personality form the core of these skills. More 
so in the job market with a lot of competition. 
Competency coupled with communicative 
ability enhances the quality of education be it 
in professional or non-professional sector. The 
professional education demands these skills 
aplenty for an exceptional edge over the other 
aspirants in the field. A mere outstanding grade 
or a degree with distinction takes one 
nowhere. Interpersonal relations have a 
seminal role to play in any of the areas 
mentioned earlier. The more civil and articulate 
the person, the healthier his/her relationships. 

__ Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing 
skills of any language have to be acquired by 
a person for the EDS to express easily. 
English being the Lingua Franca, with its status 
as an international language, has to be spoken 

or the extra mark in the career. One of the 
acunae in the present day system of 
education, till recently, has been the emphasis 
only on the written component of the language 
not much on the spoken component which 
Comes much earlier in an individual’s as well 
aS society’s history. Besides, spoken part 
Occupies the major chunk of communication, 
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in real life or on professional fronts. Therefore 
the stress on chaste English with good 
structures, correct grammaticality and 
pronunciation and appropriateness of 
expression. Acceptability being a positive 
push, ornamental or high-brow language or 
ostentatious style is not called for. 

Good inter-personal skills include an 
ability to deal with people from various walks 
of life, on a one-to-one, one-to-many, many- 
to-one and many-to-many basis. As stated 
earlier communication skills—both verbal and 
non-verbal have a tremendous impact on 
others. To improve verbal skills, itis necessary 
to develop the habit of reading books, 
newspapers, magazines, periodicals, in short, 
any printed matter and attempt to learn 
something new from it. One must learn to 
engage oneself in conversations with people 
who communicate well. Listening is very 
important here in addition to paying attention 
to the nuances of conversation. We must 
understand what the other person says, 
comprehend and participate in the situation, 
whether formal or informal. Inputs must be 
offered at the appropriate time. If we come 
across new expressions, it is always better to 
make a note of them and look them up ina 
good dictionary so that they automatically get 
imprinted in our mind. One must learn to 
judicious as not to barge into the conversation 
in. a rude way, uncalled for, and also to know 
where to express one’s opinion. A fact 
universally accepted is that we must learn to 
speak assertively but never aggressively. We 
may not agree with others’ views but we must 
respect their opinions; but we are free to 
express our own ideas. We must cultivate the 

it of saying things politely ina polite manner 
with appropriate etiquette. —— 

Nenwitel communication skills do play 
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a vital role in inter personal relations. 
Appropriate gestures and the right kind of 
body language convey the right message. 
Throwing arms and legs in an uncouth way, 
unkempt hair, unpolished shoes, and 
unpleasant facial expressions result in negative 
impressions. Dress code is important requiring 
a sense of propriety. It is equally important to 
imbibe the correct intonation patterns with a 
good sense of modulation while conveying our 
ideas, with congenial expressions. We may not 
feel that silence i is the best solution because 
the society requires one’s agreement or 
disagreement on various things. 

Interpersonal relations demand a positive 
attitude. Therefore it is crucial that we must 
have the right frame of mind, self-confidence, 
good listening and communication skills, strong 
and healthy selfesteem, assertiveness to get 
the point across effectively, simplicity in nature, 


relationship with pcople. Such in TPerso 
skills, ifnurtured ene will nae ourli 
happy and not ife 
Itis ironical that so much is 
about, soft skills and inter- ronal ae 
but in practice nothing much is being ae a 
good number of centers have come up to offer 
these special skills, but unfortunately With 
untrained people who manage to lure the 
gullible with their sales-talk. Aspirants must 
think twice before approaching such centers. 
It is also to be borne in mind that 
courteous talk with warmth, pleasing tone and 
appropriate vocabulary si l take one a long 
way. A frown spoils the entire environment 
and a smile, it is said, takes us miles ahead. 
As someone ‘rightly said such manners will not 
only radiate the one who practices them but 
also all the others around creating an ambience 
olives and harmony and general sense of 


sensitivity and flexibility in spoken and |-being. 
unspoken media to build a long lasting * 


SIESTA 
Dr. R. Rabindranath Menon 


A post lunch siesta on a wintry afternoon 
when the sweater isn’t discarded too soon, 
is a Winner all right in my small world 
where my little flag remains unfurled. 

The lunch is important, it must fill 

sweetly the stomach, the usual home-drill. 
The sleep should normally never exceed 

a couple of hours, what you precisely need. 
The languor that lolls in your bones 

is laid to rest, your vigour that climbs 
anotch readies you for the evening walks 
or whatever you prefer. A freshness stalks 
the senses, you feel it in your talks. 


Simple indeed are the pleasures of life 
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in old age where, away from strife; 

you consciously lead the events to peace 
both physical and mental, you stand at ease. 
The Struggles fare past, the strains gone, 
ambition and ardour are long dead. 
Needs and desires are few, the bone 
ofcontention is broken, nothing is red 
in its face, you long for the green. 


Remember! it all depends on what you ve 
been, 

your youth and middle age decide the scene. 

Reward fora fecklessly honest years 

is peace and poise in a life without gears: 
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EUDORA WELTY ON THE WOMAN’S QUESTION 


Dr. M. Uma Devi 


Eudora Welty reveals a world brimming 
with life—natural, sensual, rational, and moral. 
She invests in her characters a boundless 

capacity as male and female, for bodying forth 
the rich diversity. They bid for attention when 
they save their lives in obedience to ancient 
laws of birth and death or when they pursue a 
private vision heroically. As Simon de 
Beauvior says, “We are accustomed to 
thinking of these two human destinies as 
characteristically sexual.” Traditionally the 
woman’s place is in the home. She is the 
mother who gives us life and with it our 
morality. 

Welty belongs to the transition period in 
South America. Her short stories generally 
reflect the feminine point of view. The present 
article deals with the author’s opinions 
concerning the gender difference, the 
importance of place, characterization etc. 

Welty has a good family background in 
which she never experienced any gender 
difference. Both her parents were educated 
and she was treated equally with others in her 
childhood. She was fond of reading books 
from their home library. Her childhood: reading 
is reflected much later in her writings. During 
her time some of the writers and critics were 
of the opinion that women couldn’t write good 
stories. They expressed their own doubts about 
female writers. But Welty says that she had 
never been handicapped in writing for being a 
woman even when the society was 

ing between the male and the 

-As she says, “lama woman, in writing 
fiction imagination comes ahead of sex. A 
Wniter’s got to live inside all characters, male, 


female, old, young, to live inside any other, in 
male or female is sub--ordinate...” Moreover 
she never showed any kind of interest in 
politics or any movements related to it. When 
she was questioned in this regard she said that 
she did not believe in any kind of female 
liberation movement. As she says, “I’m not 
interested in any kind ofa feminine repartee. 
1 don’t care what sex people are when they 
write. I just want the result to be a good book. 
All that talk of women’s lib doesn’t apply at 
all to women writers. We have always been 
able to do what we wished. I couldn’t feel 
less deprived as a woman to be writing.” She 
adds that she was never deprived of any 
privilege that men enjoy. 

Even when there was a conspicuous 
discrimination between men and women, 
Welty did experience such a one, except once 
i.e., with an Editor ofa Magazine. As she says, 
«Ive never met so far as, I know, with any 
prejudice from editors because I was a 
woman with the one exception of my story 

“Petrified Man”, which was turned down by 
Esquire Magazine because Iwas a woman...1 
was too ignorant to know that they did not 
take stories by women.” 

Welty in her short stories depicts the 
kinds of responsibilities and commitments 
women have. She also shows the plight of 
women who suffer in fulfilling them. She 
believes strongly that women have more 
commitmentand responsibility than men. They 
were ready to sacrifice anything for the sake 
of the same. She says: “...although I didn’t 
marry, I had a family that was working with 
and helping to care of..” But in her case these 
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responsibilities never caused her any 
disturbance to her career and have not taken 
anything away. As she further says, “. . .. human 
responsibilities come first. That would be 
blaming another person if you didn’t get your 
writing done. I am speaking absolutely 
personally. My life was easier. .. I’m sure, but 
I grew up in the depression, which wasn’t too 
easy, and my father died the year I got out of 
college, which wasn’t too easy, but that was 
just all in the way life was. You can write no 
matter what goes...” By listening these words 
we can conclude that her philosophy on life is 
that depressions, ups and downs in human life 
are part. The people should accept them the 
way they come up on each individual. They 
should withstand the adverse situation with 
courage and a determined mind. 

Like Tille Olsen, Welty also believes that 
women have always been at a disadvantage. 
But personally, as earlier stated, she never 
experienced any disadvantage and she has 
never aligned herself with any writer’s group. 
As an artist at work she has remained a 
solitary figure. She experienced consideration, 
kindness and politeness instead. 

In Welty’s opinion women’s movements 
do not achieve anything. Some of the female 
chauvinists loudly demanded equality, for 
getting that rights cannot be demanded or 
gained but equality should be obtained by 
means of assertion. 

Most of Welty’s characters suffer and 
experience the problems and difficulties, which 
were common to women in general. Some of 
her characters such as Laurel Mc Kelva, 

Sabina, Virgie Raine, Laura, Miss Eckhart 
have been depicted differently.from the other 
female characters portrayed as revolting are 
“forced to do so under the pressure of 
circumstances. For example, Sabina slaps her 
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husband in front of many peo ; 

oppressed and insulted for aloe ae 
patience was lost. This shows us that Wel q 
nota Feminist but Feminine in her chee is 
portrayal. In general, her characters do a 
stem from feminism. Circumstances ie a 
forced them to deviate and go against a 
accepted norms. In fact, sometimes an 
became critical of the feminists who apts 
and raised slogans and made demands Over 
petty reasons. She is of the cpinion that 
“....Some of the movements, women are 
making fools of themselves, and I’m sory for 
that, because it’s cast a very sad light on the 
real facts of the matter”. Even though, Welty 
was against Feminism as a political movement 
she admits that it has improved the positionof 
women. She bitterly criticized feminists, when 
they tried to make the entire women folk look 
comic. Welty says, “I hate the grotesque 
quality of it. ....I think it should be done, but if 
it’s making comedians all of us, I don’t know 
that it’s worth it. It can be done in another 
way.” By this we can conclude that Welty is 
neither a supporter of Feminism nora strong 
representative of the traditional woman. 


Welty’s views on the importance of “place 


in fiction”. 


Eudora Welty strongly believes that 
fiction must be firmly grounded in “place. 
Irrespective of her characters and the 
universality of her themes, she has depic 
most of her stories in southern culture an 
Mississippi in particular. The function of place 
i primarily to attach precise local values t0 
eelings. 

As Frederick J. Hoffman says, il 

“Place in fiction is the named, identifi 
concrete, exact and exacting and therefore 
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credible, gathering — spot ofall that has been 

felt, is about to be experienced, in the novel’s 

progress. Location pertains to feeling, feeling 

profoundly pertains to place, place in history 
es of feelings, as feeling about history 
es of place.” 

Thus the place obviously derives from 
its existence in time and the people living in it. 

Place in Welty’s view has come to mean 
“home”, the family. The home is a place 
arranged by man for a peaceful private life 
according to certain norms. Ina fundamental 
sense the entire south is a family, rather than a 
state or a region. According to Andrew Lytle, 
particular families were, “The institution of 

southern life.” The emphasis on family as an 
essential feature of southern life is generally 
evident in the works of writers belonging to 
the American south. 

The southern writers according to Welty, 
retain their natural way of looking at things, 
the sense of the continuity of life and the sense 
of the family. The southerners tend to live in 
one place where they can see whole lives 
unfold around them. It gives them a natural 
sense of the narrative, of the dramatic content 
of life; a form for the story comes readily to 
hand. Welty says that place is “a source of 
inspiration” and giving her knowledge. As she 
Says, “...as a writer, I think background 
Matters most in how well it teaches you to 
look around and see clearly what’s there.” 


Eudora Welty’s Views on Character 
Portrayal 


According to Welty in characterization, 
background i is very important because it is 
“something shapes people and it is the world 
in which they act that makes their experiences 
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— what they act for and react against. And 
with its population a place produces the whole 
world in which a person lives his life. It 
furnishes the economic background that he 
grows up in and the folkways and the stories 
that come down to him in his family. It is the 
fountainhead of his knowledge and experience 
upon which we grow further.” 

The southem waiters have the talent for 
tale telling. Children of the southem families 
are receivers of family stories and active 
participants in the oral tradition. So the 
dialogues written by the author most of the 
time are colloquial ina typically Southem style. 
Having known this tradition, Welty is 
distinctive in tale-telling when compared to 
other southern writers. 

As Welty says, “All the characters are 
conceptions of the imaginations, which are 
invented to carry out what I want to do them 
in the story. | endow them with things I have 
observed, dreamed or understood, but no one 
represent a real person.” Although she 
emphasizes that all her characters are 
imaginary, one can find familiar people around. 
Thus her characters are real people. Through 
her characters Welty has shown the transition 
period In the American South. The impact of 
North America is shown through some of her 
southern characters. She is neither against 
change nor she strongly supports the 
traditional woman. She is of the opinion that 
in spite of change, the southemers have a great 
respect and reverence for the life of the family 
and the sense of history. * 


Most of us experienced the 


love of power but not the 
power of love. 
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VALUE EDUCATION 


Dr. V. Sree Krishna 


Education builds character, increases 
strength of mind and expands intellect. 
SEE of values is an old concept under a 

‘ore, Why Education of values? The 
Tanton of Education itselfis the indicator. 
Then why is it the subject of discussion, now? 
The Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Govt. of India, in its National 
Education Policy 1986 states that “The 
growing concern over erosion of essential 
values and an increasing cynicism in 
society have brought to focus the need 
for readjustments in the curriculum in 
order to make education a forceful tool 
for the cultivation of social and moral 
values”. 


How are values born? 


The craving for happiness; which lies 
deep within the heart of every human being, 
Biv es birth to the values. How does one define 

ppiness? What is that feeling? Is it material 
success, instant gratification, prestige, power, 
wealth and so on? Or does happiness lie in 
relationships of kindness and human di ie 
in peace of soul and freedom and loyalty A 
sensible adult knows which values wi brina 
us real happiness. 

According to Manu “it is the a aggregate 
of Dharma, Artha and Kama (Trivar: g 
that secure welfare and happiness” .F 
Manu anys that “the desire (Kama) and the 
material wealth (Artha) must be rejected 
if these are contrary to Dharma 
(righteousness) ”. 

Truthfulness, to be free from anger, 
sharing wealth with others (Samvibhaga) 
forgiveness, procreation of children from 
one’s wife alone (sexual morality), purity, 
absence of enmity, straight forwardness, 
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maintaining persons dependent on 
the nine rules of Dharma - Mahabharat 
Shantiparva 60-7-8. 

The advice given to students by Tait ttiriya 
Upanishad is intended to fulfil the ideal r 
enjoying peace and happiness. 

Speak the truth; follow the prescribed 

pies 

Dont fail to pay attention to trut 

Never fail to per form duty. h 

pol disregard what is proper and 

200 

Treat your mother, father and teacher 

and guest as equal to God. 

Those acts that are irreproachable 

alone are to be performed and not 

those that are forbidden. 

This is the directive. This is the advice. 

This is the discipline (to be observed 

throughout fe). 

The values were passed on to us by our 
parents without much effort. But there is heavy 
external competition in this Twentieth Century, 
a powerful purveyor of values, keeps us 
handcuffed in our AE in the form of TV 
and Video. Hence it has become more 
important for us to monitor the values to which 
our children are exposed and ue them in 
developing values which will make them happy 
and enable them to make others happy. 

It is now our responsibility to educate 
the children in values. The children have to be 
inspired by motivated teachers. The students 
have to develop values from National goa Š 
Universal brotherhood, Morality, Character 
etc. The education of values not only mak 
onea good citizen but also imbibes friends ; 
cooperation, kindness, self- discipline, sè 
criticism, patience, courage and selop mori 
The teacher should be able to develop mora 
values like faith, truthfulness, mu™ 
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dependence and love. The values have to be 
inculcated, developed by experience, by 

uidance, by community participation. A 
curriculum exclusively to teach values would 
not serve the purpose and will not achieve the 
desired results. 

Objectives: Before framing a 
curriculum one must set the objectives. What 
values are to be developed in the students? 
Or do we go about with the presumption that 
the students have acquired basic values at the 
lower level and hence plan to develop other 
areas not yet exposed to? Or do we go about 
from the beginning? 

The psychological attitude of the students 
at Intermediate stage which is adolescent 
stage is highly volatile but flexible, and can be 
moulded. A right atmosphere has to be created 
in formulating any curriculum to develop 
values. 

Components: Basic among the values 
is equality. The Rig Veda and Atharvana Veda 
have incorporated the charter of equality 
(Samanata) in them. 

Rig Veda:- 

No one is superior (ajyestasa) or inferior 

(ekanishiasa 

All are brothers (ete bhrataraha) 

All should strive for the interests of all 

and should progress collectively. 

(Mandala 5 - Sukta 60 Mantra-5) 

Let there be oneness in your resolutions, 

hearts and minds. 

Let the Strength live with mutual co- 

operation, be firm in all. 

(Mandala-10, Sukta-191-mantra-4.) 


.  Atharvana Veda:- All have equal rights 

In articles of food and water. The yoke of the 

chariot of life is placed equally on the shoulders 

of all. All should live together in harmony 

Supporting one another like the spokes of a 

aes of the chariot connecting its rim and the 
ub. 


(Atharvana Veda - Sanjnana Sukta.) 
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The students can develop these values 
from the subjects they study. The lessons may 
be so planned to develop in the student..... 

_ a) democratic way of life, nationalism, 
rights and responsibilities, respect of religions, 
co-operation, living with mutual co-operation 
and responsibility towards society. 

b) Understanding of diverse cultures, 
races, religions, languages etc. 

c) Self-cleanliness, health and family 
welfare. 

d) Methods for self, family and society’s 
betterment. 

e) Time management 

f) Participation in group activities. 

8) Appreciation ofart and culture. 

) Appreciation and recognition of 
cultural heritage of the country. 

i) Good health habits. 

j) Understanding ofthe importance of 
exercise. 


The core components of the value 
education at Intermediate stage could be 

a) Constitutional obligations. 

b) Nationality. 

c) Equitorianism (Secular, Democratic 


papapi 
) Equality ofsex. 
e) Environmental protection. 
f) Religious tolerance. 
g) Health, exercise and family welfare. 
h) Responsibility towards society. 
i) Truthfulness, sincerity, honesty and 
integrity. 
A Scientific approach. 


=~ 


Empowerment and community. 


Values are infections if youngsters find 
them being lived out by adults whom they like 
and respect. Parents and teachers who are 
happy, joyful and free are more likely to find 
these young people receptive. The teacher 
should be the model, should be emulative. A 
student generally follows the behaviour, the 
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attitude, the mannerism of the teacher. The 
teacher should practice the values he wishes 
to develop in the taught. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan says: “We must 
try to train a large number of young men 
and women who have character. We must 
have young men and women who look upon 
others as the living images of themselves 
.....By merely becoming literate without the 
development of comparison we become 
demoniac. ” He further says: “The function 
of the Universities is not merely to send 
out technically skilled and profanity 
competent men, but it is their duty to 
foe in them the quality of compassion 
Ce each human individual is to be regarded 
as a k of the divine”. 

e teacher should be able to develop 
in the student a behaviour approved and 
reciated by the society. Development of 
values cannot be totally taught but can be 
imbibed by participation. Methodology of 
such participation could be through art, songs, 
drama, monoaction, free speech etc. Instead 
of developing an independent curriculum these 
concepts may be taught through the teaching 
of language as eis the vehicle of ideas. 
_ The topics in the form of essays, short 
stories, songs, poems, life histories can be 
selected as lessons. Thus apart from teaching 
only language, grammar and literature the 
student is also exposed to various aspects of 
values and can develop the virtues 
in him. The teacher should be able to convey 
the moral and the values highlighted in the 
lesson. 

_ itis Be now for us to introduce the 
science of “Yoga”. What is Yog? Yog means 
Union. The Yog sutra Giana ete Yog 
as “controlling our mental processes”. One of 
the important components of Yog is “Yam” 
and the five Yams are Ahimsa( non-violence), 
Satya(Truthfulness), Asteya(non-stealing), 
Brahmacharyaleclivacy) and A ‘ora 
(non-desire). The second step is Niyam and 
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the five niyams are Purity, Co 
Austerity, Self-study and Worship os oinen, 
third is discipline of food. Fourthris tho ° 
for health. The fifth is Meditation, which 
unfold the infinite potential latent inthe hum 
mind and foster the frictionless flo > 
intelligence. Wotcreative 

Values cannot be measured. 
evaluation of only the values ina cad, Hence 
be wrongly judged. A person’s personality or 
character could be judged to some extent b 
his behavioral pattern which can be tested 
through well-planned psychology tests. Such 
basic tests can be formulated and periodical 
testing done to rectify or modulate or mould 
the behavioral ponam of the student. 

It should be noted that value education 
should be based on the principles of 
gradualism and uniformitarianism. Let us make 
a beginning and enter into this experience with 
the students in a spirit of hope and conviction. 

I conclude with quotations from Swami 
Vivekananda: 

“....Lf there is darkness of centuries 
in a room and we go into the room and 
begin to cry “Oh, it is dark, it is dark!” 
will darkness go? Bring in the light and 
the darkness will vanish at once.” 

“Education is not mere learning but 
becoming.” 

“Give me a few men and women who 
are pure and selfless and I shall shake the 
World.” ž 


‘The power of man has grown in 
every sphere except over himself. 
Man lacks harmony within and 


without and our planet has becom 
a discordant orchestra with eac! 
member playing a different note. 
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ETHEREAL EXPERIENCE IN THE MORNING WALK 


Dr. Raparla Janardana Rao 


It is not a mere physical exercise, but 
the morning walk with the virgin breeze, makes 
one feel the nearness to God. This morning 
time is termed as “Brahma Muhurtha” by 
the sages of yore. They used to get up in the 
early hours and walk the long distances to the 
riversides with their disciples. Some 
invocations to God were also synchronised 
with the morning walk. So, it proved a physical 
exercise as well as a spiritual experience. Let 
it be known that the morning breeze that 
touches the face ofa man is but the kiss of the 
creator. 

A morning walker reaps rich multiple 
benefits. While walking, he strengthens the 
sciatic nerves and the pelvic and the inguinal 
area in the physical way, in terms of longevity. 
He thus defies the age. He drinks, the deep- 
-lying crystal waters of nectar value. Again a 
morning walker, ifrises early also enjoys the 
sight of the glorious rays of the rising sun called 
“Aruna Sandhya”. This, he is denied when he 
sleeps at home. If the walker is religious, on 
the way, he can stand outside the temple and 
bow to God and seek His blessings for a good 

ay. 

Coming to our times, Gandhiji, the Father 
of our Nation, gave us the lesson by his 
example. Starting with his disciples, he would 
walk in the early hours as he termed it the 
“Prabhat Bheri”. Morning walk involves 
early rising and this requires early going to 
too. And Gaal said ‘my life is my book’. 
Itis meant to follow Bapuji’s example in this 
regard. Be it known that an early morning 
walker helps other members of the family also 
to wake up early and attend to the family 
chores. In tum, this exercise becomes not only 
an individual benefit but a family benefit too. 

Let’s come to the benefits of the moming 
walk. The unpolluted air breathed by the 
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walker exhilarates his spirits and helps him with 
an increased oxygen intake. The continued 
habit proves a real boon to the lungs and helps 
in promoting an active life. Chest diseases like 
asthma, bronchitis or tuberculosis would not 
find their way as easily as they would to a 
normal person. 

_ Looking at it another way, ofall livin 
beings only man stands on his two legs ae 
walks, of course, conditioned circus animals 
excepted. Hence man’s prerogative, his 
walking on his legs, Kod be guarded with 
care to enable him to lead a healthy and happy 
long life. The help of morning walk zeroes on 
this, when his period of length of walking is 
ensured. Ina way this helps in pomoge self- 
confidence and mitigates his feeling of 
dependency on vehicles for short distances. 

The two strong nerves located in the two 
legs and called sciatic nerves are strengthened 
by the moming walk. This proves of help 
not only to the sciatic nerves; finally to the 
kidneys, lungs and heart. 

It is a common prescription by the 
physicians, to all diabetics, to resort to moming 
walk. This doubtlessly helps ina great measure 
to the diabetic to lessen the sugar level and 
ward off other insidious bad effects of diabetes. 

Modem man is very much prone to stress 
and depression due to the added problems 
which the competitive mechanised and 
ways of life brig in. He is crushed under the 
burden of moder life which the modem age 
has imposed on man. Locked up in sucha life 
of stress and strain of his individual prison, if 
he comes out of his house and takes to 
morning walking, his feelings of stress and 
depression vanish in no time. Psychologists 
state that one should change his place when 
dark moods of helplessness and i ility hover 
on him. The moming walker does exactly this. 
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As he comes out of his house, he gets rid of 
his backlog of the previous day. By the 
morning walk he assures himself à new day, 
fresh in spirits. Let us recall Gurudev 
Ravindranath’s song in this respect. He sings 
‘Ore’. Grihabasi! Khol dar khol” “you, 
dweller of the house! Open your doors.’ 
Sociologically viewed, moming walkers 
as a group automatically develop a feeling of 
brotherhood and as a sociological unit. This 
benefits him not only in physical and mental 
way, but sociologically too. : 
Let’s come fo the regulations of morning 
walk. Some insist upon some time duration, 
some distance and some hour of time in the 
moming My opinion is let there be no binding 
norms. Let the individual decide upon the 
factors of duration, pace, etc, according to 
his own physical capacity and let nothing be 
forced upon him. 
. __, It should be left to the pleasure of the 
individual without the baton of any physician. 
He does it as pa hiş capacity, no competition 
no lessons. Patanjali states “Tatha Klesa 
Karma Nivruthihi”, “Avoid strenuous 
work.” Let it be done with a pleasure and a 
song. 
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Should one mix jogging wi 
mall is a question. The answer ti 
e decide e walker’s capaci I 
Hatton osc A A 
what should be the exact ti 
walking be undertaken, of course. it ioe the 
moming a That’s all. "Se 18 buta 
ut during my stay in Washin 
saw several employees in the midday o 
time running, walking on the avemnents 
sidewalks, as they call it. Why thi? They have 
only that time convenient for walking. 5 

For them the morning time is foo cold 
And again they have to rush to their work 
places in the moring by cars and have to reach 
on time. And when they return from the offices 
in the evenings, or okt time, they feel, jaded 
So to them the midday time, with the pleasant 
warm weather, is the only time to give exercise 
to their legs and lungs. Let’s say ‘Be it so’. 
‘Something instead of nothing’. 

In conclusion, let’s all take to morning 
walk for its varied benefits. And let us also 
promote it among the new generation by 
various methods of propagation. 

-Courtesy Morning Walkers’ 
Association Souvenir, Machilipatnam. x 


GANDHI IN AFRICA 
Prof. Hazara Singh 


Witha self-imposed obligation 
Coined as ‘White Man’s Burden’ 
They too followed the colonists 
With beaded rosaries in hands 
Wearing loose impressive robes 
To lands either declared dark 

Or those inhabited by heathens 
For showing the heavenly light 

To bring them, thus, in Lord’s fold 
As they loved the natives deeply. 


The love changed soon into that for gold 
White ivory and pastures, lush and green 
Though the man, black, dark or wheatish 
Did not see much of the blessed light 
After that sun did not set on the Empire. 
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The rosaries and pastures changed hands 
Messengers of the Lord became landlords 
White Man’s Burden bonded the coloured- 
The obligation turned into segregation 
Beloved natives goi reduced to chattels. 


It was M. K. Gandhi who showed them light 
Truth was his guide, uprightness, his path 
Pride or hate was alien to his pursuits- 

He kissed instead the hand that slapped . 
An apostle of peace, crusader for goodw! 
Though frail in frame yet strong in mind 
Clear about goal, given to rightful acts 
Softened racial ego with moral stren: rd: 
Preached and followed the gospel of Lora: 
‘The lowest even has the right to equity - 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 


Y. Krishnaiah 


“Human History becomes more and 
more a race © 
between education and catastrophe” 


These are the words from “The Outline 
of History”, a gem of H. G. Wells, who is a 
man of great literary merit and deep thinking. 
About the word catastrophe, there is no 
ambiguity of the meaning. Then, what does 
education mean here? From the context, it is 
clear that by education he verily means qualit 
education. What he said long back is very ae 
relevant to the present scenario of education 
in general and higher education in particular. 
Unfortunately, like English language 
teaching, education is an arena into which any 
one can step and step out at will and do their 
utmost to make it more messy, more often than 
not. Not that there are not enough 
Commissions on education that did their best 
to propose what is to be done and how is to 
be done. To be sure, there are surfeit of them. 
Fora pretty long time, that is to say, from the 
beginning of independence till the later 80’s 
certainly something was done to spread higher 
education from the public funds. There was a 
definite commitment on the part of all the 
stakeholders (in spite of oneself one cannot 
but use the word stakeholders, for such is the 
currency of and fancy for it, given the ambience 
of globalization) to make use of education in 
apurposeful way. 
articularly after the onset of reforms 
from the early 90’s, so much has been on the 
progressive slide in the regressive direction. 
0 begin with, the state felt free and in a way 
bold enough to forego its responsibility 
towards public education. Na y, to fill the 
vacuum, the private sector has come in a big 
way to meet the growing needs of higher 
education. Even if one sets aside the 
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philosophical arguments that are pro or against 
the private sector per se, for the moment, it is 
time all the stakeholders of higher education 
did sit up and think about the question — 
Whither Higher Education? 

_ When this problem is being probed in its 
varied ramifications, many disturbing trends 
are to be seen everywhere. To cover all those 
trends ina piece of this sort is not possible. 
Hence a particular attention is focused on one 
basic aspect of higher education or to be more 
precise, any level of education i.e. the quality 
component of it. The basic premise is that, 
not that quality is history. Undoubtedly it is 
there. For that matter, in certain respects, there 
are some sections that are being exposed to a 
kind of education; whose quality at least, in 
utilitarian terms is extremely excellent. About 
the value system that it is promoting, there are 
many serious doubts. 

But the issue that is pathetic in the short 
term, and deeply unsettling in the tong term, is 
the mediocre AAN that is being provided 
to the weaker sections ofthe society. Tragically 
the great chunk of the students who pursue 
their education in public funded institutions 
don’t feel confident enough about their 
degrees and their inherent worth. They spend 
nearly 15 years in schools and colleges and at 
the end of it - the tunnel is without light. The 
woods are deep and dark, but not lovely. 
Apart from the massive wastage of their time, 
there is a poignant dimension to this sorry state 
of affairs. 

Atatime, when knowledge has become 
the real wealth, it is precisely quality education 
that has been denied to the weak. In the past 
it was land that was a source of wealth. Then, 
they were kept away from it. That way, at 
every period such is their situation that they 
cannot lead from the front. Is it not a great 
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affront to any democratic polity of supposed 
socialistic soul? A question does naturally arise 
in this context. Who is to be blamed for this 
mess? Yes! The answer is simple and 
straightforward. Every stakeholder starting 
with the state is answerable and accountable. 
With regard to the state, it has come out in its 
true colors. The lesser one speaks of it, the 
better. 

Therefore, the question is, “who are the 
next big stakeholders that are to become 
socially sensitive with a touching concern for 
the systern?” Truly it is the teachers of higher 
education. Unless they reorient themselves to 
the changing realities and offer a stiffresistance 
to the menacing LPG phenomenon, certainly 
a stage does come sooner than later, when 
the teachers become redundant and devoid 
of self-worth. Hence it is time, the teachers of 
higher education did pose right questions and 
respond to the events in a spirited and a 
committed way. They must teach with a 

assion and feel that their work is a mission. 

t demands a deep concern for the students, 
which is very often missing on the part of many 
teaching brethren. 

Does one imply that everything is lost? 
Is everyone so rotten that there is nothing to 
hope for, nothing to aim at? It is not all the 
intention here. But truly in the absence of 
commitment, the time for serious reflection and 
love for wide reading have been thinning out 
on the part of the teaching community. The 

above tense is used not in the feeling that, it 

does best convey the spirit of the times. Simply 
because sometimes it so happens that calling 
a spade a spade is not that easy. 

Therefore, “What is to be done?” Sorry! 
The right question is “What steps are to be 
taken?” Many things are to be done and ought 
to be done. At least, I for one feel that the 

teachers of higher education should attempt 
to teach in such a critical and creative wa 

that the students become sensitive to the spirit 
of our constitution and the positive ethos of 
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our culture, which is truly liberal 
is the responsibility that every eel 
shoulder, more so, it is the teachers o fS za 
Sciences who must rise to the occasions 
see iher the woni is avoided. and 
tis in the fitness of things to 
more question at this stage. Whatis DANE F 
given the societal drift in the context i 
enervating LPG. Syndrome? The word 
syndrome may suggest that something is sick. 
Because of LPG the weak feel helplessness 
Helplessness is a kind of sickness. The first 
casualty of any societal disorder or imbalance 
in suey is-whether it is the disparity in the 
quality of education or mis raee economic 
inequality, the social equilibrium gets 
disturbed. Societal equilibrium is the very 
corner stone of any civilization of enduring 
values. The significant symptom of any healthy 
society is, social harmony, which by itselfisa 
product ofa sense of inclusiveness and a sense 
of equal opportunity that one feels. 
Besides, there is an additional or one 
would say an all-important reason, why one 
needs to strengthen higher education. It is that, 
when higher education does not deliver the 
goods, in the direction in which it is intended 
to do — the primary education is the worst 
casualty. There is an organic link between 
higher education and primary education. Ifa 
graduate is a man of straw, as a teacher he 
cannot produce men of mettle. The great 
significance of primary education goes without 
saying. Finally, one hopes, it is not again that 
it is the teachers, more so the teachers of 
higher education alone, who can impart the 
critical capacities and intellectual cutting edge 
to the coming generation of students, So ; 
they can logically cncounter the westem © 
the American hegemony in the days to com’ 
“These are the best of times, | 


ae 
These are the worst of Ue Dickens 


* 
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The Indian short story in English can be 
broadly classified into two forms. The first form 
is that of fables which carries either a moral 
injunction ora truth of life. The characters are 
not human beings. But the moral dimensions 
conveyed at the end definitely have a human 
orientation. The second one is the folk tale 
whose only purpose is to entertain with 
romance and adventure but not refined ina 
technical sense to give rise to lasting effect. 
They stimulate the imagination and allow 
temporary escape from the realities of 
existence. The short story in India has also 
gained importance as an effective medium for 
the expression of the cultural and social 
situations. The Indian short story writer found 
that this short story in the ancient classics 
conveyed ideas very clearly and simply. So 
the Indian writer substituted Indians and India 
inthe place of the gods and heavens. 
hough the modern Indian short story in 
English has borrowed its technique from the 
west, it is essentially Indian in content and 
presentation. These stories are almost 
photographic description of life in India. They 
tye an insight into the dynamics of modern 
ife and sustain the inner sensitiveness of man 
that today is in danger of being obliterated due 


to the strainofmodemlife. saya 
__ The Indian short story in English is 
Virtually a product of the 20th century. It was 


only in the 19th century, that the Indian short 
story of some literary value came into being. 
e Indian writer took to the short story 
writing in English because it was the simplest 
way of communicating a way of life. Like 
England, India was also slow in picung up 
the short story. It was only in 1885 that the 
first short story collections appeared as 
Realities of Indian Life and it was also in 1898 
that a collection of short stories by an Indian 
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INDO-ANGLIAN SHORT STORY - AN OVERVIEW 


Dr. T. Narayana 


Christian Life, by Kamala Sathiananadan 
appeared. He wants to convey the essential 
India as he had understood and of which he 
wanted others to get a perspective. 
Techniques and traditions of Indo-Anglian 
short story over the time came to acquire an 
Indian sensibility. The major contributors to 
its development are Manjeri Iswaran, Mulk 
Raj Anand, Raja Rao and R. K. Narayan. It 
has acquired a distinct personality of its own 
with an Indian stamp. 

Judging from the short life span of the 
indo-Anglian short story, its achievement is 
commendable. The social and cultural 
diversity of India is reflected in a variety of 
short stories. It is marching towards 
diversification. Its limitations are obvious. But 
its future is bright and full of promise. Ithas a 
popular readership in the modern times and 
caters to the psychological, sociological, 
humanitarian, regional, religious, philosophical 
and exotic interests of people. By the beginning 
of this century short story and short novels 
constituted a major output of the writers. Even 
the novelists turned to short story writing 
because they felt it was better suited for some 
of their themes. It is specially suited for modem 
times when people have little time to spare 
and even the miniature form of short story 
serves the purpose. But the Indo-Anglian short 
story writers have not lost sight of the basic 
aim of the ancient stories, namely entertain and 
please the readers. The story writers have 
used humour, satire and suspense among other 
things to make their stories lively and 
entertaining. Satire has been a great weapon 
in the hands of writers like Naryan to attack 
social evils inherent in society. : 

Some of the opinions of the leading 
writers in Indo-English short fiction provide a 
clear view of its Background. R. K. Naravan 
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has the following to say on the Indian tradition 
of short stories: i 

After all, for any short story writer, the 

Prototype still, inevitably remains to be 

our own epics and mythological stories 

Mulk Raj Anand, a writer with a social 
commitment, presents the rural life of Punjab 
and gives us a brief but transparent vision of 
the nature of Punjabi culture. Though Anand 
was educated in the West and assimilated 
much that is best in Western intellectual 
tradition, he pays homage to the rich tradition 
of Indian story telling. 

In a country where the majority of 
people are illiterate the literary tradition ofthe 
country is carried on through the oral means. 
The writers of short stories are not so much 
anxious about technique as the basic need of 
satisfying the curiosity of listeners. Even from 
the time of the remote ancestors whose critical 
skills were almost absent, it was primitive 
curiosity, which sustained interest in stories. 
As remarked by E.M. Forster: 

The primitive audience was an audience 

of Shock-heads, 

Gaping round the campfire, Fatigued 

with contending 

Against the mammoth or the wholly- 

rhinoceros and only kept 

Anake by suspense. What would happen 

ne 

Against such a background it is isin 

that India has a rich atron of story Bites f 
may also be said that India was the pioneer of 
the short story. Many ofthe stories available 
all over the world had for their basis the stories 
from the Indian Panchatantra and the River 
of Stories. As observed by Manjeri S. 
Iswaran: 

India was the nursery of story and fable 
and The Indian Storyteller was as fertile in 
Tales inculcating practical Wisdom as in 
Illuminating epic and religious m 

The Indian short stories of the earlier 
centuries centered around some religious or 


moral theme, as in the Panchatantra. Ty: 
theme slowly shifted to heroic and enorm 
adventures of kings, princes and rom S 
stories of merchants and courtesans ge 

The advent of modern short story onth 
literary scene of India coincided with he 
struggle of independence and various Soci i 
movements aimed at rejuvenating the Spirit S 
India from its stage of submission and 
sensibility. It was a period of both political 
and cultural ferment and the writers played 
their ownrole in sustaining such an atmosphere 
and also immortalising them in their writings 
for the later generations. They not on y 
recorded the Indian struggle for Independence 
but also the emotional details of life: the role 
of sentiments in family relationships, the 
problems faced by the Indian women, the 
village life, the downtrodden, the 
untouchables, humour and satire. In addition 
they have many entertaining vignettes and the 
impact of the west is seen ina realistic portrayal 
of life in its richness and variability. 

The popularization of short story is also 
due to the relative growth of literary culture 
and the development of newspapers and other 
forms of mass-communication. To quote 
Iswaran: “The rapid multiplication of 
periodicals and the literary interest evinced by 
the daily press have gained the widest possible 
public for the current story teller.” 

The achievement of Independence also 
liberated various social forces and life became 
multi-dimensional and variegated. The 
development that followed Independence did 
not reach the common man. The wniters 
it led to a period of disillusionment of the 
common man. Humour became a powe 
tool to depict the injustice done to the comrae 
man. The callousness of bureaucracy and K 
deceptions of the rulers are constanty 
unveiled. Thus it has become a POP ie 
medium of creating awareness amon life 
people. The increase in the pace © hort 
activities is improving the prospects ofS 
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tory, as people don’t have leisure for longer 
Svals. Innumerable things are employed and 
depicted in these stories right form the inner 
working of the mind of a beggar to the 
hypocrisy and false promises of the rulers. 
Irony has become an acute form of depicting 
reality as it exposes the absurdities of life and 
the attitudes of people who count in society. 
At present it doesn’t have any established 
format except the basic story interest and 
manifestation of the complexity of life in 
modern India. A brief overview of the major 
writers is presented. 

Manjeri S. Iswaran one of the pioneers 
among Indo-Anglian writers apart from being 
a good short story writer, is also one of the 
foremost short story theorists in India. He 
expressed his opinion in his preface of what a 
short story should be: A short story can be a 
fable or a parable, real or fantasy, a true 
presentation or a parody, sentimental or 
satirical; serious in content, or a light-hearted 
diversion; it can be any of these but to be 
memorable, it must catch the eternal in the 
casual, and invest a moment’ with the 
immensity or time. 

He ıs a realist. He has a capacity for 
observing the details of life and even an 
ordinary event carries some deep inner 
significance for him. He writes about incidents 
that we witness in day-to-day life. His 
characters are taken from the middle and 
lower classes of urban society: doctors, police 
men, fishermen, beggars, drivers and 
conductors and his themes are Indian and deal 
with human psychology. He has produced nine 
short story collections on a variety of themes. 
However he did not achieve the popularity 
that he truly deserves. Unlike Mulk Raj Anand 
and R. K. Narayan, his stories have sensibility 
and universality. 3 

Raja Rao made his debut in literature as 
a writer of short stories. Though he too has 
the same background of Independence 
Movement, he differs from Anand and 
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Narayan in his technique and vision. The 
Serpent and the Rope has placed him among 
the eminent Indo-Anglian writers in India. 

He has three short story collections to 
his credit, The Cow of the Barricades, The 
Policeman and the Rose and On the Ganga 
Ghat. Though the themes are varied, Raja 
Rao is the only Indian writer in English who 
writes about village life with many evocative 
details. He writes about the age-old customs, 
beliefs and how people accept them without 
questioning their validity, 

The men and women of his stories are 
from rural India. He also experimented with 
the form of the Western short story and the 
English language and this marks him out as an 
outstanding writer. He is the only Indo-Anglian 
Writer to experiment with form. 

Mulk Raj Anand is also a leading 
exponent of the short story. He writes about 
the contemporary situation through the 
problems faced by his characters. Though 
most of his stories deal with the underdogs 
and their sorrows, he is not without a sense of 
humour. The Barbers Trade Union, The Liar 
and A Pair of Mustachios are examples. Like 
Narayan, Anand is a prolific short story writer. 
The body of his short fiction consists of the 
five collections of his short stories. The themes 
and the technique of Anand’s short stories are 
varied. He writes about the traditional way of 
life, the modern way of life, women in 
traditional Hindu society, exploitation of the 
poor, downtrodden, untouchables and the 
suppressed. His contribution to the Indo- 
Anglian short story is impressive and 
everlasting. He has given a distinct Indian 
stamp to the short story by giving a blend of 
Indian folk tales and Western technique. He 
is also a painter of rural zaliy 

R. K. Narayan is one of India’s leading 
short story writers and one of the best-known 
writers of India in the West. He has six 
collections of short stories to his name. They 
are all delightfully readable, written on a wide 
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variety of subjects. His themes resemble those 
of Iswaran but unlike Iswaran, he does not 
probe deeply into the meaning of life. The 
striking feature of his short stories is gentle 
irony, satire and humour. 

The other notable writers are K. S. 
Venkta Ramani and K. Nagarajan. They have 
only one collection each to their credit. 
Venkataramani’s Jatadharan And Other 
Stories shows him to be a sensitive writer 
studying the different aspects of the individual 
mind and its reaction to various situations. 

K. A. Abbas like Mulk Raj Anand, is an 
angry man of literature. He is progressive, 
committed championing underdog of society. 
He has produced literature of social reform 
with a Marxist ideology. He is deeply 
concerned at the turn of things after 
Independence and the revolutionist in him can 
be seen in his novels and short stories. He 
depicts poverty, exploitation of the poor, red- 
tape, inefficiency, hypocrisy, unemployment, 
communal f , Social ugliness and pavement 

- dwelling This-portrayal- oi: —eon 
scene is done artistically. In some aspects 
Abbas like Narayan shee es the sensibilities 
and realities of life though there is a thrust in 
him while Abbas clearly reveals his attitude. 

Khushwant Singh is better known for his 
short stories than for his novels. The dominant 
strain of Khushwant Singh’s short fiction is 
humour, satire and comic characterization of 
people. The comic element runs through nearly 
all his stories. His humour is not only ironical 
but also heart-rending. He is always on the 
side of sanity and moderation in human affairs. 
In this respect, Dr. K. R. S. Iyengar says, “An 
Anti-Romantic, Khushwant is intolerant of 
cant and humbug, especially when they 
masquerade as wisdom and probity. This is 

seen in Mark of Vishnu”. The Mark of 

Vishnu brought him instant international 

recognition. His other collections of short 
sorties include The Voice of God, A Bride 
for the Sahib and The Black Jasmine. 
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Khushwant Singh, in spite of tic 
reay Sea bility Has often tee chon tich 
pulpaniy and obscenity. Even though his aut 
deal with sex, he does not treat sex in ewe 
Somerset Maugham or D. H. Lawrence ae 

Bhabani Bhattacharya is the noted an 
of that classic novel So Many Hungers i 
has only a single collection of short stories titled 
Steal hawk and other stories. The selecti 
of his themes is very suitable to his Sto 
stories. 

Jai Nimbakar who is well known for her 
short story collection The Lotus Leaves 
(1871) isa gifted writer who writes well. She 
covers a wide variety of themes and people 
in her work. Her concerns are mostly about 
the poor and the downtrodden people in 
society. In this respect she is as committed as 
Mulk Raj Anand. 

Among other noted practitioners of the 
short story are Manohar Malgonkar, Prawar 
Jhabwala and Anita Desai merit mention. 
Malgonkar has to his-credittwo collections 
of short stories, A Toast in Warm Wine 
(1974) and Bombay, Beware (1975). These 
show him asa writer of delightful and pleasantly 
readable short stories. His stories contain 
depiction of active life in areas like army life, 
mining, espionage, hunting, social life and film 
making. He shares with Narayan, lack of high 
seriousness. Like Narayan, his stories are 
highly topical with descriptions of Indian life 
written in simple style with sometimes sudden 
touch of anger. His stories are filled with ironic 
twists which give surprise ending. . 

R. P. Jnabwala has in her a co-mingling 
of various cultures because she is atn yy 
birth, brought up in Germany and educate A 
England, ane: Indian by matrimoni 
relationship. The theme of alien conscious $ 
is the basic concern in much of her wor a 
traces of it are also evident in her short sos Si 
Most of her themes might appear queer Sid 
Indian whose mind is trained in moralistic $ 
religious thinking. She faithfully describes 
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she fee!s and thinks. Her stories are the product 
of her divergent experiences. 

Anita Desai had only a few collections 
of short stories such as Games at Twilight 
and The Peacock Garden. The characters 
that people her short fiction are students, 
Elden, women, artists and employees. In 
addition to several stories contributed to 
various magazines from time to time she wrote 
articles detailing the issues related to women 
writers and their craft of story telling. She has 
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published two books for children. The writings 
of Anita Desai abound in sensuous luxuriance, 
which marks her out from other Indo-Anglian 
writers. Asa woman writer her concem mainly 
is with existential problems of women who 
are educated and middle-class and wish fora 
change in society. Her frequent use of stream 
of consciousness technique for probing into 
the minds of her characters and to explicate 
the intricacies of human psychology, 
distinguishes her from other waiters. * 


EVEN HEAVEN IS HELL FOR ME SANS YOUR NAGGING! 


This letter is delayed. I’m sorry indeed. 
Gee. judgment’s over. l am admitted in 


ven 
Now you can tell your friends that my virtues 
have been proven! 


Here in heaven I have just settled down 
With the help that the noble angels have given. 
However, for me here life is really boring 
Heaven is hell sans, your daily nagging. 


Hi, my darling widowed and bereaved, 
Truly I feel your absence everywhere 
Loneliness farts me like a dreadful spectre. 
The whole of this place is silent and hollow 

| Without you there like my shadow to follow 
Your constant watching of me like an 
And contieeally levelling charges without any 

tru 

Your habitual finding fault with all your inlaws, 
Blaming me always for all your flaws, - 


Raising of demands which never will reduce 
And nagging me day and night without any 


truce. 
Absence ofall these ‘amusements’ of life _ 
Is making me realize the true worth ofa wife. 


~ 
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P. K. Joy 


Daring. Iappealed to God to get you fast 

Te 

But He rejected my appeal and showed His 
ire 


You're condemned to widowhood for five and 
a half years ae k 
or nagging me long to the point of my tears. 

I told Him that I have always enjoyed your 
nagems 

And nagging has made our family life i 

This He doesn’t understand. For ae 
bachelor! 

And tells me angrily that l'm a big fat liar! 


Dear, if I persist and rouse His wrath, 

To hell He mighi send me. That will be bad 
for us both! 

So let’s resolve to wait till your five and a half 
years end. 

Then you may attain heaven and our life we 


Till then darli write along ing letter 
And mail to joyGheavencom: Mande 
Pll have T + 
Indeed this kind of joy in nagging 
Socrates alone could understand! 
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SILENCE 


DR. Murali Sivaramakrishnan 


It’s a tall order to ask for meat without 
bones, and tea without leaves—Tibetan saying 
Solitude begins where the market place 
eura Mietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
It has often happened that many a 
concerned visitor from over-seas has 
enquired of me how in the midst of so much 
noise we in India could still consider silence 
to be a desirable value at all. Turn wherever 
we might, except perhaps in the very lonely 
stretches of the higher Himalayas or in the 
profoundly hostile sunburned wastes of the 
Rann of Kutch, where by very virtue of the 
terrain, solitude and silence are forced in upon 
the human mind, one cannot easily experience 
silence-in the sense of total lack of sound— 
and solitude—in the sense of absence of other 
human company. We are so many people, and 
we appear to love noise so dey 
Nevertheless as a spiritual-minded people we 
have always extolled the virtues of silence and 
solitude as well down the ages. This always 
would appear as a contradiction to the non- 
Indian no doubt. Do we account for this 
contradiction? Do we take responsibility to 
reflect on this atall? Do we need to, in 
the final analysis? 

Is it that we in India have changed so 
much that we have spirited ourselves off from 
the path that those wise ones trod once? I do 
not wish to propos to be able to answer such 
a conundrum. No one can, I guess. Because 
of the inexhaustibility of life that propels us off 
our feet when we are so dismal un-aware 
ourselves. However somewhere deep inside 

myself] feel that these apparent contradictions 
are only apparent and seen on the outside! 
Once we break into the inner levels the 
oppositions cease to be and things get sorted 
out easily. Yes, noise is there on the outside, 
and may well have existed for ages. We are a 
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lot of people indeed and we seem to love such 
a noisy world. And yet we worship Sibi 
and solitude! Perhaps in the very contada 
truth lurks. Only in the cave one seeks 
silence, only amidst the crowd can one seek 
solitude. 
There are so many people in the Indian 
subcontinent and our living spaces are SO 
cramped and limited in comparison with some 
of the western countries. In Sweden for 
instance you could walk fora long time on 
exquisitely maintained town-roads and still not 
meet with any one human being for miles and 
miles on end. Space and time appear so 
different there. So healthy and crisp the air. 
One suddenly feels so wealthy and wise. One 
finds so much time and space at one’s disposal 
and one could also suddenly feel so 
desperately lonely. On the other hand, the 
moment one lands back in India, the market 
place begins and solitude and silence end. For 
one who is used to the noise and polluted air 
of the market place there is no other heaven 
as being back home and the feeling of 
belonging. There is a tale that goes like this: 
A flower seller in the town had a friend 
who lived beside the sea and was a 
fisherwoman. Once she visited her friend after 
a hard day’s work. The friends kept awake a 
long time into the night talking, laughing and 
sharing jokes., However, when the time came 
to sleep, the poor flower seller could not sleep 
for the stench in the hut! Somehow she to: f 
and turned all through the rest ofthe nightan i 
bade adieu to her friend the next day. lt mis, 
have been areal welcome treat for her al a 
back amidst the sweet smelling flower fi Á 
home. Now, it so happened that her iien ; 
returned her visit one day. Of coura FA 
were delighted to meet each other ands time 
their dinner with equal delight. When the 
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came to sleep, the poor fisher woman found 
it so terrible to be amidst the strong smell of 
flowers that she could hardly breathe. What 
is fragrance, what is stench? What the flower 
seller cherished the fisherwoman could not 
tolerate. Very late into the night she decided 
to drag the basket of unsold fish into the room. 
The pure stench of dry fish crept into the room 
slowly and put her to a lovely sleep. 

Just like beauty that is held to be in the 
eyes of the beholder, smell is something that 
besets the smeller! The relative truth of things 
isa different matter. What is significant for us 
now is the habitual world we ive in and that 
makes us feel at home. Now, this is not to 
mean that we Indians are so used to being in 
the midst of noise and sound that we do not 
feel ourselves at home elsewhere without 
these! The point I wish to highlight is that noise 
and sound are very much a part of the Indian 
reality. One needn’t be ashamed of it. 
However we as a people have always extolled 
the virtues of silence and solitude nevertheless. 
And we might as well do so because we are 
rightfully entitled to those! Where else can we 
seek silence and solitude other than in the very 
midst of noise and sound? Silence and sound 
are not binary opposites, they are 
complementary! They are not munay 
exclusive categories, but so integrally unified. 
Silence begins where the marketplace ends! 
Solitude begins where the market place 
ends. There is this Tibetan saying that | have 
quoted as an epigraph to this essay: Jt 5 a tall 
order to ask for meat without bones, and 
tea without leaves. Just as meat without 
bones is unthinkable tea without leaves is also 
a misnomer. Silence without the experience 
of noise does not make any sense at all. No 
wonder Indians from very ancient times have 
extolled the value of silence and solitude. _ 
„According to ancient Indian wisdom life 
is seenas a pilgrimage: and the realization that 
betokens the end is liberation or mukti. The 
Purusharthas or value graph that are 
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suppased to guide the Indian seeker after truth, 
(and everyone is a potential seeker i ive 


of caste, creed, race, ability or gender) is set 
out thus in our scriptures: dharma, artha, 
kama and moksha. It is through the rightful 
path that is morally and ethically righteous 
(dharmic) that one seeks the pure pleasures 
of meaning (be it material or ideological) and 
life (be it love, affection, desire or sexual 
fulfillment). Ultimately one moves towards that 
one realization—freedom from all and 
everything, moksha. Life is seen as 
liberation from itself, a release from all 
bondages. And freedom is that one unique 
self realization. In the light of this wisdom 
tradition, liberation can be achieved only 
through the path of engagement and 
commitment. Only one who has travelled the 
entire gamut of human emotions experiencing 
the pleasures, the trials and travails of life can 
relish the final understanding. Living through 
means engaging at every point experiencin 
every minute, reliishing and living throug’ 
contradictions and discrepancies. Nothing is 
anathema to the Indian vision. This is an all 
inclusive view that does not see binary 
opposites and mutually exclusive categories. 
sis the int vision of the seer, the kavi, 
the drashta. Where is the fragrance, where is 
the stench? Both are very much real and 
present. In a way, silence begins where the 
market place aiso begins. After all when 
Parvati, as the Puranas tell us, underwent the 
tapas for attaining Shiva, she stood 
undauntedly amidst the panchagni-the five 
fires—during the severely scorching summers, 
and lay on chilling cubes of ice during the 
marrow-chilling icy winters. Where else can 
one seek silence but in the very midst of the 
market place and the racket of life? This is 
the very place where we begin our quest. This 
is the real point of embarking on this adventure 
of life. Js a tall order to ask for meat 
without bones, and tea without leaves. x 


Courtesy: Sri Aurobindo Action 
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BOOK REVIEW 


WHERE TIME IS DEAD by Pronab Kumar 
Mazumder, published by P. Lal, Writers 
Workshop, 162/92 Lake Gardens, Kolkata. 
Pages 88. price Hard Back of Rs. 150/- Flexi 
back Ks.100/- 

Thisis the sixth book of poems in English 
by the poet, who edits the international poetry 
joumal Bridge-In-Making. 

In the poems included in this book the 
poet’s mind is pre-occupied with life, death, 
time and dreams. Also with the world, man, 
the forest, the garden and many other things 
that happen around us. The poems are the 
out pourings ofa mature mind, having known 
what life is, preparing for the inevitable, neither 
afraid or welcoming it. What is to happen will 
happen is the theme and spirit. The ‘tired’ poet 
who says he has ‘realised very little in life’ yet 


cheers and encourages, wams and soothes in 


his twilight years with a sturdy mind. 

A random selection of a few lines from 
the imaginatively titled poems reveal the poet’s 
hinki 


Ina stagnant life time is dead 

Active life is what time is made. 

In the cycle of life and death both are 
must 

The play is complete with one in and 
another out just. 

But I can’t be deathed I won’t submitto 
its sway 

May my dream continue like limitless 
tme. 

Time is no dimention in the Kingdomof 
the dead 

Time gets life and dimention in moving 

am afraid of going to heaven 

What but earth is full of flower grain. 

Life is never an empty dream. 

Let us sing glory of life and light 

Our committed mistakes should we set 
night. 

Death isa pause giving life further voyage. 

D. Ranga Rao. 


Lo Eee ee 
A news report says that in U.S.A. by the time a boy gets out of school he has watched 
20000 hours of television, witnessed 1500 murders and watched 200,000 alcohol-related 
crimes. They learn their attitudes and values from television and movies. They convey the 
In our country the same thing is happening. The additional message is that schoo ls 
and colleges are the places of gang-wars and eve-teasing and teachers are jokers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH 


SRI VAMANA MAHAPURANAM; 
G.V.Joga Rao ; Sri Suvarchala Charitable Trust, 
Vivekananadanagar, St No.8, Habsiguda, 
Hyderabad 500 007 ; pp 45/- SRI VAYU MAHA 
PURANAM; R.V.G. Krishna Murthy; Sri 
Suvarchala Charitable Trust, St No.8, 
Habsiguda, Hyderabad 500 007; pp 74. 


Sri Chebiyyam Ramakrishna and the Sri 
Suvarchala Charitable Trust have been doing 
yeoman service in bringing English transiations 
of the 18 Puranas by eminent and qualified 
scholars, with a view to making the rich cultural 
heritage available to the non-Sanskrit/Telugu 
knowing readers interested in knowing about our 
culture and literature. This attempt deserves all 
the more praise where our students learn 
everything else other than the richness of the 
mother tongue or Sanskrit, the mother of all 
Indian languages. 


Sri Vamana Mahapuranam and Sri Vayu 
Mahapuranam are two of the series ably 
rendered into English by Sri S.V. Joga Rao and 
Sri R.V.G. Krishna Murthy. They are written in 
easy to read style and give one a comprehensive 
idea of the puranas. As has been said, these 
books are not meant for the scholarly or the 
literary connoisseurs, but are meant for the 
ordinary men and women who are interested in 
learning abour our great scriptures. 


The puranas, called as Panchama Veda , 
were taught by Sage Veda Vyasa to his desciple 
Romaharsha (otherwise known as Suta) and 
have five main features- the Sarga , the 
pratisarga, vamsa, Manvantara and Vansanu 
charitam and contain the essence of the Vedas 
and are also chronicles of ancient history. 


The books in this series are eminently 
readable and are a treasure house of ancient 
wisdom, and deserve to be kept in one’s library 
available for easy reference. 


-Vemaraju Narasimha Rao 
TELUGU 


SAHITYA SAGARAM LO ERINA MUTH 
YALU : ( Selected poems and slokas ) : Sri 
T.V.K. Somayajulu : Nannaya Bhattaraka 


TRIVENI 


Peetham, Tanuku, 534211 : pp 212+ xx:Rs.100/- 
This great compilation of selected Telugu poems 
and Sanskrit slokas ( in Telugu script ) of Sri 
T. V.K. Somayajulu contains some of outstanding 
pieces of poetry worthy to be recalled again and 
again, for their poetic thought and expression. 
These are compiled under five parts; Chamat 
kara padyamulu, Sringara padyamulu, hasya 
padyamulu, and ekanta sringara padyamulu in 
the Telugu section; Neeti slokamulu, 
Chamatkara siokamuiu, sringara slokamulu, 
aad hasya slokamulu in Sanskrit poetry section. 


As the compilor humbly says, we need not 
wonder why he has taken pains to compile the 
many poems and s/okas already on the lips of 
the scholars. But there are likely to be at least a 
few which they might have missed and the 
compilor feels fulfilled if one finds at least one 
such in this book. Sri Somayajulu need not 
worry on this count, for one is sure to find many 
such in his worthy effort. 


Another point has been pertinently made. 
Scholars look down upon erotic poetry but one 
has to enjoy the poetic content even in such 
works. What is more, such sringara padvamulu, 
composed in the name of Gods, have come to 
be accepted with reverence. The effort of the 
compilor is praiseworthy that many poems 
which are rare and not easily available would 
have been lost to posterity had they not 
reprinted. This itself is a great service to 
literature; and he deserves all praise for this 
attempt. Even the ekanta srigara padyamulu 
have great poetic content. He has taken pains to 
include several chatuvus and has given masterly 
but crisp comment where necessary. 


A mute point for discussion is whether the 
erotic section adds spice to the literary section 
or the literary section has given respectability 
and status to the sringara padyamulu. Perhaps 
it is bothways. 


Aneminently valuable collection of rare and 
useful literary wisdom in both Telugu and 
Sanskrit. Sri TVK Somayajulu deserves all 
praise for this excellent effort. 


-Vemaraju Narasimha Rao 
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READER’S MAIL 


I saw for the first time such a journal of 
76 years of standing in the literary battleground 
facing all the onslaughts of time. 

TRIVENI is amongst the oldest journals 
which is witness to the movements of art/ 
culture/literature with the fusion of cultures and 
disintegration of values and virtues. 

The crystal clear orientation of the journal 
towards composite culture for unifying the best 
of every current of culture epitomizes in 
Hinduism and Islam by Muhammad Shaik 
Ghouse. 

The articles on Max Muller by Dr. 
Raparla Janardana Rao and on Thoreau by 
Dr. K. V. Raghupathi are thought provoking/ 
informative which go down in the minds .of 
budding writers. 

Triveni is inspiring in its content prompting 
multiplication of ideologica] essays to be 
armoured. 

Anil K. Sharma 
Editor, Contemporary Vibes, Chandigarh. 


] am glad to have a copy of July - Sept. 
2006 issue of “Triveni”. I greatly enjoyed its 
reading from the beginning to the end. To me 
it is three in one - educative, informative and 
entertaining. “Old is always gold” and so I read 
“CAPRICE” by Sarojini Naidu several times. 

I have no words to commend your 
editorship. At the age of 84 you are able to 
man and mind successfully a journal like 
TRIVENI which undoubtedly mirrors socio- 
cultural milieu of India. 

Premananda Pande 
Editor: Replica, Cuttuck. 


The issue (July-Sept., 2006) contains 
articles that touch the street and rise to the 
summit, Prof. Ramesh K. Srivastava’s piece 
on Road Signs is quite entertaining while 
articles on Indian English literature, African, 
and American literature are quite informative. 


TRIVENI 


It is wise on your part that you find space 
poems from abroad. Pace for 


I. K. Shar 
Mansarovar. Jaipur (Rajasthan) 


Sir, I read all the articles in the current 
issue and each one has its own worth. Triveni 
has been maintaining its standard Consistently 
all through. : 

Dr. K. Sandhya 
Vijaywada, 

Dr. I. K. Sharma’s ‘Sir, At 84? is very 
admirable and touching. We, the readers of 
Triveni join our voices with the poet and sing 
in chorus the last three lines of the poem. 


Late S. Krishnamachary’s compels us to 
open our mouths wide and we can’t help 
laughing annoyingly loud. The poem is jovial 
as well as thought provoking. Dr. Pretti 
Kumar’s article on Bhakthi is comprehensive. 


V. Lalitha Kumari 
Guntur. 


It has been a great pleasure to receive 
your magazine. I would like to recommend this 
magazine to my research scholars. It is a 
meticulous effort to present various views 0 
various scholars. We have our C.C.S., 
University, English Teachers Association and 
we are ready to co-operate with you. Waiting 
for your next issue. 

Dr. Ram Sharma 
Meerut Cantt., U.P. 


The poems and articles included in te 
issue are of a high standard. I liked them hg 
but I particularly liked. “Salutations 2 
Supreme Teacher’ by Dr. G. Lakshmipatht. 

K M. Kale 


Gondia, Maharashtra: 
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I read with great interest the Triple 
Stream that carries the article on Money, 
Money, Money. “A simple but penetrative 
account together with quotable quotes on the 
prime mover of world—Money, Money, Money. 
I have got the quotes immediately in my book 
of quotations”. 

Next, poems by K. M. Kale & Pronab 
Kumar Majumdar are superb portraying the 
realistic world of life. Experimenting each poem 
with a new form reflects their colour of writing. 
Excellent compositions! 

P. Y. Laxmiprasad 
Peddapalli. 


Repetitions of a well known poem serves 
little purpose. That is my view. ‘Sir, At 84’ has 
been interesting. In an era where people over 
90 are notrare, 84 can look forward to quite a 
few useful years more. 

Dr. R. R. Menon 
Bangalore. 


I have gone through your editorial “In 
Memory of Sai Shiva Narayana”, two poems 
by this child-scholar and your article “Money, 
Money, Money”. All of them gave me immense 
pleasure. I was really overwhelmed to read 
about the little departed soul. Sometimes such 
people are born with godly vision. The poems 
are excellent and befit your presentation about 
the prodigious as well as precocious child. 
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The last part of it which is undoubtedly a 
scholaristic presentation, tells a lot to those who 
are blindly after money. Sometimes a question 
such as “why do the godmen or spiritual 
leaders go to America instead of Africa?” arise 
in my mind. 

R. Pande 
Editor, Replica, Cuttack, Orissa. 


Thanks for the April-June issue of 
Triveni. This issue is my precious possession. 
I could not help reading it cover to cover for 
the valuable and thought-provoking and 
attention captivating essays by Dr. P. Padma, 
Dr. K.V. Raghupati, Prof. Hazara Singh, Dr. 
P. Varalakshmi, Dr Shubha Tiwari, Mr. B. S. 
Murthy for their usefulness to the students of 
‘literary crticism. i 

All other material, poems, stories besides 
your editorial were equally of very high quality. 
The short write-up on Sai Shiva Narayana and 
his poems touched me to the heart. What a 
tender age and What a genius! God should not 
take away such gifts from the world so soon! 
His words: “This is a time for work. There’s 
no time for Rest.” (‘The Rat Race) would that 
all human beings realise this essence! 

How true the inscription on the politician’s 
tomb(editorial). These words echo my wish 
too! Congratulations. 

D. C. Chambial 
Editor, Poetcrit; Maranda, 
Himachal Pradesh. 


Sri BANDARU PARVATALA RAO 


We regret to announce the demise of Sri Bandaru Parvatala Rao, former Trust 


Member ofthe TRIVENI FOUNDATION recently. He retired as the Director 
of Information and Public Relations, Hyderabad and authored several books on 
religion and Temples. He was a prolific writer and a man of culture. 


May his soul rest in peace !.. 
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K. V. V. Subrahmanyam 


V. Lalitha Kumari 
R. K. Singh 


K. M. Kale 
Prof. Y. Sreedhar Murthy 


K. V. Ramana Rao 
Dr. Vinay Kumar Pandey 


D. Ranga Rao 


WHO’S WHO 


L.P.S.(Retd.), Former Secretary for Home, 

Govt. of A.P. 

Lecturer (Retd.), Poet, Guntur. 

Professor of English, Head, Dept. of Humanities & 
Social Sciences, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 
Prof. (Retd.), Gondia, Maharashtra. 

Professor of Geophysics, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

Writer, Poet, Hyderabad. 

Sr. Lecturer, Dept. of English, Govt. College, 
Bomdila, Arunachal Pradesh. 

Principal (Retd.), External Faculty, School of Dist. 
Edn., CIEFL., Translator, Associate Editor, Triveni. - 


G Sankara Bhanu ———______ Writer, Retired Principal, Kakinada. 


R. Mary Sadhu 


I. Satyasree 

Dr. C. Jacob 

Dr. I. K. Sharma 

V. Thanesh 

Namrata Chaturvedi 
Garfield Jansen 

Dr. P. Shailaja 


Raymond Griffith — 
Dr. K. Sandhya 


Dr. R. Rabindranath Menon 


Dr. M. Uma Devi 


Dr. V. Sree Krishna 


Dr. Raparla Janardana Rao 


rof. Hazara Singh 
Y. Krishnaiah 


Dr. T. Narayana 


P. K. Joy 


Dr. Murali Sivaramakrishnan 


TRIVENI 


Poe 


Lecturer in English, K.V.R. Govt. College for Women, 
Kurnool. i aes 
Associate Editor, Triveni. 

District Judge (Retd.), Narsapur. 

Scholar, Manasa Sarovar, Jaipur (Rajasthan). 
Writer, Chennai. 

Writer, Noida, U. P. 

Poet, Tamilnadu. 

Associate Professor, Dept. of English, Kakatiya 
University, Warangal. 

American Professor, Poet and a lover of India. 
Reader in English, Maris Stella College, Vijayawada. 
LA-S. (Retd.), a well-known poet. 

Asst. Professor of English, Vaagdevi College of 
Engineering. Warangal. 

Principal (Retd.), B.J.R. Govt. Jr. College, 
Hyderabad. ý 

Principal (Retd.), Writer, Critic, Machilipatnam. 
Poet, Writer, Ludhiana, Punjab. 

Lecturer in English, SR & BGNR: Degree College, 
Khammam. 

Associate Professor, Dept of English, Andhra 
University, Visakhapatnam. 
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